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PREFACE 


Some friends and pupils of Mahainahopadliyaya 
Ur. Ganganatha dha desired to present to him a volume 
of Essays on Oriental Subjects when he completed his 
sixtieth year on 25th September, 1932. The proposal 
did not materialise till the 13th of March, 1932, when an 
Editorial Board was formed. Work could proceed only 
when a publisher ready to finance the publication was 
found. The Oriental Book Agency of Poona having 
agreed to publish the work, the Secretary of the Editorial 
Board issued invitations for contributions to scholars in 
India and outside on the 9th of November, 1932, and to 
Pandits of the old school on the 12th of March, 1933. It 
was then intended to present the manuscripts of the 
papers to Dr. Jha in April 1933. In spite of the short- 
ness of notice the invitations met with very good response. 

The presentation ceremony had, however, to be postpon- 
ed till the 24th of November, 1933, On that day a meeting 
was held in the Vizianagram Hall of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity for this purpose. The Chairman, the Hon’ble 
Dr. Sir Sita Rani, President of the Legislative Council of 
the United Provinces, the first post-graduate pupil of 
Dr. Jha’s, presented to him the manuscripts of the con- 
tributions received. At that meeting the Secretary read 
out or referred to greetings sent by Sir George A. Grierson, 
Professor Otto Strauss, Mahaniahopadhyaya Pandit Gopi- 
natha Kaviraja, Mrs. Rhys Davids, Professor R. L. 
Turner, Professor fcharles Bally, Professor A. B. Dhruva, 
Professor S. K. Belvalkar, Dr. R. P. Paranjpe and Dr. 
N. G. Sardesai (proprietor of the Oriental Book Agency). 
Speeches were also made by Rao Raja Pandit Shy am 
Behari Misra, Mr. Panna Lai, Maulavi Syed Mohammad 
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A]i Ncimi, Br. Tara Ghand, Dr. Isliwari Prasad, Pandit 
Iqbal Narain G-iirtu and the Chairman on the great scholar- 
ship of Dr. Jha and his services to the cause of education. 

Arrangements for printing the Volume, however, 
could not be made till after a year. Progress in the Press 
first selected was extremely, slow and we had later to change 
over to another Press. The Volume is now, at last, com- 
pleted. On behalf of the Editorial Board, the Secretary 
offers liis apologies to Dr. Jha and to the kind contri- 
butoi's for the great delay in publication. As most of the 
pj'oofs had to be corrected locally there must be several 
mistakes which would not have escaped the notice of the 
authors. We crave their pardon for not being able to 
send them proofs. It is pielancholy to contemplate that 
during the Long time that has elapsed between the receipt 
of the papers and their publication as many as six 
contributors have left us for ever and one member of the 
Editorial Board is also now no more I 

Our intention was to present the volume to Dr. Jha 
on his completing the sixtieth year but circumstances 
delayed its publication till the end of his sixty-fifth year. 
May he live long to continue his untiring labours in the 
interpretation of our past culture and to inspire younger 
Sanskritists with the noble example of his devoted service 
in the cause of Sura-SSarasvatll 

K. CHATTOPADHYaYA, 

Allahabad, Secretary ^ Editorial Board, 

15th Seftemher, 1937. Ganganatha Jha Commemoration 

Volume. 
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Professor Otto Strauss wrote to Br. Jha from 
Breslau : — 

Dear Mahtoahopadhyaya, 

It is this old and beautiful title among all you bear, 
with which I beg to address you on your (>0th birthday. 
For you have been a real Upadhyaya to all of us who 
strive to understand the philosophical systems of ancient 
India. Without your works on Munaihsa, Nyaya and 
Vedanta I could not have written the humble contributions 
which you perhaps know by name. You appear to me as 
the happy blend of the ancient Pandit with his d^-pth of 
knowledge and of the modern scholar with his wide 
horizon. May God grant you many years to come in 
such a freshness that you may be able to continue your 
labour for the good of all who are approaching the jewels 
of ancient Indian thought. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Otto Strauss, 


From Sir George A. Grierson's letter to the Secre- 
tary 

No one values Dr. Jha's learning more than I do, or 
can be more grateful to him for what I have learnt from 
his writings, and I should consider it an honour and a 
privilege to have an opportunity of showing this by a 
contribution to the proposed volume. Unfortunately, 
however, owing to advanced age and failing eyesight I 
have been compelled to relinquish literary work and must 
therefore regretfully decline your invitation. . K:; . . 


From the Right Honourable Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru 

The tributes which have been paid to Dr. Ganga 
jSTath Jha are none too high for his great intellectual 
gifts and his achievements in the domain of scholarship. 
0^ him it may truthfully be said that no graduate of the 
Allahabad University has done more for the advancement 
of learning than he, and no one has in recent years 
vindicated the claims of Indian scholarship among the 
learned societies of the world than the great Pandit who 
combines in himself profound learning and deep reverence 
for our ancient culture and philosophy with a marvellous 
faculty for interpreting them to the modern world. His 
learning and his intimacy with everything that is best in 
our philosophy and culture is reflected in his daily life, 
his purity of character, the simplicity of his ways and his 
inveterate contempt for the advertising methods of 
modern life. His conservatism may try the patience of 
the present day reformer but it also extorts his admira- 
tion for its genuineness and sincerity. A great scholar 
and a fine gentleman, he has shed undying lustre upon the 
University of which he is the product and to the guidance 
and service of which he has dedicated years of ceaseless 
and fruitful activity. 

Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
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‘ ' ' V . . . ; i', * 1. ^%M*i<'i'': |l* . . ‘’tv t-l fv'''"' 


j s^- * -% - . ^ (- 


ij'-ilur-. 
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^\kfh ^5r 

»J5T4?^5IunTl^5'’cI^T^^ ?iclW5iT 5??0^^ 

. 5rf^^]^^i?ii5^i^H I 'm^ ^ s^ft^mun- 

I 'i5T ^ ^^rrani ^fecfnf^ ^rW^u^: , 

?5r^R5r^3U?i^P5r'7=^m^ i i m 

I '37?2?T 1 ^15 f czr^>s^^Tfrfi?2?T 

n I 

2^15^1^ ’i^W^RRS^ fimm. W, 

^T 1 '3?^ 

. =R3:^^?n^5pR5W^5S[f^- 

r)5: 1 1 m 2?i1ftq^R 

^^^fcri §RT S5WR^RR^> tfei ?f 

mj W ]R^T5rR^^Tr515r^F^5if^i^>f?l^^S:eqig?i> 

^ ^}m %f^ 1 =R?5§?^3!:ftR^ 

2nf^ftRR- 

I '*3T?R7 f^r?l^TO?R^'^^tFn?pqFl^ g 





T 5OT?^3T5r2?R^csr57R 


mi 

^^orr ?i^' 

rcT^T ^ 

5r^i 








ggi# ^?Ri 5rw‘i?^i^*tT5«t^i5wk't5Tr fSrsRw^atw 
fl[ 5 i? 4 ^f»R*rE^ ?rT«^ iftirf?t*b^w- 

!riRRtP5Jiw?;if^'. I tistif^ — «)^c4(rt>»iiui 
5tstt ^3 vnifisrirratPr ^ JnsrowT sg'i'W 
57qR[ I srorf^f 1 Pr5C5r?ra5wtf^5is'i5f'r JjwCT^^wrara 

'sr't^ ‘^rg^iT?!^ ^etuf 

*rra*n?n . ^ottot: 

1 ?r«n ^3Tf??«n^S '•'3^' 

3?iTR^tgqiTR^«^ftFiF^wf sroff wrp^ wm 

'3 ^ 3 f 5 

SCOftecT ^Pt ’>gP*'=r'tf: ^ *IT?R3, 'T*!! 'g 

P«Rgi^f^WtWT?W TO wri W«ft 

gpnfS[?rf%fPmn5^fK^if^?'’ri ^asH 

,ngg^ J!t 5 !iin|) 3 <t 5 n 3 n^ ?TOd¥n]f?q " 

‘^^ifit»!it«Bl 5? l’'’'h, - ' t?|l':-'''’;*^f I’-'**' ' - 






la 
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^ ^ 3Uq^«?" 

qT^T^?TTf^q?:'qTq?^^q?Trq i m i qw 'q 

q?: 3 ^q i 

^ ^5^Tfk?TTqT=g; \ 

5T#lf^toTSrq qu4”5rTrl’ lc?TT^fIT 

I 

cT^fTfc™ ^sqt^T^COf ft 

qrof^quqqaT:, efaf J?if 'q %«r^ §qf ^ 

f*5r ?r f^«qrI^cq5Tf^?f^5TT ^qT^¥TqrTr 3 [ 1 mi ^ 
qjST 'qT^hrf^JfT ^ ^ I ^wq^q?3R’:?lf^c3T 

;Eqi?t., ^STT ^ sqq^RTft^a ^ft3v\lrrT, ^*5 

srrftqq =q to: artgqf 

qsT =q ^5? tR^ ^\ ^iTOn^rf 

^rpi m ^ig:2fqT=^5r 

^5rTq?TT^^T5n^ I qq ^ 5q5rft73^;?:i3rTi^ ^^ q??q^5TTft ^ 5: 1 

7r 2UT5#^45r5iqTft ^^nr 1 

f%%q 5R3irR^ ^5r ^toi^srrq^: I ^ 8 Tqq>^q 

f%f^ utqq ^tp ^q^fur ^itqqift ^^q^nqsfq ^i^q- 

JTmT^q>T?mft, ^Tqiqf qqrJ^i ^^cqWjqTrl qqq’ tr^cq- 

.oT^qTT^qqr^^^q 1 ftftqqqTrq?:^T=E^^ qq f% f% ^ ^rqrfw^- 
oqq^snsgqqf^: 1 utqq fq^Tq ^qqf UTqqrqf 

qr wq, , ^f^^qpjn^ifq^qq qi mn^ 1 

. ^ qwfqmi¥?q^qq qjqur q ^q%, ^?qjR- 

^ ^ qj^rf^qq^cqmTqq ^qRqqi^qiq q^T =q q ^ f | 

• qft qgtjrf* qprfqW3^7q>q?C qofqTqfqqq^q^qJT^UF qlq qqsi^qif^ 
s?RiT?:wTq^: \,/3TTj ^^j. ^ q’qfe^q sr^cT-qqiEqTft ^JRwrq^:, 
qoffqj ftf orTq^qj^^ ^ ^ 5 ^qT^qq§pr qaff^5qqt^< 


4o Si 

i ^3^^TCR^?r^^Tiar^t^qjT- 
I ^T?I^^I5WT5Tt Sfqff^lT^jf^- 

Rc5rq^> ^ ^>5itq^T5Ct RI^, qnr??lt 

q^l^?:UT5R TO tpT^: 

I ’qrra^^ s^i^^nrff^mi^sfq- 

I l^sfg 

‘^l=^T ^^fTOTOF^RRT I^TOt f^Rc^r 

m efoffq^R fei 

q^r^lRRfe^Ifff I 

m qqfeqcqfsr^qi?:: i 

m qofe^m: qq^fq ^iqf I 

crorjffi^rffrRcqqt ^?q5rfqfj§T?iT ^gqRw^qjcqf ?r vicr^'t^ggRcr i 
cToff^RcqqTfq^q^sfq ^^U\ ftRRT^sqjqqj^qR qj^ ^T 
q??? ^ ’i^rqCmR # ^nf t gslsflf# i 

qqr ^rq=qqm:— 

^>3T«r w. |R5r f TT^T^|q5Kf^^^?rtqT|f^ ^^iqrgqq^:’ i 

# ‘vs^^qf^^g’ (g. ?fr. ^^'<) ^q^^Tf^q=q^fr qtrrf- 

kfi^ qq ^qqqrf^^^tFfT^^ i 

cTsiT %q w^: ^ %qrt %iRJfT- 

^f?i^‘)s^RqtqTf^f%f^5T^§ ^ q:wi: qqteg=^-^, 
qjqwTR ^i^rq^iqi^RigqmT^qfT ?iTf^ g^^fq<^^R: i 

qOTTftR^qcnfq^Tfqqj^Tqsrq ^^R^rf^g: m m qq 
H^w., ^TqriSwNf fqsqTftq^TOfJiqwq: I ^^T- 

?ii mf^^mRnTT!rqq^T4q)^qTi%?iT^qfe, ^sri'q qqjrfqt^qft^TOW- 
qjH^^qqRfqf^ r?T«qf%, <3?tq =q cTRIRI^ ^ q^^q^fq^fq^T 
fqR^ 1 
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3it9i5^: ^ TO ^>5^^‘^Ti^l^S’:5^RW?TTf^s?jTfi ffir 
?i^^c?rR^N^5iTqTO ^ ^^5’5f.^min]-T- 

?tf^?q^s5r^T2^: 1 ^ 1 

?iife ^ m 

f%3 mi^, ci^it 

5rt^l4 # 5f5Trw^^4t^RW \ 

*3^ rm: ^?5rT ^:TRr-^*?5r # 

sn^RRcl^lsr '^l^RWTiq'^?!^ I ^T^T 

f^^TR^&nfmRUTR^ : '3?‘‘ f%5rT 

iTT5r> TOfir f^sr^:, 41^ f^^iJi^:, i^^iT =^i^ 4)^ 

|5?iT^^^^T4^^^T%9rT3'|.^Tr^m5r 
pRijr^^rf^Rm q^R ^=^^44)^51 

^ ?T'tT^44t^TO^fe^R q^Rf 50T5^R? HT^ r^ ^ 

RT^0ril»^q35??^ I q^T ^5ITS^?Tefe- 

Mii =q ^qqjRpq ^iTg qRqsr, ^cRTf^sr^fe^qqpHft 

^aTFqqqrq: I 'q iqt^RTRtq 

|^T?l44tq^^qf^‘ fqqftjT o^TOOrlq ITRsqj^ I 

qqTi*R?^4q5^qjqf 
# qi IRTfq qt, Ifif f^RTft 3qTqji:qT?7Fq: ^ , 

TO te^q qR 3^q^qTq?sq^Tfi[^q;q^cr q>-?i,5' | ^ 

q^ 3q l^qirq^ur ^wrqsT^ 

^4qT Rftq TO qq qT^ 

qr^qiqftfq ?T^(^i^f^;5Tnr: V 
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^ 

3lT3^sff ^ ^^TlftcJTTS'i^y^jsTT- 

's^T^qr^l^i^q #, qq- 

TO^rqj^f^fe:: I cfSTift; ^F??8fTS3qq?T?rR>iRW^T5r- 

qTf%q5=cft^f^, JT ^^5Wqm?=q?TTf^qq:, ^T5«^s?[f: 

^sn =q qsiqmRW^RTlqi^ qsT?fr^T^r?T5^^'qqj^^c^lt^?r 

qqqiq^^crf qfq 5R^RR^ sqw iq qjif^qra 

qsrqt^T^fqqT l^sfq clff ^ ?T =q ^55qRqsiq: 
^nf^q q^qiqqq, m vq ‘qi'qi fq^q^^?iT’ 
‘TOT qKTT'?5q^^qq^’ r^qTf^ I m qq l^^qdsfq ^qi ^rS' I^t- 
^qfeif^j ^^q^sfq Ti^qj^q'tq M ^r^nq^q- ?[^.rcfiqfq^ftT ^ § 
^qi^qf?r, # i m m ^mnf ^ 

^ qiqwrfqR^ q'irfqj^q ftTO>: q^fTi: 

qiqwft f^^^sRgTT: Rf^TOTTiw^q, qfttft 

‘^^T^JiriTOp ^aiqTf^'srfi^’ (q^: v< ?f. ^) 
(^5r ‘qt> I TOq. qjf.?'?-?-^ # sqiqqr t^^qd f^w- 
qqTOq:) qqj 'qqr qqi qtqt^Wq qTteqi^W- 

qq:’ (m qrf, ?? ^. ’i) I qqr ‘q^iqFq^iq^^q’ |R?Tftg^r 
^^ 5 q?q l^qTf^qt: ^P?t Ww qqlqq ^;ft 

qi^^rfq # qiqt: q^sl^qqqqiqT q?qt|q fqiTfnr*^, qq 

^^qTqkfq^qTq,^5Tq?^qi^, '^TOTOTfqq^Qf^qlq:,’ (f^TOT. R) 
?;q| f^g:’ (^^qyiq; y^) qTqtqTfjqTq^q : 1 
TO qq ‘q> q^nw fqqmfq >15 qF I qqfer qftarV^ 
q^qrqqqr fqf^s^qqj^TOlqi r%=q fqq^qr ^ipf. 

^qrqqiq^^q ^qTfqqiqht^^l^ ^qr^ qqiqf q5i^q[ fq^uft: q5N?q- 
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tfo iiT'gigpOT# ] 

^^<Tf%«r^orr5r ?=t¥rl^, 

irtf^ «T?r1'57R^^)^r^2T5fT ???TtT, 

'sirRorfrmifel ^ ^is^^rgq'rf^:, n;%?ft5|fTR^FiT?^?ft> 

i ^^«rT srWT^f 

^srr ?rc?2r5?:TW5l^ ^q'gf^t i ^Krrf^— 

3T??r ^^^2? i 

f^sfT ^ ^m: ii 

l^T^: ^ Tr|2?^^: I 

=q— -sraroiT 'qtf^d f^sijo^rf^q^qt fs^rmirT: i 
T%cTR ^qq^JcIRf ^df^ ?r: II ^ I 

q^^idsf^— fT qjfs^S^qj^f ^ ^5^: i 

^ttr; ^g: ^qT-cr^s?cF (i i 

qq^fq=^5rf^ g^q^^rirFs^f 

?Tc^qsfTS5TT?T^Tf^^' q>g7R?:nrTfq-^^^Tf^^ =q I q^;? qjrs^T^^rTrpj^rT- 
TTRq^jr ^^q^TcHT^TTqTq^-cr: i 

fii=^^JT>qqT2TT ^TR^<fqj^q‘q)^T% T%q ^fw 

5nf^^Tn??qRT: ^fk qr^qjq'rfq 

^ qj^qiifr ^ ^ q^TR ^- 

^TTTRt f ^ ^S5FTf^;eTrT?9TO f^WT l^^[5R3Tm- 

5'l^^f i ^ g ^cTfssf%^?Ti, 

^^^0R<TqT^f^ f^i7Tssg^3Tr ^gqq?TqRc5rr¥rT^rfti% g^^crrpfs^S-- 
cwqj 

^?TTf^^qTqRf ^5Tf^^T':gqpqTq=q[R: 

(ci-wf^% ^ -V? 

crRl^q qqsrTq=??5^^TaTR^cq-Tfq|?q-T5Ti^-: i^ar^^^Tf^cT- 
W5ri%-^ “' * 
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^Tf^TrT^rfTfq- ^rt i 

?r ^?rTSH?i5ruT| fir il 

?:’S3p|53T5r6:T^ i 

m: ^js^TR II 
tI: I 

il 

‘3Tf7?TTfTi Sdft^ I 

^)^TR ^RWT^TTqr’ ^SR, II 

f%5ffT&R^r m ^r f:|T i 

II 

^'fR^ I 

^T^FT^ftTTsr ^ ^ct: n 

^TR ??lRq I 

fl: 5r%^TIT^5^T4^ I 

?r ^URT ^^^TTcSf fl: o?|crf^STrIU^ II 

^)?3;RTlf^ r|§^13: I 

^5r t iTT^ ^zivi II 
^Rin^jS^IR M JT 3 I 

K^’ r^r?TTrc?R: ^^qoft^E^crr I 

UT??iT=^^dqi?fT^^ ^er: || 

^?5iTpT^ I 

TO ^r ifei^^^Tf^nri II 

TTJ^ 5rf^ I 

^f^3TtfR5?r ^ q>: II 
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!T5»q[^ I 

^R?r?t ^T^STT^S^cT ^^5T ! l 

^ g^^tssTff^mJTTOqTrr^^Tarr ^T^s^^arr- 

^srr ‘^'tgf^T’ i 

^*r ^r 1 

^?T ^;csr^?^?3f II 

f% 3 I 

3^ II 

?I?TSK^cITds«2IT<T^?TK: qT5[^?^T ?IT It ^^^?T?4?E;qT<cr?TT* 

cf^T ;E^^I?rl^T'T^5^2??srJTe?r^3|f$:?T 1 |f% I 

-3T8T W ^T5=^a[f I I ^fSafT ^ W f^^T 

¥T^I, ?IsrRTT?5f I 

=^1 

ItSH^TTO^q^rf^ qTTT^^^TO 3 W. II (f^qcTT 

l<qTft^^i'cT=^-iT?^Hq?H^fqinfr t^crrftirTJr 1 

m fl»qiTT%, r«5 mf^, 

^‘0f5^^Tr][, ^^ssm l^rlr^TT ^sr: (^-’,-?-:^vj>) ^ 


%T ^flwT ^ mj 1 |Ji 1 1 
rT^^ ^ql^fP^TO^TW^II 


* t'* 


m 




i '. 

S'iliPHll 

miiPiii^i 
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?T=^f^crTsg?7|nr i 

q4^^qf^l ^STT clTT??T?5r ^^oft^cT 

^K^\sf^i^\ 

^cT m ?fm=Esi^u^T?W5ri^cqTt: ’ 

(R-?“?) rm: R^f^^rfrii 

H ^«rT =?r '^^T^^ri^'t^JTT^rT 

^ =5r 

?r'trR§:^q'f ‘^ j \ Tr^^TRironR^- 

'^'t^JTurn ^5^qj 

¥q^3 ^fRlf^UTTRuf TO^T»?i 5FTU I ^SJT f^^lf^R- 
^^^r- 

JEgfl; ^ 5f^2=rq> I 
1^ 3 t ^5% tit^stT II 

^Tfwuwr^isflR^rraf: i 

^5rT%^ f t 

?T^mR jjftBf tu^rI m'- II 

f^icr?rW xf ii n 

gp^sf^r-- 



q 39’ 

WRcfrlJ ^=^?IT?5rTnrR5f^l^^TTT?=Tr-^^«T: RT^a-ST^srf^^ltrfq 

;T?5n[nrf i g^^^r'TT^ffT^T 

I m 5frT5RT?^^: Tr?^ra[f sr^nqf^- 

^^?T?5rTs;f?rT i 

fcTcRcTT^fq: f5rcr?.^msfq ^?7^a-T ^T^JT?=5rrf^T^Tcq^^;onr^ 1 


'qfq^gqT^^TTfq^iq^**^ q^srfq 

f%%q: ^^iT^TcqjRT 

qj^q ^Trtq‘^T^2rRT%?FqqTfJTr^q>RT^^^c^T=^Tcfr^?7J=5rT5qft?Tf5cf 
mi =q ‘q^nqf^ifqR^^^’ 1% ‘ot 
crT??t%% '3TTfe??TceTTrq?’ ir% ^ i 


^ 3 II ciTrjqT?5rT^f^q?T^er^ic^T^^R:, 

&SRTf^^'^??T?5rqT555T% mfq^fr fk^m: ^q^5?^T: ^fvr^g^Rj 
q^nqRTitfTT \ 


^?ipr f^2[^Tfq^TqRR<^=^-?T?^>qm?r^T feteq^^^qr^rt: qr^riT, 
5d^c5r =q ?T=^?iT?^d ^ffqTfi^ qRRrrfl^srTrqr^rT- 

?2iT^^sr i 


f^fS^rr:, r%§ ^Tr??r?^qj3[or#qTfr^?n 
f^fe^er qiRT li% I m qsr qqT5qR3:q%?^qq^T 
^=^=s§fT??ft^f^riTg f^?Tf^9{?T^^Tf^sTf^^tqf^%q5R[?5nqn#^ 

^ff ?rif^o[T ^TTiqr-^rfqdqTqrm mmm 
^qi^T fefe5ErqTi5qTfiR^«^. I * . - 
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x^i: 1 

TC^W^*TT’i??T?n 

t. IF. I ^T. 


^ I 



[ sri 5 ?TcA 4:, 5afe?n=g\^':, ^ 

Uarm-R’aff^?!!^??: ] 


'si§0Tf ‘ I 

Tif^?r:?a'?rq^T?if ii 


^'t 5Tfg;?fT ?TmT Tgf^”— FT^Tlf^ 

JT^Tinr^T i 


=g[4f i^’ %Tn ^'t^ri^^TO^rcffi^f^crs^- 
5rTr+^TT|^m^?T^ i ^ f%^i?f^?crT^ci5hR^^?TT?f=3:rT^^: 

g^Tq^j^TTsrrf^ lt^?I^TgiTf^ irm'^Tfi'^Tf : 


sTRor q ^ ^T^^q- 

^V-qq ?T?5r^#sf^ m qw “S^ciTirq qfe^q;” I^t%=qqrW 


1-J JliA OOMMlij'MOliAl^ION VOLUMl'] [ ii- i^nAsTfd 

’■ g5TT^R?5r^TT5qf^5r??Tar5rT|:??2r- 

sriq^fmcrfof^fsrq^rfTO^ 

sT’^'t^T^cr fm i 

^qtf^^f^cil "^n%3?TffR:^?f7’5t^^Efm5[ra: q?rT5!w?5^Fc=Ef=g[^w??fr?2iT'i?t^5^»7- 

3rtm I [ ns. sp^c??*? i ] 

3 3^fnfm«7T?gTrfTU3lsRtuT3^;!Wlf^ »ig q3IT5 

?ngsTj?^i 

(%) f5i?r?iTml^t??is[r?i?rTrl^fs^ srAw^JiFcrFcT- 

»T35TJfT'3!3r^trrtF:=f«»Fl^^^^T^ ?rig5^'^W^^Bi:[T?q?JT5?7^ «^r!!TqTTft?q[;??T^g- 
1 [ ‘qs^qror'-f^gi^^q 

*fi^*^.i ]. 

(5 j tsi7?q!rJ7SJHF53^*^^ J7i?TFn ^g?71«8fT^ 

?qq?7l^fq^'^?Rrifi^Ba7mrtnqiqnf57^ R^rwiTiq? q:^f ? ' 

’^qq^; \ ?f5E!q f^JglFri: I ^fgstPxr^F?- 

Tir^qtrfJI 

fqitm: ^ ?q^ FBgqmT^^qsf 
T^TIWRT 'qi^T ??5im teqi^q ff^ 'g j 
'STcrq^'^i .. cq^rl3?J?|;^«7r ir^fqq: 
fcT^fsq* qqf^f^iq^qf^ TTtfFT 3jq<TJ II [^] ll’’ 

^TcT ?T%fr:^gi5f'<i«iqi[qq?i53Ti^ [ ?iFrq5qi5qi?arsi9«i?l|^T^j 

qqyf57f«r^q ^5 ] I 

' (qf) Fqi^:crrrF^qq5F4tRq;¥('53iq5qf^3rqTq?T3fqr‘qBT%^ ^ gqgya rirgi^ 
— ^‘?T3»n 'q q^5r7Tqq’^qqT(^JT35qT^5(tiTV WTinqq;^ 5EeR5^?i^ 
.5^1 qrq .?i«r ^?’-f*Tf^ i . gwr^p^s*;^— ■ 


■ . 

^Trr TtfevTi I 

''sra^qisifqiri fdrqqfq ^qq^rff^rqj 

^s^ifq rq^Prr ?r iR^ii 

tT?j;pT T% 5^Tf?rf^ 5TW f%^: l 

^^ ^«?TSSdPl^: 1 ^ qf^Tj]-^ ^TTqsrf^" 

I” ( 

;55nF^ 3^ ^TjTjni^Tqf^- 

^«q[ I” I 

=g[s: ![n^q ^aqi; qy^vnjqt 

^r?q qi 3If?RT ^ qf? q?qV|% I 

sRm* qqTOW^fw[qfir?5|jjffrT'ijjf^WJ a*’ fPr i 
[ 5rT3l^??^>q?ftq^Tr!nr?rg3iq?nKq^5BqqfqqT5tl!?saqq?qfqiqff^f^qqq^T- 
riFcqqq^y^^qq'j^" i ] 

(^) pqiq^Tfiqf* 

qqfqfT^ qRqfq^" q* ??^^l??qiiq 

'wff»q:^qgT qqq^qis?!! qT^N'^q;’ 1 

q?jf^ ^qfqrqsrqqi 3':q??crTtW?f^or q?T* fq^qq^fl^qs’^q. 

qff^q.^qlq^fqiN q'sq^cIIRq^qq afe^gi^q ^55iq?gT- 
?ai’9)q^?q?nqq qq?e* aatw^cq#^^' str^q^ q^j f^* qwmK 3^J’ 
5Srfq^^qif<^5qiqT qqq a<^q qcqt'^Tr^qRts^’iq qiqqi qfi»q:^q^ 
ff??sqnrqBrgg'trrr^f?fq Tfqqq^q q ? qq> saq^cftgifqq^ 

,q?^ I qf^ q?qgrtl ^ 
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^T5'7n?§5^5r: i ft^i 

cflft 1 ™ i 

^|T ftSTJlftpT?^! 5T3IT?TI«Tt 1^* 

?r^ctN^r^ mT^ 5rftr?r: i 

f^sr^: i” fft ^ i 

^'tq:§eTfiTO sr^Roftq^- 

^ftcR rr?^7 «?r: i 

^T^mr ^tt: ^^ttt # fr: II II 

^5Frft ft-H I 

?T(tr^5^c.3Tr g^?n II II 

^cf ?r I 

<rm ft— 
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Iqmfq tf^'c?iT^f?g??T^isswcf?r: cicq5^?ifq i gfesft^rl, 

‘fqf^t;qvr^TrTf^q?5 gr^ i m'^ # i 


^TiTf^^Tvrfq ?f ^r i 'tmt 

I ?ig sFTs^TTft^sr^: I rfr^qj^ilfsrqTq^T^at^^i^E: 3 ^^- 

f^^PT I ^m\ ^fV^TSf?iT^T?I?liqTr¥|j^q^T^qT I ^5fTSf^?n 
fTTTT '3Ti^?^3 f^c^?5^TT%: ^^4] ?tCt^ ^1 l ^.^- 

‘ 5 ESiRT^ 5 r 1 ‘^T^qg«=HT%^-^Tf^ 5 jRRrq 1 q?mm#Rc^cqftJirarr 
f^J II’ I = 5 r 315 q ^\ 1 ^Tirsf^gi^ 

^ qr ^Tcq^^qrl^: 1 ^^?rTcTr?qT^Tr^irirr- 

I ^?qTs^iq mi #?sq mm fq?TTf^JTTi%5ft 11 ’ 1 

<3Tf^iitrT m^ q[4cT3gT?jr?cr- 

fl'^T^T^C: I ^T!iTt ^?5rTS3^1T^W'i^^ m 

i^WT 1 5=rT?T ^:^T535Pq?ror*j55p m 

fsrqwT I m^ qmsf^^qf ^epq^T 

^cnsfFq^rqqr^jrT^Tfq mmmt 1 1 

^ ^ '5[MT3^f^TT: I ^rt^T mmv,^ 

3^qMq %^ 4 : 1 ^ qm?r^qTsf^- 

m gcrif^ 

gR?!Sf^qgqT?T?i?’^^Ts^ ?r ^f^xTq?T^ur?^f^r^%?r 

^?Tfq?[:mT^ i ^^qrsl qf^7:**^qjT^- 

^TO^tir 7{tqT^?RqT I 
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T5T?.cr5Fr Ji<3rr.' i 

=^!l’ I crwisS':5)T^5rT=^^?nr^'^3Fr^: :^s?-H^“?:qr-^50r"3iJ=^-^-iTT^WT“ 
Trffi^'^TnrT i m^rcsrsF^iRsriTsnnrTfjj i 

qffuj-(TT^qT5J5?srif^ ^^Tff^?:^Tf^n' l \ 

fIrfiTO 1 qsrq'^msc^ir; i yr^Y+^rinarRT ^q=5f^?T?TT57T?Tr:, ^q'N^^r- 
iirfTRT m i 'ST-^Trsrq '£rj?r?Tjm?:sf^=^4?f: i f^c3?%3if- 

5rE?r|r ii i 

'srlif^Rr mhm ii’ i 

%?rTf 5 ^ i iriJiYorf^ i 

qeff i ^m)^K: i!’ # i 

mm m^\s^ i 5^3 % ^ 

sTc^gT ^ I 

sf%?:f^->?Tf?gfqrf?rTs-^55q^ff^sF;?5ri-?r^f|5^cT^5r-!^qTr5^ &qf ^ 

?r^ 5 g^r i ?13 ^«r 

^ ¥rT5r^^i ‘^5ftq;^fjrT5f%rf1'^=^TqTT 
3^^'l%q??Tqi ^h ^rt, 

^T, srT^JTl^n^T ^T, ^T I ^T^HTTf:— • 

^5r^?[%5?TT.arrv^r?j; 1 ?Tsns?Y ^qf ^^orT-^rf: 

3 1 lcqf^wt=q^ 11 

5rTnrr^w^>tq=q^fw: 1 jttwrw: 

Ii’ |f^ I fl: ?TT53T^%^^: TOT I ^ ^=^3T3Tt3T 

'3Tf^qT?r>' 3ftrr er^T^j^: q?:.- ii’ 1 ^'SrsEfcT^^r 
h^f^tl Tr?T:ll qro^t qife ^- 

f^oft: q?:q q?f[||’ qfflrgfS^>^qfig[T 1 m\ f| 

f^?iT nttor 11 ’ iRr 1 wm 

qf^rqrqtqt li^ |fq | |^T- 

.ftqsgq |;|%?:qfsf^Trq %qT I vrq|q ^BfqT^^qrfT^Tqj: \\i 

1 qTOigq^JTTr^TqT?^ ^mqf% “q \ 


1 j 1 

^5^rs4ffT?TRm^lTS5rw^f^p^^^T 5e??Tq[f^s 

i T^^?;q'n?r R=q>?:gqr?Kr^c5rT^?fTrmfR^T!Kr 

m ^?7Tq%: m i ^^qiT5r-^T^WT?TRr- 

^?iTqf%: =eT T^Ti^K\ i iifq=^T?;T??T: 
q^g^qr qq:^^^ 0 T^ ?r 

g g?r=c3Ty37Tsq%r^ ^tr: ij 

5Frffq% ^fq^fITfJV:2qTIcl¥ft^lI?52T ?TTq?rf^* 
f^^f ’lmqrgTs^fn^ q^f^gst .f^f^^T^iqfqf^^*, ^ h 
?r?‘+”gq^T^q^, f^?3 ieqif^^fmqqi^af \ 

^rf^^^rqi^fq ^qifq: ^q=q& ^TrmqR # ?rT?q5?j\i 

jfg q^^ifrg^qrsf^ft^ ?rT?crl^q*^3qTifq^. fr v(m^ %r- 

fr^T^! ^ qy g^qt q-qqm%!?qnii q: q^^TTornft; 

^ w: 1 q;=pqRHT g!?^ ii^ ifin 

gRTTT#f^Tp qqT57g55qT‘'t:qTqt^?;^Tq^ qqj% %- 

I ^^Tf^=^Tq fqmq crrqTJ^^Rq^TT sRg 

qT5=qsiT \ q^RF-q f^?qq?rqT5'q^RqqT fqqqqq ?qi^§q 

qqq 1 qfq qqq qTS‘4:gqq=E^ q’^Ts?^ w 
f^|ur ^q^T^rc^qifwq q qrsj ^^qyq. i 
^Rf^|qr qyq^t qqq qq^f^q^tsf^ ^ i srorq^r 

qT5rTss|;q: ^ q %qfqqqq 53qNTl% I qRi?7tte'r q>qfe:g:qs*^3q3Tq> 

feftqqyq 5qf^qq%q^Rf^qtnf^;gq qq:5EqR'qTqmqforqTqT^^, 
m f^rcqqyq;, q^jq'R; q§Rq3fq=E§ji?ft^^T^, q^jn^fq; 
qrtcqiq^f^iqj |q i:?q i|wqq:, qlqisqqqt, qtqitif^ qq* 

, n '■ ■: 
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I 



srf^Tf^cri^ll 


53?T^?:Dr-5r5qfTR«?iT<7^:, 

S^rq^ti 


II II 


'3TTd5f3rnT!^?Tf^ srtef 
TO 1 

if^ ^er: ^m: 

lifter d»Tt TOT^T^dn: i TO i 

.^isnr.! €tjt> ft ftftq-: i 

I ^T^Et^^TTTftrTOJ 2?TT^'t2r: I H d«7> 

^1 STRTTR't dn: ^\^W. I kij( 57 

f^^KSTROTTOt ^5r^'t^?7€l'S5fifT^^ ?rTOT dm 3Tft JT ^i%^5rmar- 

7T5pm ^ft 3 3?Tr?t^^?Tft^Tfqrr { 

V'; m 5 r^tm dm ^r^ftef \ 

■'TOI- - 

ftRT I 

!fid^ dR^^fm (R. ?.) 

j sTT^f^Sr^ROT moTR^^* 57d ??TOi- 

^ jnd7:R: 1 ^.^\^ ^ ftrf?Td7:te’^R^ I «# ‘f 
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:^OT5ErTrf^7rP3iT d^rr: 3?7Ml’^r i i- 

5rs?¥r^f59i^?¥^T: qf^g;Rm i ff II T%^r?r!^T 

?7f^ I'e ^T m\ I 

?e5j^ Itto ^stt II i 

^^ffir^qr: I fl:f%5^T: i ec^iTfffq 

5r2fr3rJir3q^?=i?%: i iT^>3r?Ttq5rf^T^q?:: i mi ft 

^FrmgTr^sgfETTJ^f % ^1 

mmi %sf^ ^liT'^qi^n^* It’? 5r?rcr?rTRT f^mit i 

qlt Itl ft^TTH qi^l I mt— 

qft cqf^ 5Fm I 

^:tfTSq 5qf% Itq:, =qTl-?Tft&ql?!R qftfrf# 
k^qcr|t^q=qht f^q^rnriqf =q ^?r 

qjlI^qTUrqfrTqwq:, 

‘¥r^ft I =q ktrh^ |)q 

^qf% Itq^q WA qjm i 

J i ^5rTJiTqracT qq ^sfirqlq w rq^nlr Itq: Hk%i 

qTQ^q^T^ijr ftjqqiorr i 

cn^T^^^nrift ^ qiT^?q ^T5^Rpq^TU?^|antqt ! m 

qi^Ssft I 3T?r: ?j5q> # dn^ftlt w ^qlTf^rr 

^ II d^T: ^ ^Km 

qftfcfr ^qft i 


i c;v, 

?'f% fl; ^5?q^RRf ^Ruf 

^^Ttriw cfsrTt^T^^fq-RTR^Rf^^ sri^^: srf^- 

1 m ^ i 

f%^ R?T2rT f4f^?^^rr?r?=|qHT|f3t^^ f^qrT?TTrq%T=?T^?’l Aw 

f^lf^: mn i 

1 WT'I: fwRT: 

1 II f^^iT^WT^R m 1 ii?7?5?5TT?f 

wif^far f^WRsriPf I . 

. ■5?7?qRq‘3?rqRRTW^T'T: 1 

5T 5rM 5frTfTW ^?T ^ JT^^rf^WfcT 1! ifcT I 

qsf ^ f^^T5=Wlf^ 3?Tfif«?RT?WW 

^?=?TF?T5!:ffcf qi'f wrf^qjf^qnr i 

^RTR^^^pTRqr f^’?T?rq3iqu qm% i qiciqjFW = 5 ^ ^^r- 

?^?Ta[T d?TT t^r: 1 =q 

^f^5r^qjq?Twr^5T l?jqj T%i%5q-gwS' ^1: ii 

^^wiTTOor I cT?-iR^^^^iT|^5T^^r?T^5rwJTTfq 

I c!5rR^?RRf^iTm^Aq^4 ^ 

f^sftTOifTi? I ^ f^c^cT??? f^jtcrii i ^%q'4'^qfq ^ 

^TcqSRqf^Tf^ f%fl:^q[ I ^STTR^Tjqf^T^Rqf^ ^ 

^o3T^ ^TfsT’ 1 

w ff. w ^T«qT ^Psr 

j^Tt^'tqr tm ^fq ^mm ^rq^Hi^-qr 1 
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?TT?!15:5F?3f^qT^fc^l5^‘7?TTriJTTf^ l?:q'T^^Tf^ d»7T '3T^^^“ 

mfH I i ^ d% 

%f%j}?Tr^^T 4 ’^^ie?r^fr f^^isr i 

^^T^T55rT^iTT?iT qf^fl^^ trari 
qrrafq7r«?^^T^'t^>3Tf^^fef? i mmn 

5rT^rfkr=^^qofl‘W'^fr I mw. ^cf 3 ^ 

1 f%?i ^T^^qT^^T^3rpwT?rT m im ^ 

%^5f 5n^=^JT i ^^??~- 

m?i \ ' ' 

5fR^ 11 ( i 

m ^ sriirrfTf ^f%^T?if 

?TT^?rv?TfC^ I 2r?Aq-sr??;qwt^g^?rTff jr^f^TTicTi^ 

’q‘»^??qoftq‘g^TfR ^^5 ?rsTT 

^sf ;q[pris:qq If^fq- 

qg:f^qr I ^w^?5rii^q^drto fkimt srif^cf ^ ^^^uf^crRUTT#- 
qrqf T%wfq; i q tort ^??rqf^q^q srqj^ 

?T)qr^5rT=qTft'’fiT?TlTOTqTOT5TTq^ I qq 5r^: ?5rT?'^q?T5rTlfigTq|^- 
^qf ’^qlqmT^T^q^'tqtq^tn I 

^sitTrOTqf’fTT^T^qcgq^^gi^?:^ I f^Wim 

tor vsrqm qqq^Rsc^NqjqqT^- 

mii ?Tq5TR^q^q^ 

^^T?qrq^ qj^qN ! q^ r m qftrq;?TqqqtRI 






^^f?cr I m^m ^ ^ ^isq-crr \ 

^?5^T=^ & ^«5t: q^srf 5ff|fii:^R?l I vM^^^lm^mm 

q’sjilrq-Kf srif^f^cr \ HTr?:?f!?rmFTrfr^^srt5f i m q-T’^'^^srRt^T 

Wf^^‘7f%f^^^P4T-^RT^'i?3T5TT-ffesr^5r?^ =f ?T>5^T?^drrr ! 

m mm i s 

5ErqM& ! |?F?iU|- ^r W ssmT?=^T |,^:-2r 

i iqsitTf: ) H nsf ^ 

-^ft.f^:^^^T¥‘RT m\i I vSTc^r^q ! 

^t’7?9rip;^s’:TOn?r|2r mmw. Ci^Trsfa 

^ST %?i 5rg^ts5f ^T«t I 

'3^f^^g5?TR 5ns’5f> sr^I% f^'lf^TcT: 1 ( 3fT& ) 

|^2T¥r37^R— 

Tr^T9T^ lRtjrjq:ii ( Tfto ) 

^c^5f I ^ ^Tf m f^xn?- 

tr^^ssrf^ ^xT 5E2n;t{Tf^7 ^fe?TTq?jir i «7sr?Tf^^TRori 

>t Tftfft’afT^T^* i 

5rTf^^: I 

?}5f ff iT?r:5rim?^^mwt#5^fw 5rTaTm't?fflsi%’*T5ft% m 
srTqT2}R!7 fmi. f^n^?rRT^ i 

Tm^ wi ^ \ 

^f?r5r?i=^>s^ mT^ itm fd^ferr \ 
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> ^^^"3 %5r^5Tf T?fTq^ 

\ m\^ 

e s(^5i ?riof H 

|^2tf5€lP4T ?fmf^Tr?^T^% 37fT?^: I 

ft €NT?tw^ 5 f?T: m’^^i 

m I '3T^> ?Tg;f^uq Tri4: 

rM f^f%- 

»5rmP7?T5r^'if^^^g ^T ^T 

TrT=^r^^l^3f^^^T ^ f^ir[J5?T^cr^ST 

^ir^ 1 ^1 5TT^ ^?r:5rTra^^’^R75T2^^ ^^iw 

fti^TTT??: I^S^jcTrftr: I 

gn?TT?iT ^qy2Tsri^T^k'3T5:^T’^5^??%W: II 

5IU^^ff3^¥T3 II 

( j^tjf ^.'.i»o -":^'4 ) 



mt fif^s^T fsr5!?r% !t 

qRurw ^ fta#: i 

'3TT^=?^^ ferf^Hri^ ?T-^R ^qjTS^r 5rf^qT’3T^ II 

^%q^5?c5rTT?T ^^\: qqf^m:*— 

<3fTWWT?: qRojTfr^T^ f£r^T^5rT?5-5rr^- l 

^f^qj|JrteT^t?ri' q5;¥[W5pT^cor^Tf^?fTq; i ^T|?fT?TiHqjT?5rH^wf^^-. 

5r^2?^,^T^5ifTrq^T=!?t f^cQ?mra[q%:sT?Tf 
TTRWq^T^’ =q qf^qTfl^fTTTOWT^T'^^rR^vrerT^ f^^i: 1 
f| q;c5RT’ymte5^?i^q^^^q?7qqqFg^w 
^S^TRcT^TTR^^, | qifsr- 

q^Tdw^ m qjR-^^fT^^qR^f^^qRr 
# ??rr^fl%fq^q=^f^'^q: i “aT'^^q^q-te^gr- 

?3TR?r q^r?r^RSfl%^?T” q^^tTwqR 

qi^T^^^T&sfq aTIT^vrqiq: 1 

q^friw^sji^ ^^^oRf^fq^f^cf 

i%?fq: I ts=iR§ '^mmm q^c^nw^, 5qq|^?iR=^f^^fq^^?R‘+^q- 
qf^sqjqlf^ ‘q^qiR ^Tf% m^t q^^riwf^?: 

3^q^^^3^qq2?I^T^5?| '3TT?;fHqKqwqT?iTrFTr?f: q^i- 

3?l?lir^ I 

'Sn^Rqi^sfq sfiT:?Tlti(5fiq?qRl^W^iqgrRq5?#f^q^ ! ?l qi^if 
R^gqifEigsq^^qftsfq qrf^qf^^: I qgrR^ “Mn ^?FqT 
“^*5^ mvr^ ); fq^‘, qR^q, 

q|5 qfesflt* •; :-jVr;’',' ^ 

R . ■ :’ ■ : ;' ;■ ■'- 
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qTT%TT%=^3f^^'T^wopf m 

5Er5fi%^srcrTf|?ff i 

sr?g?r: tr^37TOq^3j w<^} ^fKWTir: I 

^ m I >3R 

3r(^.g5^r JT^^'tJTTJT, %?2T3TT5r- 

g^T^T^f ^m: srf^qfT^w 3ifiTfPi??:qT^5cr3rsrir%«Tcrrwf^^frf 
^ teaTcfr^rrJT i ^ 

^f^r<Tg%cr?i^=Er ^spq gNnrwq-iftJT i 

4)371=^1^1 

5E^¥rTf4^1 ^ qR’Jfwws-ii^lerf^cf, ;7if4 sr=q^7TT^rsrsrTTq% 

f4in?IT^T3:TUFT felfTST^^qT^ggnTUrl^ I 

5?g4)s^Tf4^^T5rT?i^^^R^ 5rf4v7T^4 

mmm \ ^ =^14 37Tisr=E^f 
U?^5E^r 5riTW) 'STTI^qur ^'^:qiv4^^f7?R^5rr^5'?37WrI,-, 
^??jcnf4?Tt ^ 37T«^r37^?JT7r4^?rT 4)^RTI?^, 374 

^f?^5rT^?rT^q^i:f^7rf|?rT 5r?4c^^'tq?RT^; 

^Tf44t ^>m=^m 3Tfq f4q- m\ 

Kf^^RTTrf^ ^ftirqji%^RT?imf4?TRT^37T5r&?r irT^it^Tft4^5r=^?iT 
f4f4^?iRR4nr i 

^14 f4f4% m4s 

l^^7:nr3Ti:T=^F4sr^4f 37=^Vf):: ^^4 ^=^5TM3=w^r if4 

T^TO ' )ET5lf^ I 3TT?)^T5r5t ^HRTr^mr% gTO^ef, ^%r. 

7:3=77?Tmciq^>: g3C37TaRTgqT^;7^T^'t^T7R, ^ROTT ^ *T7:TrM^T5?- 
‘ ^^IT^SScSTTri; I f^srwVRWTTrerT^^tTg ¥fcrf% f4=^T^orT I 

^ Trr^^T=^u4oT qTf^4t=2??iU!7f^^quf qft^sriTT’^ 

^Rq?^3rf4i^qTO3=4~“qr7:q'Rsrr4 qft#sTf% ^TTR:%q54^T^ f4^=rf4T^ 

^7:oft4) 37l^” 1 4fr ^ l^n^stwr^f 


«|o J } €? 

f^^T?:: I lerrgr iRr 

JT#^?7qiqt TrTq-5fT=qF42?j=^?f ^T4g;^ff- 

f${5&g ^q=2rij , '3Tr=qT=4^r=Er?qf^f?F^^nT 
( tf|:qJTq^ ^o )— ‘4 35TTf575r^?T TTS^sI^oft 

m qftwi^f ^=s^5r^wTi%?if qil;orT?T5ftft^?3nf^ 

I^TTqj^nri^T^-qsp&fT i 

qf^ww>s?rtoi?rRf%^f i” 

^jnf^f^5£fff 5fi[ ?r^=^K?3[i 

f5r^4^s4Rl?r 5rtoT 'cr^ \\ ( n ? ) 
^f^q^sf^nor ?TTq^!5i:f^^ ^Hr* 

^Tct: 5^1 ij 

qq^ “qq^’ 

‘^cq?f&’ o^iRqRq^RxrqlRT “3T?rif?f?t5??f sr^”R5nf^r 

‘fq^TTl^’ |f^ qqR '53?q?j^’ o?rR??R?q?^7qR, 1 ^ 

if^ '3T^Tqds?2T«TTq^'Tf^5f?q?5?T fqqOT ^T^qR^WRTgf^ 

(jcfqf ^rf^c-^fe^SF^^qqrq^’q, “f^uf q^T?t %?rR 

5qr^P-rg* ?qmq|q fqf^^ f^'?.RTRR # qftwm?rRq^qar 

# qq 5!3^Tff'r 5gq?i37'i5ia'5?Rl: qfqojRqi'qqjg^qfq 

iTi^?^TR^fq^gT?Rf.Rsrf%^nr ^^.qirff^qjRT q^^r j^ifct- 
?f^iT ?qtq# 3?Fqqfrqifqq^ feqrqqrfe?!— grar 

grjqcqf^niRqTqqf^qRrfr 2?Tsqq^q7fq?Tr ftr^FcT: qrqf^™- 
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il ( ?f=vTO5?| ) 

s^jTWcf ?TT^^3T|qi%2KraTi^.— 

3nrg^q?T3PTf^?rT% m '^qrTf^^flrff^rw; qRww: 

f^€r=^^ssT¥rm srf^^T H |% i 

I ^^B■?^Tf^r^^T^T^qor i 

cFSfT ^ m^*fk q‘OT'TCT??T?iw^?i 'Tf^orrTT^rl 

55EWTfTf^?i ^^srirf^qT i ^=^^T[tq- ^oiprfT- 

f%5r^5ri^«T^rf5T!TT^tj[Trq[ ^sfy^rsT^rTf^JiT TTcT^q^^q’err 

3^f^^q5T^wWt ^r=^5r II” ( ?V‘^) 

^T^Efer^Tp?: 'r^^rm^fts- 

5rf^sT^q:j ^OTsf^r qp^orrii:, f^-^p-r^TTpcimPtqir^T^^'t^yrT 

m] PffEPtq’^iat i 

^Fr^ltif^sr ii 

m f^Wq3RqT%?i^T I 

q^iq?^?rN?f n tfcr” 

^ss^ri^— %sf^ f^^Tf2rTr%^??Tq?^?^r 


^=||R5rqtcrflr^T<i^WTf^ I cTS?Tfl:~^ 
mmi i” ( sffiJF5:T^^' uk ) 



^ f%^?r I’ ‘cr# ^i: 

f%^ srpT w. 

qff^fof'7i|’?^l»75r: q^rsf^ m, 

i ^TT^f^rsrg^T^i^rf nrlqTf^?^2r57r^T?5i<T3f^^^ qfsn^^^n^> 
jffcTWTM ^ ft 2 nF?r 

fsr K^'fsrp i ^m^Tft^iirT?fT??r% i %m^ i ^ 3 

cr^s??T^is?^ I ^^IcT m\ m\ 

I?r5iflr^m?^ fl:^?lTft^T?=tsr^ 1 mj 

^^Inffp II 

PTIT ^f^^K?Tft?T^T i 

t?.^ =^Tf^?r^# TOTc?T^^ni-q, ?T?i^t 

I q^?IT?57T 5 PT^^:5rftr^f^^|i5«TTf^f^- 

5[f^5fts;t R?T p iT^rHift 1 mj^ ^fa-: 5=!Ttr^r?:TWT 

w?fT sfTssr p.^>sp=5^ri i ^qir^JTT Tm^ p: 

%$’G%5r?rT{S5r?r 1 ” fRr i 

qrrsipg^* gfxq?rsf|q%- 

qJiqiOTf^ ^W3J3^ 1 

( ^nn=? ) msFcmr^mt 

“aT«n m^^mv^m fqq?m^q> f3q§t! sgri^s^^ i 

^^s^qirsifs^jrmt 11’^ ;j r ; ' 
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5rTeFqfqf?t?T^TO?r qr?i 

5rTi?q?:#?T i fl: jTcfrqjgqi?!^— 

ciTf ft?[gqjRorr??cirr f^TOF^r^qtqsTifl^r 
;5crqf%q?7qT%^T^^rI..”— ^c3T!5q[, ^’tr^T^T ^\km 

q=^ nq I 

j?T5f^iT^Tf^5Tr qf?.^jrrfr^rr#i7 ^ stfst- 

m ’33i?prTri[ 

qRtJTTW^ srTsfiTTri%r^% 1 |?sr?TT# 

30T^mS«r5(T^ f^^q: qf^^lf^— 

q^^fe5fTT 

^sqRT I” ( m 1 ) 

^ fqf^^fqRPrfq ¥r=^lRwq- 

|5rm% srq%^: I q?qsqT‘ 

5^qR^qjT #r 'I# 5r=q%^—qRnrw'i=# \ 

^TTiftr^'^^Tqri qR^(5fTqTfq?if H^=q^T^ 

^ fqq=rfqTr^??T ^^5rqT?i: crqT?ff r%5r=?fqTfq^f5rqiq- 

qj^qqqlq^q l^cl??^ I IqetqqST f%q=rf- 

i ?Tmi=^Rq^ f^erwq^sr q'qf^grgq^'^q 

qTfq?ft.^^ri?Tq^?!Tq ^sq^rirfqqTTrf^^T^crqT ?q5^qqri;i 

^T:Rft^%ur ^|?fRT3^urqi^7^^ ¥l=rf|;Rrasqi| 

^qrfsTTqq^^^r fqq^qiqq-q ?ft- 

r^rsrTfqrd \ mi^ mm% 2?Ff- 

5[f=qm'TSf^ ^ cf“^q^?ITqT^ ;0[Rqq qT^F^J?;, 

qqtfq TrT^T^nr^^S^5Fr% fqq. 

4mfk^ ^fRT=qT^Fr ^ 


^f5i:T=qT^q‘ rfT€T?Tt 

^hHr- 

“w f^i;§:?fT^m i” 

# ^Tf#^F4?T“ 

^??r sr^fScfii i g ^ s?rqfqsq i 

m i??rif%^Tf^^Tsrq' ^Bw^m- 

sr^fficTT l m 

3 5B3=srf^ 

^ I “W fsri^?TT^T^f^”c3TTt^ sBiRcRig^^t i^qgr^^rT 
srf^qT^csq 1 f?r!Bg5^Tft^TS^^5r #5 efsit-^: Hgq^'i^rqTTTc^ 

5ri”f^ ^tRhbt^ti :^s^5r- 

q^Wm^TTf^^^JR-fq R^T^^5r?T 5r%qTr^^ I 

cn=qR^q- qf^unffSTTfe^ to'^f^rif^ ?T=»=q?Rft|?f w^^- 
^Jqsff^g ^sRjy I 5q«^ 

?Hr?7?fqf^qT;??rT?T T%2r=^qT?qf^qT- 

^BiRqsTS^ sri^T??, q^T^^r m^v. qjTf^q^T 
q^‘4:3|?TT?JT ^fq 2T-si^fe^^cTT T^q‘=^q‘Tq^?Tf^qJT: I 

?T-sTt f^^>q5qTii^: i ^^JT-^-rqqf^^T'qT^^feT 

^R^imqr ^c^ifqqjr: 5rfef:^?rTOT: i 

=q- q^rf^^Tq'T^^TB.— RqJ: 

^q-=^qTfqBTiI, ; B^TTCq^I^q qRq-TB5rTft!B^=q^Tq: 
f^qTTsrifq^^irqRjq q’qf^eft q-TTw I qRorwqrf^BT 
5BTSfq itm ^TSF^rqfT^ OTB, B qj^B ^T-st 

%Bf%?T=qF^qr ^tttot^t: i qf^orraqrTfqB^pq^i# 

^mw. iT^fk^, f^^rBqnft^^pqqr^F? ^ 

;3?:5r^??t ?TT^ ^5F¥rT5qq I 

qfqqifeTT— 
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?rT=^rT i * •>:■ * i cr^sqRq'^jrif^^^^f^: 

TO^r^TcTO'TR^Til: 

1 ^ct: J 

flrJjtjfsTT'^r^i '» -Ji- 

iTfrsr^^rT^T %?Tf^T^ I 

rTriOT^qj^R^^ ^5rTOr^^s|s4crf|2i& i” 1 % i 

?iR f^^Fa-: ^5^5rii%T |qTa5^orf^d?iw- 

I l^rL^^wf%^i-a5TJ=^3 f ^rifcr ^s^sriTTjft 

^3^: I a ls?a 3?:(a^jf?8TTO : ^T^aua^5T-srfa5=TrmTHre^ I^jt- 

aj^orfe^ua^rq^asii^t: ^os^^ruafT , 
i r^spat 
ItsfR^raTaf^^Tg^afta ^pqj^^T^or 

m rrc^qj^^aT^s^q? «??^?aT mk^^j i 

?75ia??T (UR) 

q?i5Ea srf^qi^^r 1 

aa ^^ fa^qaai aiatia ^aTa^Tfe^Fai^CTw 

laT^?:crrte?ats?aaTq?K5qqTf^a: 1 a#a ^ 

“^aifafa^qa a^r ^B^axa a?=f3Li^;’ 

aiaaqataaRT^Tr^ai aTa!a5aRaa:q?af ^ealat^f-a 
aataar sqRaatq^i^R a>f^aT 1 

^aa aiatalaT^5fnrr^;gT?gT^7j^itjj- 

fa-^g a aRata: i 


PART II 



THE MEASURES OF GODS 


Dll. T. Iv. Aciiarva, I. K. s., m. a. ((.\\lcutta), 
pii. 1). (Levdmn), j). Lj'rr. (Lokeox), 

Professor of Siiuskrlf Allohobad Vuirersifi/. 

The spiriiualists and j)iulosopliers have apologised 
for even Ininging down the gods within the sphere of 
description (dhyana)/ Historically it is not quite cer* 
tain from when the gods began to be idolised. So far 
as the faithful and devoted worshippers are concerned, 
the idea of tigure-representation of gods and goddesses 
appears to have been conceived even in the nature- 
worship of the early Vedic times. Later in the Vedic 
period the unlimited, the immeasured god, beyond the 
conception of thought and Avords, was represented as 
possessing a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thou- 
sand feet and other features, obviously a multiplied ■ 
number of human limbs." Thus the idolisation of gods 

1. (a) 3T1TO W 

ll (nhavishya-nurana) 

iT3fi 51^1% pi p3:mR{i 

(SJiaixtla'.niiranu<) 

3. (a) 

{ Punisha-suMa, Yajtirvoda) 

(6) wfssgfifgig i 

g*t: 11 

(Mahabhtti'ata, Santi'parvaa, 47, 20 } Bhavishya Purana.) 
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and goddesses appears to have been going on from very 
early times for hundreds of years till we come across 
in the llama yana of at least 500 B.G. an undoubted 
reference to the sculpturing of Sltfi in the form of a 
golden image which was unavoidably required as King’s 
Consort for a royal public function. The early archaeo- 
logists who refused in the absence of archaeological 
i‘ 0 ma,ins to go far beyond the Christian era on the liasis 
of the literary e^'idences, both Vedic and post-Yedic, 
for the sculptural representation of gods and goddesses 
in India, must have been udser by the recent dis- 
coveries niad(‘ at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, Avhich have 
shifted the sculptural history of India beyond the A’edic 
period by not less than a few thousand years. But 
both the literary references and archaeological iinds have 
left the practical artists in a state of utter confusion. 
Even todiiy tlie sculptor or the painter does not know, 
at any rate he does not put into practice, the uniform 
proportion of tlie image he makes. In fact he could 
have no guidance until the i5ilpa-sastra was codiflecl. 

The image-maker of Situ must have made a realis- 
tic representation, hecause Sita was his contemporary. 
The image-makers of Gautama Buddha, of Gtindhfira 
or Amaravati school, or of Sarnath and other places, 
were not Buddha’s contemporaries. Nor were there any 
photographs or models available for the sculptors. 
And it is also doubtful if those sculptors could have 
met any man of Buddha’s race or family. Thus their 
images of Buddha if not guided by the Silpa-sastra must 
have been imaginary and unauthorised so far as the 
physical features and personal proportions of the Buddha’s 
figure are concerned. Naturally, therefore, the artist’s 
confusion will he endless when he attempts to repre- 
sent from his imagination the unknown gods and god- 
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ilesses of whom there are no models or photographic 
copies and no ethnical representations for his guidance. 
Let the artist be as much idealistic as he chooses to 
]}e, even more than the \^edie seers, hiif only as I’cgat'ds 
the expressions he gives to the images of the gods and 
goddesses, and let the individual artists lie t^onlent. 
with this much originality. But there must he a Imr- 
niony among the artists themselves regarding Hie gene- 
ral features and proportionate measures of the limbs 
of deities, for, otherwise, there is bound to lie a funda- 
mental unreality about the whole production, and thus 
the very object of the artist will he frustrated. Tt i.s 
easy to imagine the god Siva, for instance, in his vari- 
ous moods and activities, such as the lover and bride- 
groom of the Mountain -maid, or as fury incarnate 
at the sacridcial function of his father-in-law, Daksha, 
where his most beloved wife, Sati, lost her life, or at 
the dance of destruction. But it would create an unreal- 
ity about his very existence if one artist gives to the 
^iva image the features of the (Grecian Avarrior Alex- 
ander the Great, or the French conqueror Napoleon 
Bonaparte, another artist makes him the replica of a 

Chinese or Japanese monk, a third one gives to Siva 
the short stature of a. Gurkha soldiei* or the tall lieard- 
ed figure of a Sikh horseman, and a fourth artist 
represents Siva in the delicate womanly figure of a 

Burmese or Siamese gentleman clad in coloured silk. 
Another great God, Vishnu, AA'ho has been perhaps the 

most popular deity for centuries and has undergone as 

many as ten incarnations, is, like Siva, found in funda- 
mentally divergent forms, some of which are indisting- 
uishable even from female figures. The goddesses of 
wealth and learning, Lakshmi. and Sarasvati, have been 
retainiiig their popularity, down to the modern age and 
their figures often appear as. the frontispiece in monthly 
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magaziTies published iu various modern languages of 
India. ThOvse images like those of Pv^ama and Sitfi, 
and Rridliu and Krishna have undergone much more start- 
ling* physical changes at the hands of the artists; 
the southern variety of the Madras Presidency bears 
no similarity with the western variety of the Bombay 
Presidency including the Mahratta and Gujarat types, noi* 
has the northern variety, comprising of sub-divisions of the 
Pimjal), United Provinces and Bihar types, any affinity 
to the Eastern variety with sub-divisions of Bengal and 
Orissa types. The other gods and goddesses as well 

as the epic heroes and heroines have met with a 

similar fate owing to the boundless fancies of the 

artists. One (van understand and even tolerate the 
racial or provincial stamp inevitably marked on the 

goods in the countries of their origin. Tlie local beauties 
or heroes may supply the model to the imagination of 
the artists. But the realistic fundamental uniformity in 
the measure and proportion of images need not inter- 
fere with the idealistic expression of the artist’s mind, and 
does not injure his individual originality. The general 
rules of grammar and metre have never injured the 
style or diction of the individual composition. Even the 
employment of new metres by a poet presupposes the 
restriction of uniformity. To be original one need not 
be lawless. Even under the limitation of proportionate 
measure the artist can have unlimited scope for his 
original production. 

There has, however, been a uniformity among differ- 
ent groups of authoritative works dealing with the sub- 
ject of measure of gods and goddesses and other beings. 
The subject has been elaborately treated in a number 
of Furdnas, Agammm.dL Silpasdstras under tala^mdna} 

^ See the writer’s Diobionary of Hinda Arohifceofcwe under Talamana. 
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The term fdla according to the Bralmmmla^jmrdna (Part 
1, Second Anusahgapada, Chap. YTT. D7) and the Snpr<f‘ 
hhoddgama (Chap. XXX. 22) implies the distance ]>e- 
tween the tips of the fully stretched thumb and the 
middle finger. Put both in the Ilalsga-pitmua (Chap. 
258, Y. 19) and tlie standard work on the subject, the 
Mmamra (Chaps. 05 & (>6), the tuhf system of measure- 
ment has been further simpliiied for the practical artist 
by prescribing the face to ])e the unit ol' measure for 
individual images. Thus the total length of an image 
of the ten tMa measure, for instance, should be ten 
times its own face-length, i.e., the distance between the 
chin and the top of the head. The neck, thence the 
navel zone, thence the thigh-root, thence the knee-cap, 
thence the ankle and feet are given a certain propor- 
tional measures in this unit. Similarly the arms, hands, 
palms and fingers etc, bear certain proportional 
measures. And the variations of interspacMi between 
different limbs are distinguished in four b/tangas or 
poses (viz. samahhahga, abhahga, atihhahga and tri- 
hhaiiga) and in three postures or attitudes, straight 

or standing, sitting and recumbent. 

The Bimbammui (Ms., British Museum, no. 558-592) 
in an appendix, has referred to twelve varieties of this 
iMa measure, while the Mfmmivra has illustrated with 
full details up to the tenth variety, leaving out the 
eleventh and the twelfth varieties which, as stated in 
the Bimbamma, should be employed in measuring cer- 
tain (super-) gods and fiends (Eakshasas). Each of these 
twelve or ten varieties admits of three sizes, namely, 
large, medium, and small. The classification of the tala, 
systems and their details as given in the Mmmmra 
almost reappear without much alteration in the Amki- 
madhheda of Ea^yapa (Ms. Egg. SMS, S012, Eol, 251), 
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(Chap. XXXTV 30-40), BpM-ScmhiU 
(Chap. lA'lU. t) and oHiBr works. 

.Vc'oording to all these authorities the ditterent 
varieties of the hiln mea,siire are used in measuring 
(li)Terent classes of gods and people and other heings:- 

i Large ten IdUi is prescribed for superior gods (Brahma, 

■ Anshnii. Siva and others), Buddha, .Tain images (Tina, 

'' Siddha, Saugandha, Arhat, Bareva and the other 

Tirthaiikaras), and devotees of the Sayujya class. 

Middle ten liila is recommended for superior god- 
desses'lLakshnu, Sarasvata, Savitri, Bhudevi, Durga, and the 
Love-goddess), the Sarupya class of devotees and others. 

Sintill ten Mf is suggested for Sfimipya cla.ss of 
devotees and others. 

Nine is prescribed for inferior goddesses (e. g. 
Brahmanl, Vaishnavi, Mahendri, Ehairavi, Ohamundi, 
Kaumfiri, Yarahi and others), the Sfilokya class of devo- 
tees, superior sages ( Yasishtha, Bharga\a, A is\ ainitia, 
Bharndvapi), certain mythical beings (e. g. Yaksha and 
Yidyadhava), (bmula and others. 

Iilighf f(Vf/ is recommended for Sages (like Kasyapa) 
and ordinary human beings, etc. 

Seven is suggested for Sages (like Agastya), cer- 
tain demigods and mythical beings, and ordinary females. 

Six is prescribed for tiger and such other 

animals, 

Yive tala for Ganesa (a mythical beingX 
Your tala' for Goblins (Bhuta), etc., 

Three fdla for Kimiara (a mythical being), 

Two trda for goose* and other birds, and 
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One fd!a for Hauduka and K.-ihaiidha (iieM.dles.s 
body). I 

This method ot the Silpa-sasii'M^ has Ixmmi eom- 
mended hy the modern Enropean artists. “The 
(Ancient) Hindu image-maker or sculptor*’ oljseines Mr. 
Hadaway ‘Oloes not work from life, as is lh(‘ usual 
practice among Europeans, hut he has in place of 
the living model, a most elahoraie and heautifiil system 
of proportions, which he uses constantly, <‘omhining 
these with the ohservation and study of natural de- 
tail. It is, in fact, a series of anatomical rules and 
formulae, of intinitely more practical use than any Euro- 
pean system which I knou' of, for the Indian one 
treats of the actnal proportion and of the surface form 
rather than the more scientific attachments of muscles 
and the articulation of hones”', 

“There is in the Hindu .system,” observes M.r. Vincent 
Smith, “nothing complicated or difficult to understand 
or remember, hut like every other canon of artistic 
proportion, these methods are no more (iapahle of pro- 
ducing works of art in unskilled hands than are any 
other aids or methods.”^ 

Will the modern Indian artist think over these 
weighty remarks ? Will he also take into consideration 
the fact that the greater majority of Indians are prac- 
tical idol-worshippers ? Their ordinary worship is hardly 
performed except in presence of an idol. This idol should, 
therefore, he of such a nature and form as would command 
their respect and incite their faith. An image of unusual 

^ For futher details and illustrations see tlae writer’s Architedurn of Mdnat'ara, 
Vol. V, pages 53-70 and Plato CLVI, Volume IV, Chapter LI-LXVXI, pp. 497-63^, 
Volume III, pp. 334-407. 

> JJiciionarij of Hindu Archiicdun, pp. 2'21-244. 

® Indian Antiquary, XLIV, pp, 90-— 91, - • 
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pi’opoi’tioiis which does not answer the dfii/ana (descrip- 
lion) o! the deities, by utteiing which the woi-shippers 
try to concentrate their mind and ofl'er prayers to the 
idol, cannot give rise to that genuine faith which must 
be based on truth, if a map is to be used for learn- 
ing the geography of a place that must correspond 
to the mental picture of the place which the reader 
has formed after reading an authoritative description. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the dirty surround- 
ings and defaced and broken images of several temples 
and shrines have caused untold injury to the religious 
susceptibility of the educated and uneducated Indians alike. 
Cleanliness is certainiy next to godliness. Put a lova- 
ble image carved after the dlujdmi is all the more 
necessary to create an atmosphere of reality and faith. 
If not for the sake of mere art, at least for the sake 
of the faithful, the artists should cast the images of 
gods and goddesses, which are meant for worship, strict- 
ly after the directions of the iSili^a-sastra which has 
now been made available for the artists by the pub- 
lication of the series under the general title of Mana- 
sara (Essence of Aleasurenient) together with the Text, 
English Translation, Plates and an encycloptedic dictio- 
nary of Hindu Architetcure* 


CONTRiBUTION OF INDIA TO ARABIC LITERA- 
TURE DURING THE PRE-GHAZNAWID PERIOD. 

M. G. ZruAU) Aioiap m.a., iml, a.u., pIi.d. (Loxdok), 
Arabia ancl Ferslau Depart maul ^ Uairarslh/ of Alh/Ju/barl. 

I'he most im])ortaiii c*oiilri])iiiioii o! India to Arabic 
literature undoubtedly Ijegiiis with the Ghaiinawid period, 
the tenth century A. D. ; liiit she also certainly made 
some contributions to Arabic, in respect of vocabulary 
and otherwise, from a much earlier period. However 
insignificant they may be, they deserve notice. But 
before enumerating them, some account may be given 
of the relations between India and Arabia during the 
pre-Ghaznawid period, 

LEGENBAllY llELATION 

Legend speaks of relations between these two 
countries, before the dawn of history. In the Kadith 
literature there are many traditions which refer to the 
legend that Adam, the father of mankind, being driven 
out of Paradise, alighted on the peak, called after him, 
of a mountain in Ceyloud When his repentance was 
accepted by God, be was brought to ‘Arafat near Mecca 
' where he met Eve who had been thrown down at Jiddah. 
These traditions are not only found in the religious 
literature of Islam but also in works of history and 
geography. Eor example, we find this legend in the 

* Tabari, T’ari^, I., 1J.9 & following pages, Tabari, Tafsiv, Ooinmontary 
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works of Ibii (iuUiybah (d. 276 A. H.)j Maqdisi (d. 375 
A, H.) and Yacj ut-al-J lamawi (d. 626 A. H.)’ 

Ill ilie legend there is a eoniroversy about the 
plane of the death of Adam. According to one or t%s o 
traditions ■’ he is said to have died in Ceylon. 

He is also said to have made many, pilgrimages, 
not less than forty, to Mecca.., going back to Ceylon 
every time."’ 

It is also asserted that the Black Stone of the 
Ka'bah, iii the form of a Inilliant ruby, fell from Paradise 
alojig with Adam and was carried to Mecca when he 
was ordered by God tobiiild the Ka‘bah.‘ 

The story of Ilabil and (^abil is said to have taken 
place in India according to one tradition," 

According to thi^s legend, Arabia and India have 
had intercourse with each other from the very beginning 
of human life on the earth. . . ’ • 

RELATIONS OE HISTORICAL TRUTH 

Though political relations between India and Arabia 
were lirst estal)lished as late as the seventh century after 
Christ, yet these two countries, entirely different from 
each other in race and language, had been connected 
through trade fi*om so early a time as the commencement 
of the seventh century before Christ, or perhaps even 
from pre-historic times." 

Two of the three routes by which trade was carried 
in ancient times between India and the "West, passed 

» Ibu Qutaybah, Ma'urif ( Oottingen ) p, H, Maqdisi, p. 18 Yriqfit’s 
Mu' jam, V„ 74. 

’ cniulrmi ‘All Azad, Subhut al Mavjdu (Bombay) 1st Sectimi. 

* Ibid, 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

« IJawlinaup. Intercourgo between India and tbe Western World, first chapter. 
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through Aralua. The first route mii from the mouth 
of the Tridiis aiul up the Euphrates, at the point where the 
road hranches oH: to Antioch and the Levan tin ports. 
This route attained high importance during the golden 
days of the Dahyloiiiau Empire, with the decay of 
which it fell into oblivion. 

The second route, more important than the first, 
lay from the Indian coast to that of Yainan and 
Hadramawt and from there, passing along the Eed Sea 
coast, to Syria and thence to Europe, either directly 
from the Syrian coast or via Egypt and Alexandria, 
This route was of great importance and the prosperity 
of South-west Arabia in ancient times was largely due 
to it, and it formed a highway of commercial traffic 
until the Ptolemies established an overland route from 
India to Alexandria.* 

This route, passing from Yaman to Syria through 
the itijaz, has been referred to in the Qur an as lYIAM 
YIUBlN (A Manifest Road).” This Imam Mubin has 
been generally taken by the commentators to be the 
road passing from Yaman to Syria. Another Qur’anie 
verse, referring to the commercial caravans of Saba, 
throws some light on the prosperity of this route. 
This verse (XXXIY, 18 ) is as follows:— 

‘Mud made continuous towns lietween them 
“(the people of Saha) and the towns which 
“We had blessed - (the Syrian towns) — 
“and We apportioned the journey therein, 
‘“travel through them nights and days.*' 

In this verse, the phrase “Qura Zahirah" has 
been explained by Tabari to mean Qura Miitawasilah 
(continuous toAvns), that is to say, towns lying close 

^ Encyclopapdia Britantiiea, J Ith > MH. ■ Vol, It. ip. 204. • 

*Qwp’fiH, XV. 79,’ ' . « • V-';' 
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to one another.^ In the Qur’an there is another referenee, 
though indirect, to this commerce carried by the Quraysh. 
In verse CVI, 1, ujM 

the summer and winter journeys mean those made by 
the Quraysh on the highway called Imam AIuMn." 

It is certain that Ceylon was early known to the 
Arabs on account of its pearl fisheries and trade in 
]^recious stones, and Arab merchants had formed 
Commercial establislimeni»s there centuries before the 
rise of Islam,” \Yheu and; how the Alusliins reached 
the island is unknown, Nrom Baladhurl it appears 
that some Aluslim merchants had been there long before 
the attack on Sind by Muhammad b. Q.asim. The 
Cause of this attack has been stated by Eahl^uri to 
-have been vengeance for the plunder, by some pirates 
of Debal, of vessels which the ruler of Ceylon had 
despatched, filled with Muslim orphans.^ 

As to the political connection of India with Arabia, 
it is sitfficient here to point out that the first invasion 
of the Indian coast by the Arabs was at so early a 
date as the reign of the .second Caliph (13-23, A. H., 
682-644 A. D.) But the Arab inroads did not penetrate 
far until 710 A. I)., when Multan with the country of 
Sind fell before Muhammad b. Qasim during the reign 
of Malld (705-715). 

CONTEIBUTION OF INDIA TO AE ABIC 
LITEEATUEE 

After vhe ?ibav 0 account of the relations between 
India and aArabia before the (Diaznawid period, it will 
be easy to mike a survey @f the contribution of India 
to Arabic literature during this period. 

‘ Tabari, Tafsir, .Part 22nd, p, 68. 

* Ibid, Part 30th, p. 197. ■ 

* Encyclopaedia of Islam, I, 838, 

* Baltitourl, Buldan,436. 
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(1) To begin with, the legend of AdanTs alighting 
on the nionntain of Samndli-) may lie said to ])e, in a 
way, a contribution of India to Arabic literature. When 
Ceylon was for the first time visited by the Alnslims, 
they, having heard the local traditions abont the depre-, 
ssion in the peak, might have remoulded them to suit 
their own faith ; and in order to give them authority 
they put them in the mouth of the Prophet. 

(2) The commercial intercourse between these two 
countries introduced many Indian words into the Arabic 
language. The merchandise imported from India into 
Arabia consisted of perfumes, spices, cloths etc. Arabs 
naturally borrowed words for these article.s from Indian 
languages. Thus words such as sandal, misk (musk), 
kafur (camphor), qaranful (cloves), filfil (pepper), 
hail (cardamon), zanjahil (ginger), Ja’ifal ( nutmeg), 
narjil (cocoanut); mawz (banana), limun (lemon), tanbul 
(betel) etc. are Arabicised forms of the Indian words. 
In some cases the word ‘Hindi’ was added to the words 
which already existed in Arabic, e. g. hid Hindi, qust 
Hindi, tamr Hindi, etc. The last word became ‘tamarind’ 
in English. 

Indian cloths also used to go to Yamrm and thence 
to the Hijiz. The Arabic words shfis (muslim), shit 
(calico) and f Utah (striped cloth) come under this category^ 

Arabian navigation to the Indian coast introduced 
half a dozen words of Indian origin into Arabic travels 
and geographical works, e. g. the word ^‘harijah” (plu. 
hawarij) meanig ‘pirates’ is the Arabicised form of the 
Indian word “beya,” and the word “dawnij” (plu. 

^ i Tiij -ai-'rus, tinder the word . 

|i Jdnharainad Siilayman, Chapter on^Arahic Language,” 
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claATrnnj) meaning' ‘small boat’ owes its origin to' the 
Indian word “dongE’' 

Jiirji Zaydfm, the well known modern Arabic 
scholar of Egypt, says that the words “svibh'’ (dawn), 
“daw’' (light) and “baba” (light) seem to be of Sanskrit 
origin, ns these words are not found in the sister languages 
of Arabic." 

Tlie word ^‘t^iba” that occurs in the Qur’an is said 
by some Arabic scholars to be the name of a paradise, 
in some Indian language.*^ 

An Indian sword was very much valued in Arabia ; 
the Arabs called it “muhamiad,” “Hindi” and “Hinda- 
wanl,” which words frequently occur in Arabic literature. 
The very word “Hind” has fascinated Arabs a good deal. 
They have used it as a lovely name for their \voman. 

( 3 ) Another debt which Arabic literature owes to 
India is the introduction of her numerals into Arabic, 
in which language they are still called AL IIUQEM-AL 
HINDI YTAH. In Arabic writing letters only were 
used in place of numerals up to the eighth century A.D„ 
when this Indian system passed to the Arabians, probably 
along , with the astronomical tables, brought to: Baghdad 
by an Indian ambassador in 773 A. D. The system Avas 
explained in Arabic in the early part of the ninth century 
by theAamous scholar Muhammad b. Musa Alkhwarizmi 
and .from that time continued, though at first slowly, 
to be used throughout the Arabian world.' A1 Biruni 

^ For tho word “Imrijah” see Al-nlrtlnT, Kitfib nl-Hind, p. 102 and tbo 
‘Ajn’ib al-Hind, od. Paris, p. 114. 

For the next word geo Yfiqilt al-IIamawi, Mu'.iani al-Euldfin, undor iho 
word “qayg” Vol, VII, (Taken from Sayyid Mohammad Snlaynifm, 

• "Arab-o-Hind ko ta'allnqfit”, p. 63, where the remaining- fo\ir- wf.)r<ls 
are alsolmentioned.) 

* His Adfib al-lnghat-al 'Arabiyyah, Vol. 1, 41, 

* Qilraus and Tnj al-'arus, under the word ^'tubq” 

4»En.(3yd. Brit, (llth ed.) XEE, 667, 
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acknowledg'es that the AIusHm vsysteiii oi* imnierals is 
derived from the hest of their (the Hindus’) systems.' 
It is a well known fact that this system passed from 
the Araljians to the West, where these numerals were 
known as “Arabic Numerals.” 

(4) Amother coniribution of India to Araljic litt'ra- 
ture is astronomical nriterial. irndoubtedly the Arabs 
had their own science of astronomy, i)robnbly taken 
from the Chaldavins, but during’ the second century o\' 
the Hijra, when the bVbbasid caliphate was at its zenith 
and when (ixtraord inary efforts were made (o translate 
foreign books into Arabic, we find much evidence of 
the influence of Indian culture on Arabian civilisation. 
Alany books were translated from Sanskrit into Arabic. 
Of the astronomical works, the Sindhind was the llrst 
hook to attract the attention of the Arabs. It was llrst 
translated by Al-Fazari (d. 154 A, U.) and a second 
time by the already mentioned Aluhammad b. Aiusa of 
Khwarzm. Lastly A1 Eirnni wrote a book on the Sindhiiid 
with the title of 

(5) Another equally important contribution of India 
to Arabic literature is medicine, 

Charaka and Susruta occupy the highest position 
as the medical authorities in the Sanskrit language'^ 
Their works were rendered into Arabic at the close of 
the eighth century A.H., and (luotecl as authorities by 
the celebrated Ahu Eakr A1 lltlzi (d. 032 A, 1).)“. Ibn 
Nadim gives not less than fifteen names of those Indian 
authors whose works had been translated into Arabic by 
the time of the composition of his FIHUIST.^’ None 

^ A1 nirfiui, Kitiib al Hind, P‘ S3. 

* Al Blrfnil, Clii’Diiology of Anoiciat NftUoua. (Notes by tlio Editor, p. 370,) 

* Macdoaoll’s History of SauBkifit Literatui'o, p. 434. 

'^Ibi4p.437. - ■' Al A. 

• IbaWaaim,!). S71. ''' * .A’’' ' " ’ A.; , \ - .yA** ! 

0 Berlin Catalog:ue, Noi 64sll. 1 ' i' f • ■ : ' - ' 
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of these veiiderinj^s are k.iiown to exist except a small 
hook ot t^hiliauj on poisons. The Berlin Library contains 
a MS of it.' The original text was, as stated in the 
])retace ol' the work, drst translated into Jkwsian ■ by 
A.bu Hatini al Balklii foi’’ .Khalid aLBarmakl in 200 
A.. H. and was afterwards rendered into Arabic by Al- 
‘Aljbas 1). Sadd al JawharT in 210 A. H. ilajji Khalifah 
has also mentioned it under the title of the Kitab al 
Sum fun.' 'Fhe AtS. is small and contains only S4 pages. 
,Tt is di\ided into four sections (Maqiilfit). The first 
ma(jaiah is an introduction in which the author says how 
doctors have invented \'arious compounds of deadly 
poisons to save the sacred lives of kings. To him, the 
usage of these poisons is not allowed for anybody except 
kings. The second chapter deals with the symptoms of 
the eifects of various poisons. The third chapter describes 
various methods of preparing deadly poisons. Bor instance, 
he vsays that a baby swallon** .should be devoured by a 
poisonous snake ; then both of them should be shut up 
in a Copper kettle and buried under a cow-dung hill. 
After a certain number of days, when they are tho- 
roughly decomposed and fermented, the mixture is to be 
dried up in the sun. A very small quantity of it is sure 
'to kill any man who happens to eat it. The last chapter 
contains the remedies and antidotes. The author has 
also given a prescription of an antidote which renders 
any man that eats it poison-proof, 

On the last page the scribe has -written i hat at the 
instance of the Caliph, the device of bringing up a girl 
in such a way that whosoever happens to cohabit with 
her is sure 'to die at qnce, has been omitted on account 
of its being an act of barbarism. The work is of interest 

^ J^alifah, V., 96. - 
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as sho\\iug (.ha various methods ol deslvoyiu^* human 
life ill aiudeiit times, 

(6) Two story hooks, one ^‘Kaiilah wa Dinmah’^ 
and the other layhih wa laylah,” enjoy an uiiriialled 
position ill the domain ot! light literature. ^Fhe former 
is an TndicUi story which was hrst translated from Persian 
into Arahie hy Ihii Al-MiiqatTa, in the eighth century 
A. 1). 'The subject matter of the latter was also, for 
the greater part, of Ludiau origin.^ Ibn Nadlin lias given 
several names of story books translated from Sanskrit 
into Araliic." All such liooks may be regarded as a part 
of the contribution of India to Arabic literature. 


(Y) The game of chess which plays no mean part 
ill Arabic literature is also a contribution of India. “ The 
best authorities agree that Chess existed in India before 
it was known to have been played anywhere else. The 
word ShatraiiJ is a foreign word among Persians and 
Arabians while its natural derivation from the Saiivskrit 
word CIIATU11ANG.A is obvious.”'^ ]Many metaphors and 
similes have been taken from chess in lioth Arabic and 
Persian literatures. 


(8) Al“Blrunrs Kitdb a I Hi fid is one of the mos(. 
important contributions of India to Arabic literature, not 
because the author is regarded by some Arabic writers oi‘ 
repute as a resident of Sind, Init because (-he whole 
subject matter has been taken from India, The name 
of the author is so associated with India that we can 
hardly think of Arabic literature produced in that country 
without thinking of him. Whatever reputation he enjoys 
as a great scholar of astronomy and mathematics is due 

^ i. Encyol, of Islam, under *Alf layla wa la,yla,*’ 
ii. Prof, Macdonald, J R A S. 1924., 8S8. • ' ' 

* IbnNadim. p* SOS, , ' r ' , ■ 

® Enoyoi. Erit. under ' ■ ' 
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his son, and apart troni the facilities given to him hy 
the Ghaznandds, it is impossible to ignoi*e his great obli- 
gation to Indian scholars and teachers, at least as far 
as his knoAvledge of Indian sciences is concerned. 

(D) Ahfi Hal's Ra hr b. Subayli was what is called in 
the laiigLiage of Islamic learning, Tab‘ Tubiin (i.e. one 
of the companions of the companions of the Prophet’s 
companions). He is, according to an authority, said to 
be the first Muslim to write a ])ook'. He was a I’eli- 
able transmitter of J.Iadith. He migrated in his later 
days to Sind Avhere he died in 160 A. H." He is 
mentioned by Ghulam ‘Ali Azad, Jlahman ‘AH and 
Nawwab Siddiq Hasan as the first Aiuslim scholar who 
lived in India/* 

Sind Avas, during the first three centuries of the 
Hijra, an Arab colony where people of more than one 
tribe settled. These domiciled Arabs must haA-e main- 
tained Arabic as their mother tongue for a long time, and 
there must have sprung up many a poet among them. 
33 Lit it is a matter of great regret that no accounts 
whatever of such intellectual actvities of Sindian Arabs 
and of those natives Avho must have learnt the language 
of their rulers, have come doAvn to us. The Fiilvh a I 
Biddau and other similar books do not throAV any light 
u.})on this matter. Put it may be conjectured that some 
migrating Arabs must have written some books in Arabic. 
Hajji Khalifah mentions ''Ta^rlkh ^Ind” among the 

' Kluilifah, L, SO. 

* Azucl Subhall. P. 20, 

» Ibid. 2{i; Eahmiin ‘All Tadhkira, Siddiq. Tlasan, Abjad al 
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histories written hj the Muslims, hut do(;s not give the 
name of its author’. Perhaps it was wi’itteii hy some 
Sindl Arah. The author of Chnnh Ndmah says that he 
has taken the material for his hook from an Araliic 
History written lyy the ancestor of the man who asked 
him to render it into Persian. Perhaps this Aralne his- 
tory of SJind is the same as that to which Khalifah 

refers. In the ahsence of any positive evidtmee and 
authority it is impossible to say anything’ deilnite. 

dust as some Arabs settled in Sind, similarly many 
Sindians were domiciled in Arabia, either as slaves or 
free men. Of them also very little is known. Sam- 
‘ani gives only two names under the n},^h(fh “Sindrh 

one is Abu Ala'shar and the other is the poed Abu ‘Ata 

Adah Sindi'. The former was a wuhaddUh (traditionist) 
and was regarded as an authority on the history of the 
Prophet. The high position that he held as a scholar may 
l^e judged from this fact that when he died, the Caliph 

Harun al-Pashid accompanied his funeral procession and 
led the prayers himself. Ahfi ‘Ata Adah will be spoken 
of at some length later on in connexion with the con- 
tribution of India to A.rabic poetry. 

SanTfml also gives several nanios iiinhw the nidfali 
‘Aransurl,’’ (of Mansurah, Bhakkar), '‘l)ay])iin’‘ (of Haybul, 
Thath) '‘LahorP* and “HindPk" All thest^ men are said by 

» Khalifah, T, 3 a:}. 

* Sam'unI, Kitab-al-anfliib, p. HTSb. 

N.B, JiirjT Zaydrin has ffivon th'i nanw of another SinclT poot IvMshnjim. 
Ifo dofluitely says that ho was an Indian hy ovisfin { F/de his Ristory of 
Arabic Litoratnro, Vol. IT 251). Bnt this statomont of his sooins to be 
wrons?, on tho anthoi’ity of SaniMnt, who says that "Siiirli" is both an 
adjootivo (Al-isin-a.l-mnnsub) and a name and g'ivos tho names of Kiishajim 
and Rain’al- Hindi, the traditionist-, as examples of the hi.n..“r ease, 
(''^atn'rini, Ans«b, SlH-a) ' 
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Sam'ani to be scholars and traditionists who transmitted 
hatllth to others. 

When A1)ul-Qrisini al-Maqdisi visited India during 
the latter part of the tenth century, he also found many 
traditionists in Sind. He specially makes mention of a 
certain Ahn Muhammad Mansurl who was a mmlimldiili 
and an author of several good hooks’b 

]S^ow all these ahadlfh that the above mentioned 
Indians and those who settled in India transmitted to 
others, and their works on hadlili may be taken as the 
■first contribution of India to Araliic literature as far as 
the science of hadHJ^ is concerned- 

Abu ‘Ata Afiah Sindi, mentioned above along with 
Kushajim, the traditionist, was a MiAWLiV (client) of 
Eanu Asad and was a good poet, which may be judged 
from this fact that Abu Tammam Habib thought fit to 
.quote three lines of his in the beginning of the first 
chapter of his IJamasah. 

The author of Jxlfdh J.I Aglulm has devoted no 
less than five pages to him.'- He was one of those 
poets who sang ill the praise of the ITmayyads. He flour- 
ished during the latter part of the IJmayyad period and 
outlived his patrons to see the time of the first two 
'Abhasid Caliphs. He died in the reign of Mansur. He 
tried to sing equally enthusiastically in the praise of 
his new masters, but they would not accept any poem 
from him after his having lavishly praised their past ene- 
mies. Aflah -was his name and Abu LAtfi his Knnyah. There 
was something wrong with his tongue. He could not 
pronounce such letters as etc- His poems were 

MaqdipT, Ahsan-al-taqaslm, 4oL 
* AghanT XVI. 8I-87, 
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admired, ])ut as his tongue was defective he could not 
recite them well. Once a certain Sula.yman was so 
pleased with him that ht^ gave him a good-ioohing hoy 
named ‘Ala to recite his poems for him. 'this hoy proved 
of great hoi]) to him, and the poet was so satisfied 
with his services that he adopted him as a son and 
took his hivyalt from him. People used to enjoy the 
defect of his tongue, hut he was very sensiiivt^ ahoui it, 
and did not allow them to ask him to ])ron ounce any 
particular word. The stoi'y of Ihe device of Ijaminrid, the 
famous narrator, hy Avhich he could sue(*.eed in making 
him pronounce some particular words need not he men- 
tioned here. 

The. poems of Ahfi ‘Ata Athih Bindl may he taken 
as the contrihution of India to Arabic poetry during 
the pre-Ghaznawid period. 




THE NARAYANIYA IN TAMIL LITERATURE 

ItijASEVASAKTA, IIaO BAHAIJUU, Uu. S. KursilNASWAMl 
AiyANGAK, M.A., HONY. Ph.J)., M.U.A.S., 
IMl.HIST.S,, F.A.S.B., M(l(h‘US, 

Among the collections of poems known to Tamil 
scholars as the Sangam collection, one l),v name Parip- 
aclal, so named from the character of the com})ositon, 
contains a number of poems, live’ in all, among those 
that have so far been recovered, l)earing on A^ishniu They 
are poems of laudation composed in honour of Vishnu. They 
are all of them, hou'ever, cast in a form which may be re- 
garded as generally usual, but which shou’ characteristic 
features which connect them rather intimately with what is 
known ‘ah Pdiicharutra. In a contril^utibn made to the 
Winternitz Commemoration Volume, I compared the sub- 
stance of the poems with some of the well-known Pfmchamim 
works, such as the recently published Jayakhya in the 
Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, the Padma Saiiihita, the 
Ahirbudhnya Saiiihita and one or two others. The com- 
parison was more or less of a general character, and 
did not go into the details very minute]^'. The com- 
parison showed that these poems differed in essential 
features from the text books of the Pmichitralm^ such 
as the ones noted above. These text books are of the 
character of manuals of ritual for the PdnaharalHii; 
and as such concern themselves more or less directly 
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with what regulates the life procedure of the l3eliever 
in the Priacharfitra concerning the practice of his 
religion. These therefore lay themselves out delil)erately 
to descril)e the four sections of this religious practice 
elahorately. They are (JhcuujOf the conduct oi a helicver 
in l^di'i(jha}*dl ra, Krlifd, the deeds or works commended 
of a Pdudinrdl rln, involving the canstriiction of temples 
and institutions connected with temple- worship. The 
lirst has reference more or less to the personal conduct 
of a worshipper; the second may be regarded as perhaps 
pu])lic acts of charity and religion by a devoted 
Pdddiaml mi> Then follows the Yoga, the discipline 
through which one has to pass to realise the Tuttm 
or the truth; and ultimately comes Jddna or the know- 
ledge which leads to ultimate salvation. Whatever else 
'of the Pddohardtra- is brought into the scheme of these 
works, they are as, preliminaries leading to this ultimate 
prescription for regulating the life of a Pdmliavdtrln, 

The Tamil poems are found to he cast in a more 
^general mould, and say comparatively little of these paj.*- 
. ticular sections. They seem more intended to give an 
idea of the Tatica, or the truth in regard to God, aiid 
,his connection with all that exists in more general 
, terms. But they give unmistakable evidence of associa- 
, tion with the Pahcharatra in that they describe the fea- 
tures of the system in other departments. They fall in- 
to five sections generally, and relate first to Para or the 
ultimate truth, the highest knowledge, the knowledge stti 
geaerh] then comes His emanations or Vgnha8\ and then the 
or His greatness as exhibited in His many mani- 
festations; then comes in the idea of His antargdmilva, 
immanence in all things; and then the forms in which he 
could be worshipped for the benefit of the uninitiated, 
the Archd. Prom this, of course, naturally would follow 
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whtil.' exactly should he the discipline of a man {o 
p{U‘rorin woi-shij), in. what particular iorins tin- worshi]) 
should he conducted and with what appuHenances, and 
then utiiurally how real knowhul^’t^ of (lod himself in 
Ills relation to creation can he attained hy tin*, pi'aetice 
of (he jjugic discipline. It is the foiniKu* ])art of the 
scheme that Ihids exposition cither in full or in part. 
a,cco3,*(liiig‘ to the choici? of tiie author and lln^ })urpose 
of his poem, whatever that he. < tf courste heiiiij;' poems 
composed on occasions, they do not exhihit, nor need 
we expect that, they should exhi))it, the special reatuia^s 
usually found, and appvopriatidy, in svi treatises on the 
subject, .hven so, it would he an interesting^ (juestion 



to enquire whence came the notion, and ^^•hy the idea 
itself is expressed in the form in Avhich it ha])peus to 
he, in these live poems by four din’ereiii authors, tivo 
poems being hy one and the same poet. 

A source that might have inspired these poets is the 
Karayaniya section of the Mahahharata.^ One of the poems, 
other than the five relating to Vishnu in this collection, 
happens to he by one PeruiideA'an who composed the poems 
ill invocation of each one of the eight classical collections 
made from the works of ancient authors generally des- 
cribed all together as ‘Sangam poets’. Th(3 selection jiro- 
hably was made from a comparatively largii number of 
poems, and possibly the selection contains only those that 
were regarded as the most excellent In each particular 
mode of composition. While this author who composed 
the poems in invocation lias sung in praise of different 
Gods for the different collections, the poem prefixed to 
this collection happens to be one on Vishnu. The poem 
in invocation, however, is very much mutilated, and has 
been recovered but imperfectly. But from what is avail- 
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it is r.-drly clefu* (hat it follows tho inetliod of 
oomposilioii of Uk’; other poems, which are 

much mon^ eomphhely recovered than this one. This 
author is the celebrity known by his name Perniiideva” 
iifir. but with n distinguishing epithet, '‘who made the 
Tarniil poem Bharatam"; that is, his achievement in the 
li(dd of liLei*atiu*(^ was a Tamil version of the Mahiibha- 
rata, and this it is that gave him the iiaine .BlidraUon 
Pddiifa P(>riiw<l(>r(m, among a number ot; Periiiiidfwanars, 
whose names and a few ])oems have come down to us. 

Taking up the A'arayauiya for comparison, we lind 
that the similarity of subject-matter is striking notwith- 
slaiidiiig the fact that the purpose of composition 
of the two works is (uitirely dilTereiit. The Xarayaniya 
ill the Alahiibharata is a narrative which expounds what 
VCihahanitra is, and how it came to be given to the world 
through Rishi Kfirada, and is of an expositary character 
thrown in the narrative form. The Tamil poems on the 
contrary are poems in laudation of Vishnu; but in the lauds 
composed, the authors ha\’e described Vishnu according to 
the Pdhahardtrd conception of (.tod. 

The Karfiyaniya is exponiided in 17 chapters of the 
Mokshadharma section of the Hanti Parvan of the Alaha- 
bhOrata. It liegins with chapter B14, according to the 
Kumbhakonam edition, and comes to an end with chapter 
o61. The first two chapters of these 17 are devoted to the in- 
troduction of (he subject as usual in the Alahabharata. It 
comes in as a result of Brihaspati’s anger in the matter of 
the acceptance of the hadis, or the sacrificial oflering, by 
Mahavishuu in a sacrifice that he celebrated for king 
Uparichara Amsu. llie next chapter is in praise of Svcta- 
dvipa, the residence of the Primeval One, according to 
the Pahcharatra. Ch* 3T7 begins an account of what ATshnii 
in Svctadvipa told Ntada about the manner in which 
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find Vishnu to Nfirayana in Bfulai’i Asvaina, at whose 
instance he went to Svetadvipa. The next chapter is 
similarly an account of Narada’s stay there in Eadari. 

IVitli chapter 353 ends practically the Narayanlya, 
which is referred to as such in the conrvse of this narrative 
in that term ( chapter 35(}, sloka 14 and ch. 348 s. 62 )• Other 
terms of a similar import such as the Kdrdjia}jari(l]i‘i\ Bhafja- 
avaht, PdSicJiardir(:t;\ AlhdnUkamafa'^ also occur. The chapters 
following 354 to 331 consist of matter connected Avith the 
story, hut not forming part of it. Tdiere is also a reference 
to the SnUl'hjfKr Yo(ja, VHa, Pdhpafa and Pfmojtardira 
maUm'. 

TiCaving these details aside for the moment, 'we return 
to the Tamil poems. They are all of a different purpose, 
cast in a different form, hut deal practically with the 
same sudject-matter. As I stated alrefidy, they are com- 
posed in praise of Vishnu, and, therefore, they are con- 
cerned primarily Avith giving us fin idea of the poets’ 
conoeption of Vishnu as such. Therefore it is by the 
characteristic qualities of Vishnu as the Supreme Deity that 
the poets feel concerned to describe Him. In a plan like 
that, the ritualistic detfi.ilsAvith Avhichthe Aganuf.'^ uve prima- 
rily concerned, the topics treated of in the A gam as, need 
hardly find a place ('xcept perhaps indirectly. 'While the 
poets therefore concern themselves merely with descrihing 
Vishnu fis the Supreme Btiing, they find occasion to give 
us not merely Ilis character as tlui creator of fill, as imma- 
nent in fill, as the absorber of all, in fact, as the he-all and 
end-all of all creation, hut also make allusion to those spe- 
cial fefitures which are implied in those general attributes 

I Oh. 35G. 7. ■ ^ 

* .avoir. 

» fHS, (-52; ;r>9, ai. 

:M.S, 59; 3.54, 19. 

359, (14. ' ■ , ■ ' 
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of TTis, as for oxaiiple, thosti of His Vjfftha^, and 
Tlhhifrafi ov ^irahlrafi. They also soinetiines refer broadly 
to His character of immanence in all, and there is at 
least one r(d!erence to the form in whi(.‘h He is worshipped 
as the images of Krishna and. Saiikarshana ' as such, al- 
most in tlie sann^ manner as they are found mentioned 
in some of the .Andhra and earlier inscription S'\ Thus 
we see that while tlie diiVerent form in which these are 
thrown is characteristic of the purpose for which each 
one of the poems was composed, there is a nminrlvable 
similarity of subject-matter and of the treatment of topic be- 
tween them and the Narayaulya. The inference, therefore, 
seems tenable that the authors of the Tamil classics probab- 
ly drew their ideas in this pai*ticnlar from tlie Adahrihharata, 
and it may be that they did so in other particulars as 
well. 

With this we reach a condition in our knowledge of the 
Pduoliardlpa which distinctly implies (1) that the formal 
text books of the Ffmchardtra were written and got into 
vogue perhaps later than, the age of the Tamil classics. 
After an ela1)orate examination of the question, Professor 
Schrader came to the conclusion that perhaps the earliest 
of these are referable to about A.D. 300. We seem to 
have here iu thesp Tamil classics a view of the Pddrhai'dfra^ 
perhaps less formal, hut none the less distincHy PnncJuml- 
irdlc in character, assimilable to the exposition of the 
PadoharCflra as found in the Narayaniya section of the 
Mahribharata. .Perhaps with this will have to b<5 taken 
such evidence of temple-worship of which ive get glimpses 
ill the Andhra and some of the pre-Andhra inscriptions 
of Northern and Middle India. There is besides the Pnd- 

» in, n. IS, 2S a.nd 66 in particular; al<!o poem 2. 11. 2;i.24: n-wfl 

Pnmru. Ki and iiS. ' . 

* Xanaghat, Ciba-UUKU and Besnag^ar Tnsorijjtions, 
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dhist referGiict^ to the school of the EhAgaratas/ which 
would iak(b un perhaps safely to the age of Asoka—porliaps 
the Tourih eeiilury B.C. — and may therefore he regarded as 
perhaps ;d)out the ago of the iSTarayaiuya, as the late 
Rir B.rhEhaudarkar held. Ihit the PaualHipdlra notion 
secmis to have reached hacdv to times much earlier. Readers 
of the (lidndnufm 'Upanishad know tliat at the outset 
of this rpaiiishad, Uifihi Narada is found stating to 
Sanatkvnttara the (}ualifieations that he was already pos- 
sessed of to lit him to aetjuirt^ further kuowletlge of 
th(^ Supreme, and in stating his accomplishments cate- 
gorically, he is found to mention (1) Rig-Yeda, (2) VajLir- 
Yeda, (3) Sama-Yeda (JO Atharva-Yeda, then the (5) lHhdsa- 
Pitrtlna, (6) the Yeda of the Yedas (grammar), then (7) 
P'ltrf/am (that which relates to manes), (8) Dairam- (Science 
of the Gods), (D) Xkllii (the lore of the treasure trove), 
(10) Tllko-Vfll'ifaw (generally rendered logic), and (11) AVy?- 
yanffiH. Here pjK'diiaPdw has been rendered as the equi- 
valent of the Arlhamstra polity. Y^liatever Idl^dycvnam 
is, it is rather hard to guess how exactly the meaning 
has lieen arrived at except perhaps the mention of logic and 
the Ardiu Sfiaira together in certain well-known connec- 
tions. But it could hardly have any justification either 
on tlie et.vuiology of the v'ord, or even with respect to 
its allusion. Ekdifamm seems distinciiy to mean the one 
aTid the only path to salvation^ ''Idiere is a tradition sup- 
ported by the authority of the work 8ri Prahia SanihitA'^ 
that it constituted an Upanishad, rather the head a,nd crown 
of Upanishads. >Ye find the ^Mahabharata refer to the 
PdHchardlra as a 'M.ahd-Ep{nmha(L Such a work, how- 


’ lilifiuflarkav's VaisKnavism otc., p. 10. 

^ Tn thn sense nf a single eonrso it seems to be iiset] in the subsequent 
passages of the sfuuo 

« J. B. A. S, 1911, 937. n. 1, 
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ever, lias not come down to ns, like ihe other rp.-nd- 
sharls; lint it must lie noted here ihat the Ttiinil elassies 
under reference, refer repeatedly 1o those uh'as Ldni? 
the siini and substance ullinialely of iln^ teachiiit;’ of the 
Upauislnids (Jlurid), and even of the \'eda ( I'fnhMuVu, 
Tlicre seems warrant, therefore, for the htdief tliat (dthev 
as a sejiarate and special Upanishad, or, wiial is far 
more likely, in the sense of a J4‘ene,ra.lly a(aa‘j)te£l Iriiih liy 
one seedion of those who study A'eda and Vaidic liltn-alure, 



'I*duoharal ra liad come to be recognised by the A’aidic schools 
as the Ekayana-^akha of the .Sukla Aaijniueda. The Pddcha- 
i'dlm seems to have had an early vogue and a proi enaiice 
of its own, even in the days of the early Upauishads. The 
I^mra SUniihiid, the l^ddchardtra text quoted by Yamu- 
nacharya and llamaimja, distinctly refers to the 8u])reme 
Character of the Bastra. It is referable in its origin 

to A^asudeva, not ATlsiuleva-Krishna, hut distinctly the 

anterior YTisudeva, another name for Vishnu as the one 
Supreme Heing immanent in all.‘ There is support for 
this contention even in the Jihagaval Gita'* J am informed 
that Aiadhvacharya, in his .Bhashya on the Jirahmasut* 
ras uniformly uses the term -E/cdijaiia in the sense of 
'Fdnclutydlra, aiul it is nothing surprising that he so 
uses it with the series of authorities before him. One 

statement in regard to it, in an attempt to explain the 

name, is worth noting liere. It is said to be called 
PuMcluiydtra for the reason that it threw into the dark 
live other systems," and the hve are slated to he A^oga, 
Sahkhya, Veda, Bauddha and Pdiittpaia, with which five 
this is joined to constitute the sixth. The Nfirayaniya 
section of the Alahidiharata again contains reference to 
the other four excluding the Bauddha, and places, of 

1 Ibid 985-87. i " ' 

* vis. 10, . ' . i ' . , . v: ) ; ' i 

® Padnia Tantra quoted on pp-. S.40in ^ ... 
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course;, Pdualuirdl ro) aLove the rest ol; tlieiu. 'Phus (here 
is room Tor helief in the antiquity ol; the Pdualiaralm. 
Ji has had a ooiiiiuuous 1‘ollowiiig, and is at the root of 
the J^>hakii school. The PadrharCilra itself refers certainly 
to J^tHfajii’-blniliri, while Pasii.jMld' takes corresponding rank 
for Siva Blmkil. '’Phe history of the Pauaharrd r({ is, 
therefore*, hound iip with that of the Hhakil cult from 
the V(;ry heginning to which we are able at present to 
carry our inv(‘siigations,'’ and the two are associated to- 
gether in tin; development of Bhakl'i. Vdii shall have 
to reserve a nioi'e elaborate treatment of the subject 
for another occasion. 


i MBh, XU. ;5u9 ti4. 

s tho wliole of lliis part reference may be made- to a leai' 
bv my late IVioiid Mr. A. Govhida Achai'ya Svainin in E* A. & 1911, 
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Mil' Zaiiiii' was much impressed and undertook to guide 
him as his pupil. He also asked him to adopt “Dahir’' 
as his poetic name. 

Mirza Habir continued on the one hand his stu- 
dies in Arabic and Persian with iMirza Kazim ‘Ali, Alaulavi 
Pi(la‘An fUulMulla Mnhdi M'azindaranT, who were regarded 
as the ])esi scholars of the a.ge in Oriental languages, 
and on the other lie proceeded with his Urdu compositions 
under the guidance oi Mir Zamir. 

.tie used to compose in Persian and Bhasha also, 
Por his Persian verses he became the pupil of ATulla 
Mahdi Muzindarani, while in Bhasha he composed ‘Thunirr 
and other forms of verse at the instance of Shah Nasir- 
uddin Haider, the King of Oudh. He used to compose 
ghazals also and it is said that the number of his 
ghazals was so large that three Diivaiis could have 
easily been compiled. But he never attended a mushaira 
except on one occasion when at the request of his friend 
Mirza Muhammad, ‘Barq^ he recited his gliazal, the 
opening line ( ) of ivliicli ran as follol^'s: — 

Besides ghazals he tried other forms of Poetry 
as well hut nowhere else does he reach the heights 
attained by him in his marsiyas. It is by reason of 
his achievment in this form that he enjoys his present 
position as a poet of the first magnitude. 

It is very dilficult to give a correct number of 
his marsiyas as he used to give away his compositions 
sometimes to his friends and sometimes to needy people 
who recited them as their own. His work as published 
hy the Neval Kishor Press, Lucknow, comprises in 20 
volumes of l)aftar-i-iiiatam; 14 of which contain 866 
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raarsiyas and the remaining 6 contain Salams(j*2U) Kiibfi‘is, 
Masnavis Nauhas ( ) MLikliammas 

( ) etc. 

Besides these there is a good number of marsiyas 
which have not been published at all and are found 
in manuscript with the reciters of marsiycMs, 

He has composed a portion of some of his marsiyas 
in i.e. in words whe)‘e every letter has dot 

( ) He has also composed two marsias from beginning 

to the end in /. p, in words every letter 

of which is without a dot. 

The recitation of marsiya is no lesser an art than 
jts composition. Unlike other contemporary reciters of 
marsiya Mirza Dalnr used to read it out to the 
audience in a graceful tone and simple manner with- 
out any gesture. In the act of recitation he laid stress 
only on articulation, elocution, and modulation of voice. 
WHth these his graceful appearance succeeded in pro- 
ducing the desired effect on the minds of the audience. 

He was of a swarthy complexioji, medium stature, 
well built, but inclined to be corpulent; he had large eyes, 
a high forehead and a short beard. He used to wear loose 
trousers, a half sleeved Jacket under a loose Kiirta 
(shirt) and a Oliaagoshifi Topi (cap), ; the 

old type Lucknow shoe called Ghetld was his usual 
foot-wear. 

So long as Lucknow continued under the prosperous 
rule of the King of Oudh, Mirza Balhr, in spite of 
numerous pressing invitations from outside to recite 
marsiyas, declined to leave Lucknow. ’ 

W'ajid ‘All Shah, tlie . las, t. King of Oudh was a, 
great admirer of Mirza Dahlr." expressed his ap- 
preciation of his work in - the' couplet; ; 
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r^'* ^ 

He was very pious and generous. Pie used to spend 
almost all his income in secret charity. His acts ol“ 
charity came to light fitter his death. 

On several occasions he gave away his inarsiyas to 
others who made money out ot them. He died at the 
age of 74 in 1292 A.H. and was huried in his owm 
house in Muhalla Naklikhas at Lucknow. 

' ■ • The scholarly style, the choice diction, the crea- 
tive imagination, the classical allusions and the fresh 
imagery of Mir^^a Hahlr make him a poet worthy of 
the. most careful study. In order to appreciate his 
work fully it is necessary that the mind of the reader 
should adapt and adjust itself to the workings of the 
artist’s mind, and attune itself to the proper mood. 
Thus prepared, no reader can fail to he moved and 
charmed. Even the most blase will iincl something to 
attract, to surprise, and to charm them. Eeligion, 
history, classical literature, philosophy, are all inade 
to contriluite their share; hut above and beyond them 
are his own shaping imagination, his owm gift of vision, 
the marvel of his rhythm, and the capacity to rouse 
or depress, to exalt the reader into a. mood of ecstasy 
or at will to dissolve him into tears. But even a 
great poet is not without blemishes. He gets so deeply 
absorbed in his lofty thoughts and so borne aloft by 
his imagination that at times he loses sight of unifor- 
mity and proportion and becomes careless in linking 
the incidents together. His style then becomes uneven 
and now and then there is a flagging of his wdngs. 

Here are some specimens^ of his compositions; 
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B?:"' 

^ 4*5) ^ cSf yif^ U**^ 

^ U&) Uy.Jti' 

^ j-tJ) fj*^) 

«.^l< ^^^3 yaS ySU 

X X uajCj 

oLf^ j*-» X)?-^ 

5*^ X O'** ^ 

4i,j^yaJ ^ Uf yUoj |_j4J t-XU i*R:^ 

(S' f3ja. ^ yS ^ fy 

J.ji,jy^^ yjlh j^UsXc O** f^„. J t^pMi 

1*^ ««’ c^-vaXjI 

i* 1*^* -lii' X 

Here are other H])ecii^iens of his classical compo- 
sition. He does not forget that he is a writer of 
mirsiya even when he has to describe the vsweet re- 
freshing morning or the spring season. His imagination 
has transfigured even the beauties of nature into some- 
thing that forebodes the martyrdom of Husain. 
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l-X>5 Ji ^ 

^ J^ii5 ^04-^ 

^i-A X XJ jfa*; 

142 ij^y^ lJI;^ (^IXuik^ ^J^U yi 

Iv jfi-^ J-^ 'i t>A,v 

fjA 

fjJU lAmij;} ^ iif<A/«l.J 

fj,A> ^fj.A ^ ^*i*CS* ^ L^>& Sj^' 

^5* ij^^ fj"^ t3^)^ |4^'^ 

l5j.^ xf X'-^) W (1^'^ 

Here is another instance of his Jorty thought 
and poetic description: 

^ i-^uit ($' J..JU ^ 

tjlssa.w LiUA* ^ ^>:J^'(H {J*^ <eSf i^k- 

^Uwi ^ ^tr*w (,J 

^ LjU X ^ (♦•tc 
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^ <':XJ t\<f* Ij 1>A 

^ lJJS ^ ^ 

j,JaJ <lU.::^y ^ laa. ^ 

h'i )^*’ ^ 

i_s^ ^^r ^ <~XLi jUiLj IjjXXl 

^ A jt'^'^-H ^ >£> 

o*^ liJJ^ Sr)'^ aJtj.A.aJ ti,^.i^j.!x 

u?^ tiJ"^5 ^ ii>/*f <j;^ ^ 

?) c5 u*^; (J'r? 

\yif'* A u>** 

fi5! ^J^ ^JlAa.;0 ^ ^ !fdA.iWs«.j) 

‘^'** o'^ jJ.aa ^ 

^ ^ ^J.ff'* £i,d3a.w 

O^ L/n*^ v>A^ £ u^>^' 

O'** J''^ iij<^ ^3 >Ij ^ Jj 

ff5^ lW ^ ^ A54»-} i ijMXiaf 

*fi\j( u-^.«, cl ^ UjJ <KV^^ 

L^f ^jjS, ^ 

j**"^ c?^ <**''' X ^SSiA**' ti^jjjL 

<3Xu. OH*’ O**^) C_i! 

OH** (*^ ‘-XLi o** o**^ 
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Jlere are some m&tauc6)s of his creative iinagiiiatioii 
and the use of new similes and metaphors: 




jj 4XJ4I 

iai. jlj; 


( ' ) 

jlJ 

o'-' 

^jIa Ji_ ftiA 







>* J? 

(r) 




jUfc 






A; 

(r) 

lxc« 



j+jlx »t;j 







(<') 



taA l*S jS 






Jwj, ^ 1 

(®) 

0 ^ 


ytfj y*u l>^ 





Iji) ) 

iS-jf £ ti.^ 3,^ £ , 

l3’"4^ 

( 1 ) 

W) 







j+l*,*. (3>-V* fjA ifyi , 

J !j(ru 

(O 




wUit i V-Ab 







^ JX*A 

(O 

UJ 

uV- 

X A 

|(nMI i-Aij| ySj AmiIS 






je!? 5 ^ ^3^ 

(^) 

Sr 


itiji ^ ( «i.^ l 3 '’^ i * 






Uf ^ iJ*Au jt:x ^5 


(*/) 

JDjCx 

-^5 

T* U'?-' tf:^***^ 




_j* Ujti j 

*. 3.3 j»a.) 8 _p 


(fi) 


The following is one of the instances where his lofty 
imagination has soared so high as to make him obscure: 

15 ^ J43 J.CX 
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45 A ;U;,^ J.x«^ 

45 4 j Sj «J{jA. X <s:l A4" ^ 

45 Ai&j AjjJE>5 jS jjjU 

Here are some instances of his poetic description 
and figurative language: 

Description of sword — 


jjjr^ u?J>=s=^ 

^ J*^ 

5>) 

uyl.A-« job b^UU i ^! o!3 
«yW ^3 !^ *:» (j'^3"U^5 uS“*^ 

j.iJ j^i<:i jUi; aj ^ ^Sj)^ 

Jh^ 


J«.V* i Jjpk »5 ^ 

J.U6 J-^ 


>'f A 


^;‘5 

A ii;- ^ 

^U ^ jAM ^ 15! yA 

^ y^ yr i V V 

X J^l^ljfj* (A j|.JU? 

is' X W) u43_ ^ 

i ' j I » ‘i t r* - - J ^ '/ H i ^ ‘ ^ i ^ ?CM X.i-X. ^ I j - 
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^ <0 jA 1**^ ^ ijy uJ> ^ ^ 

i£ lS^ 

Here is another metaphorical description of the 
rising of the snn; 


;3. Nf. 2vivi/:N" .Ir.i,] 
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lji& 1s\a ^Jya 

jjLiJ Sflrf4 ^^*':^ 

^ w'-w (jUa^ u/^'S^i 

WjjlXijf fvt sSy^^ ^ S.^iiw 

v-jUif Ld*^ ‘i'J ;5f ^ 

ujtSiJ (»»«^>w 43^^ U-A*»<(j.J iii.^i»a«wi ii,j5 

ujf j.-;3 »5 1^3 Sli^ 

\-jjIx>F i^J ^i, j^\«*«,w(t <i,^-AM» 



<c; ^ jjf 

^ Sl:^ X34^ >t^ ^ 

^ sfx ^IjJ 

Here is a description of the scorching heat of the 


S ljIX5>U 


(^H u^ ^ 

Here are a few instances of liis pathetic composition; 


,*j i )Aj 


^fo 1^ liJjf ^fc-i4 

^*5 
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4f> 

^ Ijf OU Oj.^ >**' 


Uju ^ ,^j 


^ 4- *5 UJ^ 

jb ^^5'® _j.£S3u« c::>«Jj (*“^ 

<* ^ A. )^W 

4 u'^ ^ Lf^ l/ 

^ i^' ‘‘AL* X ‘t; ^ ijLijki A 

«£ 4*" -aiH^ L>"'‘'i L>"^ ^ i^yH 

^Uti J.*/* Jjj>^ A 

These specimens, though few in number, will, 
I trust, demonstrate the justice of the claim that I 
have made on behalf ,of Allvza Dabir, 



DANDAKARANYA 

-Oh. 1). R. Rjiand.vkkau, m.a.. rh.it.. r. v.s,i\., 

Vurnilvhiiel Frofemjr of Ancioul iHdion Utslorit^ 
Calvuitu Cuirrrttiff/, 

The tiuestioii that we Avaiit to diseiiss here ih, 
which isj the Dandakriranya of VYiliiiIki's Riiuu'iyaiui ? 
A Hiiiclii of Mahai'ushim has no doubt on this point. 
At the commencement of a religious (rer(nnou,\ a pious 
Hindu has to make mention of the couiiiry where and 
of the time when he is performing that ceremony, hi 
accordance with this practice a llindu of Maharashtra 
begins his ceremony with the words, aiUHiH ikint/aka- 
•nmya-dese. Prom this it is clear that to a tiative of 
Maharashtra ’Daudakaranya can he no other than the 
country where he lives. In support of this belief 
otber arguments are advanced by him. In those sections 
of the Rtimayana where the life of Rama, Lakshmana 
and Sita in the forest is described, places like Pah.clia- 
vatl or Janasthana, hodavari, Dandakaran.^ and so 
forth are frequently mentioned. This shows that these 
places w'ere not far distant from one another. JS'uw, 
people point to a place near IS^asik which In called 
Pauchavati. Near this Pahchavatl flows the Godavari. 
This is knowm to every native of Maharashtra, who is 
thus convinced as to the identity of Daiidakaranya 
with Maharashtra. Evidence of a literary nature is -- 
also forthcoming in favour of . to belief. lYe have 
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is 

ihiw fi Avork ()t‘ Henirulri cfilkM Fnidakhauifa. llenui- 
(Iri was llii*. PriiiiKA nihiistei* of the VralaAci laiiiiiy of 
Devagiri in lh(^ lima of its princes, ]Mah:nlcva and 
ilamachandi'a, ;uid Honvished in the second half of the 
IBUi cuniiuy A. 0. Now, the Tniroduction to liis Vrakf- 
kluajka contains a rajo-pro^OifU, AA'liere it' is slated that/ 
the capital of these Vadavas was De\-agiri situated in 
tSeuna-desa and that this 8euna-desa was on the con- 
iines of Dandaka'. Devagiri is the nioilerii Daulaiabad 
in Xi/5 im’s doniiuions. And as this DcA agiri was in 
Beuna-de/>a and 8euna-desa was contigiioiis Avith Dan- 
daka, the conclusion is irresistible that, Dandaka is 
identical Avith Maharashtra Avhich is contiguous with 
the province round about Daiilatabad. Another piece 
of evidence in conlirnuitioii of this is funiishecl by the 
Puranas, such as, the A'ayu, Matsya and Markandeya. 
Ill these Puranas it is stated that “the region about 
the northern part of the Sahyudri through which flowed 
the river Godavari and in which Govardhaua was 
situated Avas the most charming on earth; and there, 
to please llama, the sage PharadAUlja caused heavenly 
trees and herbs to spring up for his Avife’s enjoyment, 
and thus a lovely garden came into existence.”® Noav 
this Govardhana, which was not far from Godavari 
cannot but be the Govardhana AAdiieli is in the neigh- 
hourhood of Xfisik. This also points to the conclusion 
that llama was residing in the foresl. round about 
Nasik, where the Godavari flowed and Govardhana Avas 
situated, that in other Avords, Bandakaranya Avas in no 
Avay difl'erent from Maharashlra. 

Let us now consider the views of one or tAvo 
scholars ivho have given some thought to this subject. 
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ill J. li. A. /S'., lS9-i, p. 2ol if. iua,y be. seen an fii'Ticie 
by ¥. E. Eargiter on “Tho (ieogmphy of llruiia’s 
Exile”. There on pp. 2il-2i<:il ho exproiss(‘s ih(‘ 
that ‘'Dandaka... appears to hare been a, goiier<al name 
which comprised all the forests from Buiidelkhand io 
the rivm* Ivvisliua”. This is a niert^. ex})reshimi oi' 
opinion in support of which, however, he has atlduced 
no evidence, it is well-known that from the luuanitage 
of Eliaradvaja near Prayaga, Jiama went to Mount 
Chitrakiila and from there traversed through the forests 
of l\ila, Dandaka, JMadhuka, Panchavatl, IvrauMchalaya, *, 
and so om Of the.se, Chitrakiita is doubtless “the 
range of hills stretching from the river Iveii to about 
20 miles of Allahabad” in the district of Bfindu as 
has been pointed out by Jhirgiter'. Jhindelkhand is 
no doubt immediately to the south of Banda. The 
vieAV of Pargiter that Dandakaranya had spread from 
Buiidelkhand down to the Krishna is thus not at 
all impossible, but he has not supported it with any 
evidence as was expected of him. This evidence certainly 
was not availahle in 1804 when he published his view. 
Twenty years later, however, one stone, inscription and 
one copper-plate were published in l£p. huL, \'ol. XII., 
which coiilirm the inference drawn by .Pargiter. The 
first of these records was published by the late liai Bahadur 
Hiralal and speaks of a certain prince in the follm^'ing 
words : JJajulakilrimya-nllMla-Fastanidese rdj path chakdm, 
die ruled over the country of Vastara in the vicinity of 
Bandakaraiiya’". The country of Vastara referred to 
in this inscription is obviously the State of Bastar 
which is in Orissa and which is immediately to the 
south-east of the Central Provinces. It is thus evident 
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])eon either in the northern part of oi* to the north 
of the Yindhyas. But Sardar Kihe \ms unahle to 
locate these places and explained away these names, 
not as proper names, hut as common nouns. Thus he 
makes Rai Bahadur Hiralal responsible for the statement 
that Ooda ‘is a common name for rivers in tliat part 
of tile country’, i. e. in the C. B. we suppose. Then 
he relies upon Mr. (}. Idamdas Tyar wlio says that 
in tlui ?^a])arl dialect ‘Jaitan’ ( = Janasthana) means a 
place 1)elow tln^ momitains just as Lankfi, means ‘the 
high mountain’ and that similarly ‘Dandaka’ means ‘a. 
place full of water’. .He has not, howevtiv, explahied 
away the term Kishkindha; nor was he able to locate 
it except vaguely by saying that it was to the north 
of the Alndhyas. Though this line of argnment may 
not commend itself to everybody, his conclusion is by 
no means worthy of rejection. Some years ago 
Pandit Idamkrishna JCavi published a historical drama 
called Tunmiu(Hmn1mtsav(f^ Any scholar who reads this 
drama will notice that most of these places which Sar- 
dar Kibe was unahle to locate were situated either 
in the flange or to the north of the Vindhyas. The 
hero of this drama was Kuiuara Kalyanavarman, who, 
ill consequence of the evil times on u'hich he had fallen, 
was hiding himself in an inaccessible place, on the 
Yindhyas, called Yyadha-Kishkindha’, near the lake 
Pampa^ and not far from the temple of YindhyavasinL 
These places are not far ‘distant from Mount Chifrakiita 

' Kaumudl-wahotsava, p. 3 £. Even in the Puraiuis Kishkindhaka is said 
t(i be Vindhya-pn-shf/iMfiivclsin, dweller of a country situated on the 
surface of the Yindhyas ( Vayti-P., Chap. 46, vs. 132 and 134; MclrHndeya-P. 
translated by Pargitey, pp. $43 and 860), 
s Compare Pampupura which i« another name of Vindhynchala-town, 
five miles to the west .'of in the United Provinces, where 

the eolehratod temple of yir|A|>y«-v^ipi i^ 'situated (Xundolal Dey's 
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in iho Banda District. AjuI it was Cunningham, who, 
more than fifty years ago, expressed the opinion that 
the Godavari of the Raniriyana w’as the holy Gupta 

Godatari, or ‘'hidden Godavari” which rushes forth 
from s cave in the hill nine miles south-south*west 

of Chitrakuta.^ It is thus plain that the sites associated 
with the exile of Rama have been pointed out as being 
in the neighbourhood of Chitrakiita in accordance wdth 
the view of Sardar Kibe though he was not able to 
locate them. 

There is another part of India where the people 
say that these places connected with Rama’s exile were 
situated. This will be manifest to any body who has 
travelled in the Jodhpur State in Rajputana. Thus 

six miles north of Jodhpur is Mandor which w^as an 
old capital. On the outskirts of this village a place 
is pointed out which is called Brlvcm-1d--Chaiiri ‘the 
marriage hall of Ravana’; in other wmrds, it w^as the 

t place where was staying the father of Mandodari, wife 

of Ravana, after whom, they say, the village ’ivas named 
Mandor, A rivulet flows by this hamlet, and a site 
on its bank is still shown where Rama is said to have 
shaved his pate on receiving the news of his father’s 
demise. If the father-in-law of Ravana stayed in Mandor, 
Ravana himself was born, they say, at a place called 
Rfivaiiia atter him in the Bilada District oC the Jodhpur 
State. Kot Ear from Bavania is Chokdi where in a 
small natural cavern Ravana is said to have pleased 
Siva and secured from him a kingdom oE fourteeh 
OhoMis, About fifty miles from Chokdi is Kekind 
which is locally believed to be the Kishkindha of the 
Ramayana. And this popular belief is supported by 
two inscriptions, one found in a Saiva temple and 
dated Samvat 1176 and the other in a Jaina and dated 
1 a.sj.js. Yol , xii/pp. 11-8.' . ^ ^ : 
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Saihvat 1230, but bath giving Kishkiiidhi as thp old 
name of the placeb 


One point which is worthy of note in regard to 
the places connected with Bdma's exile is that to what- 
0701’ province we go that is not far removed from the 
Yiudhyas, we find some of them located by the people, 
there. Whether we go to the Nfusik District of Alalia- 
rtishtra, or to the Bastar and Soiipur States in. Orissa, 
or to the Jodhpur State in Puajpiitana or whether we 
confine ourselves to the A^indhya range itself, the people 
there are always ready to point to the sites of Rfima's 
exile which are situated there. The question therefore 
naturally arises : where were those sites then existing 
originally and in reality according to the llama y ana? 
It will not he possible to give any satisfactory reply 
to this question, unless we hear two things in mind. 
The first is that there w^ere real sites hearing those 
names. Thus Goda (i. e, Godavari) cannot be understood 
as common noun denoting any ‘river/ or Lanka a ‘high 
mountain/ hut they must he taken as proper nouns 
denoting particular objects hearing these names, l^he 
second thing that we have to remember is : where can. 
all the principal site.s he identified without doing violence 
to any text from the lliiniayana ? The text that has 
proved a stumbling block to some scholars is a verse 
from the .Kishkindha-kaTirla, which says that Kishkindhfi 
was to the north of the ATiidhya range. We will con- 
sider this matter before long, hut here we shall concentrate 
our attention on the principal sites of lla,raa’s exile. 
They are the Godavari, Janasthana or Pafichavatl aiid 
and Kishkindhfi. Kow^ where can this Godavari be? 
Obviously, it must he the celebrated Godavari of South 
India. It cannot reasonably be the Gupta- Godavari, 
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the suiull nti'eain which issues from a cave in the hili 
a few miles to the south of Chitrakilta. First, because 
the Efimuyana describes this Godavari as a big river, 
and not a streamlet gurgling out of a cavern. Secondly 
(rocblvaii cannot be the proper name of this stream. 
It must have been so called figuratively on account of 
its sacred water which is drunk by the pilgrims. The 
Godavari of the IliLma.yana must thei’efoi’e be either the 
Godavari of the N"asik District or the same rivm* as it 
bows south-eastwards touching the confines of the Bastar 
State. It is scarcely necessary to repeat here that ac- 
cording to a stone inscription Daiidakuranya was im- 
mediately on the west of the Vastara (Bastar) province. 
But in this latter region they do not show any site 
called Janasth^na or Paiichavati. Nor is there any evi- 
dence, epigraphic or otherwise, that it was in existence 
there formerly. On the other hand, we know not only 
that there was Daiulakiiranya round about Nasik, but also 
that there was Paiichavati near Nasik which is but 
another name of Tanasthaiia. Nor was this place known 
to exist in the span of the Vindhyas where Vyadha- 
ICishkindha and Painpa are mentioned in the Kamnndh 
mnhotsnna as being situated. 

Let us now see where Kishkindha of the lianiayana 
is to be located. There are three Kishkindha s mentioned 
in this connection. Oiw Vijddhft-Klslik'uiclhd. the 

historic play just referred to. This is the same as the 
Kishkindha of the Puranas. The second is Kekind of 
the Jodhpur State, as ive have also just seen. These 
two Kishkindhfis are oliviously to the north of the Yin- 
dhyas. In support of it is often quoted the folioAving 
couplet: 

Disas = tasyas = tato bhuyah prasthito dakshinaiii disam 1 
Vindhya-padapa-samkiruaiu ohandana-druma-sobhitam 1 1 
{KishMndhd-JYmjcM, XLYl, 1 7 ) 
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It is true that this vurse leaves no doubt as to 
the Viiidhyji uiouiitaiii being to the south of K ishkiuclha. 
Ibit the (luestioii arises : where was this Viiidhya luouiitain ? 
Is it the range that stretches all along the north of 
the river Kannada, or is it some otht'r mountain ? 
Pargiter long ago pointed out that just as 1h(‘n' were 
two ALahendras, so ther(‘ were tu'o Mndh.vas, and that 
one Al ahendra and one Abndhya wen* near I he ('Mrenu' 
south of the Peninsula'. This agrees with (he fact that 
Sanipati, who gives tidings of SiUi, says that when he 
fell from the sky on the Vindhya mountain, he looked 
about, and, recollecting the scenery, concluded “on the 
shore of the aoiitheni ocemi this must be the Vindhya*'! 
It is quite evident from this statement that there nas 
one Anudhya which touched the Southern ()(*,eaii. Ami 
what we have now to do is to determine where exactly 
this mountain was situated. Pargiter thinks that it 
“must be the hills and plateau of South Maisiir”." 
Put it is possible to propose another and more probable 
identiticatioii. He himself draws our attention to two 
passages which are important in this connection. The 
first is from the RamopakhyfHia of the Alahabharata 
which informs us that when the female ascetic called 
Prabhavati Inoiight Hanumau and his comrades out of 
the subterranean cavern, they saw “near them the salt 
sea, the Sahya, Alalaya and Dardura mountains; then 
climbing up Alalaya and seeing the sea*’ they became 
de3ecte<l.^ The same scene is described in the 
Kishkindha-fcaiida of the llamayana nhere (he Yindhya 
mountain takes the place of Sahya. Kow as shown liy 
Pargiter, whereas the Alalaya denotes the Travancore 

1 J.R,A.S. 1894, J)p. ’ 

’ KishkimlhU’k&ii.fJa, LVltl, 7; LjS. '4*4', 

» >§94 pJ6i. c 'T 
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liiils or Cardamiuu .Mountain, the Dardura represents 
the Nilgiris. That part of the Sahya which is spread 
over youth Canara, Ooorg and AJalabar must therefore 
stand for the Southern VTndhya. Havana’s Lanka was 
thu^ an island which could he seen from the junction 
near the sea, wLere the JMalaya, Dardura and Vindhya 
met. 

The next (luestion that we have to (ionsider is ; 
\vher(' is K.ishkindha to 1)p located ? It jnust be, of 
course, to the north of the Southern Vindhya and 
situated near Panipa. Tliese conditions are fulfilled by 
Anegundi, on the left bank of the Tufigabhadra, which 
is 'pop^tlarly iclentitied with the Ivishkindha of the 

Hanuiyana’.^ In. this locality there is a tributary of the 
Tiingabhadra which is actually known as Pampa and 
which rises in the Rishyainukha mountain, eight miles from 
the Anegundi hills." This Aiiegundi suits admirably the po- 
sition of Kishkindhii indicated in the Ramayaiia. But what 
we have now to lind out is whether there is any evidence 
which is of aji early period and which is of an epigraphic 
character in support of the modern tradition, in other 

words, whether there are any inscriptions which refer 
to Ivishkindha and Vali.ids kingdom being situated in 
that region. Anegundi is no doubt situated in the 
Raichur .District of the Hyderabad State. But it is 

situated at a point where this District meets the Dharwar 
District of the Bombay Presidency and the Bellary 

District of the Madras Presidency. Kow in the Dharwar 
District two epigraphs have been found which are worth 
noticing in this discussion. The first of these was found 
at Roil and has been edited by J. D. TTeet. It records 
the grant of one Turagaveclehga who sprang from the 

’ Gakct., Vol. V.p. 373. 

* xVunclolal Dey’s Geographical Diciiomry of Aticical and Mediaeval 
India, p, 
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tor some time. The second inscription 
iscovered at Sucli and has lieen edited by Mr. 

ainett. It refers to the administration of Badiga 
elonged to the Bappnra family and ruled orer 
-laukad-seventy. In regard to his origin it is 
that “when JTimadagnya (Parasurama) came in 
Mse of his tvanderinga, in which he destroyed the 
lya ^ race, there vrere horn, from the caves of 
Kishkindha, certain heroes, from whom sprang 
mbeivs of the Bali race, who are ornaments of 
ppuras This is an unmistakable piece of evi- 

ihat even as early as the thirteenth century A, D. 
dha was associated with the south-eastern part 
rwar and there were rulers and hig personages 
^ repon^ who traced their descent from Valin, 

E Kishkindha. To sum up, the evidence furnished 
Imiki’s Eilmayana tends to show that after all 
aranya was no other than MaharasWra. 




manjughosa 

Br, Brnottosh Bhattacharya, ]M.A.,Ph.B., 
Bajaratna, Orimtal Timtifufe, Baroda, 



Manjughosa is one of the most popular deities 
of the Buddhist Pantheon and is famous as the. god 
of Learning both in India as well as in all outlying 
countries where Buddhism was propagated. But the 
term Maiijughosa is somewhat loosely used and in 
strict iconographic parlance the application of the name 
is somewhat indefinite^ Manjughosa is as much 
a. generic name for all the different forms of MafijuM 
as the term Manju^^ri is. No less than forty-one® 
sadhanas in the Sadhrcnamaln are devoted to the worship 
of the diffi'erent forms of Mafijui^rl. I'*hese forms give 
at least thirteen" distinct varieties easily distinguishable 
from one another. Moreover, some of the forms emanate 
from the Bhyaiii Buddha Amitahha, some from Aksobhya, 
some from the five Dhyani Buddhas collectively, while 
others are regarded as independent forms because 
of their not being assignable to apy of the Dhyani 
Buddhas. These varieties have dift'erept Mantras assigned 
to each and the method of worship is different in 
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Sfidhauamrilu, Vol T in tlw* Oaekwad's Orienlal Series, Sadhanas 
Tn the Buddhist Ieon(v§fraj)hy the mwber is. mentioned a. 
iiicorreoi. Tho form ijainftd as should be aba: 
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was delivered to an Assembly of the Faithful Just 
as the Bunakarandamjuha extols the virtues of the 
Bodhisattva Avaloldtesvara, the Oandavyuha likewise 
extols the virtues and powers of Mafijusrl This work 
is in 14(00 Granthas and was taken to China in the 
seventh century and was translated into the Chinese 
laiig’iiage by Amoghavajra during the reign of the 
Tang Dynasty.’ After the fourth century Mahjusrl 
is mentioned in many Sanskrit Buddhist works and in 



the accounts of the Chinese travellers Fa-hien, Yuan 
Chwang, and I-Tsing. Images of Mahjuha are not 
to he found in the Gandhara or the Mathura schools, 
but they ])ecome abundant in the sculptures of Saranath, 
Magadha, Bengal Java, Nepal and other places showing 
that the deity immediately after his introduction became 
extremely popular as the God of Learning in the 
Pantheon of the Northern Buddhists. The place assigned 
to Marljusri is one of the very highest and he was 
considered always as a powerful rival of the most 
popular Bodhisattva of the Buddhists, the all-compassionate 
Bodhisattva Avalokite^vara. 

Many details about Mahjusri are met with in the 
^rmjamhhu Pnrdnar which deals with the glories of the 
Svayambhii Ksettra in Nepal, popularly known as Simbhu 
According to the S cayamhhu Pvrana, the Adi Buddha 
manifested liimself here in the shape of a flame of fire 
and for that reason the place was known as the 
Svayambhuksettra or the ‘place of the Self-born Lordl 
It is further said in the same work that Mahju^ri 
hailed from China where he was living on mount Pafmasirsa; 

^ Haja Ea.jpn,dra Lai Mittraj Sanskrit' Utwldbisl. Litfjrftture of Xepiii p,9U. 

s An account of the story rei?oi*ded in the Svuyamhhv Puratfa witli 
many details ■will bo found in K, SnnskHt "BuddhUr Lifcoraturo, jTp* 

249-338; Hodg’son's Essays, pp* IISIT and- Oiafiold: Sketches from Hepal. Vol, 
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he -vras a great saint with a good number of disciples 
including the king of China, Dharmakara by name. 
One day Afafijusrl reeeired divine intimation that Adi 
Buddha had manifested himself on a lotus- rising from 
the hike Kalihrada in Nepal. Manjuhd forthwith decided 
to repair to Nepal to pay homage to the . self“])orn 
Lord and was accompanied by large number ot disciples, 
his two wives and king Dharmakara. But when he 
reached the lake he found the deity inaccessible being 
surrounded by a vast expanse of Avater. AYith great 
difficulty he approached the flame of fire and paid his 
homage alone. Then in order to make the god inaccessible 
to all he circumambulated the lake and finally with 
his sword cleft asunder the southern barrier of hills 
and the water rushed through that opening, leaving 
a vast stretch of land behind which is knoAvn as the 
Nepal A^alley. Through that opening the water of the 
river Baghmati still flows and the opening is known 
as Kot-har or SAVord cut. 

Mahjuh’i lost no time in erecting a temple over 
the sacred fire in order to consecrate it and very near 
to the temple on a hillock he made his OAvn habitation. 
This is still pointed out by the priests of Nepal as 
the Sarasvatlsthana. On the same hill he made a AThara 
(still knoAvn as 'Mahjupattaiia) for his disciples. Lastly 
he made .Dharmakara the king of Nepal. These and many 
other pious deeds are ascribed to Mahjuh’i in the 
>^c»i/cmihhl Pur ana. Putting everything to order Mahjuh*i 
returned home and soon obtained the divine form of 
a Bodhisattva leaving his mundane body behind. 

Prom the legendary account given in the Svayamhhu 
Purdm it is difficult to ascertain the character of the 
deity Mahjusri as the account, to say the least, is shrouded 
in mastery. The account is, however, clear in giving 
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the deity a definitely human origin, his popularity being 
due to the tact that probably he colonized tlK"* v alley 
ol. ISTepal after niaking the place habitable i),>' liis excodieiit 
engineering skill by which the water could be drained 
off the valley. 

Manjusri is chiefly worshipped as the god of 
Learning and Knowledge^ though he is worshipped also 
in all rites included in the Tanlra; for bewitching, 
killing enemies, destroying liouses, ami so lorth. lake 
the Alantra of Prajiiaparamita, the female prototype of 
the god of Knowledge, the Mantra of Maujuh*! is said 
to he most powerful inasmuch as it is able to confer 
mysteriously such rare (jualiiies as perfect wisdom, 
retentive memory, intelligence, eloq uence and the knowledge 
of all varieties of sciences without ever reading them. 

As it has been said already, Mahjughosa or Manjusri 
has as many as thirteen distinct forms, and to each of 
these a large number of siidhanas are assigned in the 
Sddhancwidld It is a well knowm fact in Luddhist 
Iconography that all Bodhisattvas emanate from one 
or the other of the Lhyaiii Buddhas, and these emanations, 
in order to show their origin, hold on their crown 
a miniature ffgiire of the parental Dhyani Buddha. 
But with regard to Mailjusri the case is otherwise: 
some considered that Maiijui^rl is an emanation of 
Amitabha, others thought him to be an e.maiiation of 
Aksobhya or of the live Dhyani Buddhas collectively, 
while in some Sadhanas he is not connected with ‘ aiiy 
Dhyani Buddha at all. The reason for this apparent 
anomaly is not far to seek. The Dhyani Buddha scheme 
first originated with the (^uhi/ct/b'&ffud^ct which is decidedly 
later than the ManjiibvlmuUhalpa, and Man jii^ri being a 
much older deity his precise position in the pantheon of the 
Northern Buddhists could upi ; be ascertained correctly* 
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The different- cuits as,sociated Man jusri ■ with the Dhyaiii 
Buddha of their choice, and thus the idea of the parental 
Dhyani Buddha in case of Mahjusrl hecame entirely 
confused. 

Among the different forms of Alahjusri the following 
thirteen distinct types can he recognised and it is necessary 
that the types’ should he properly described and 
distinguished: 

1. Fairardyo Maujtisrl, also known as Dharma- 
saiikhasamadhi, V'ak and Amitabha Alaiijusri. This form 
is simple; it is one-faced and two-armed, and it emanates 
from the Dhyani Buddha Amitabha. Like his sire 
Amitabha, Yajraraga has his two hands joined on the 
lap ill forming what is called the Saniadhi or the 
meditative Miidra. He can he distinguished from 
Amitabha only by his Bodhisattva ornaments which 
are absent in the case of Amitabha as he is a Dhyani 
Buddha. Images of this deity are very rare and the 
only one that is known is preserved in the Museum 
and Picture Lallery at Baroda. 

2. JJhai'madhdtfi VdgUmm is another form of 
Mahjusri which emanates from the Dhyani Buddha 
Amitabha. He is described as wLite in colour with 
four faces and eight arms, generally holding in the 
first pair of hands the how and the arrow, in the 
second the noose and the goad, in the third the book 
and the sword and in the fourth the Ghanta and the 
Vajra, Honietimes he is represented with slight 
modifications with regard to the weapons held in his 
first and second pair of hands. 

8. Mmjngfmit, the third form of Mahjusri, is 
described as seated on a lion and as one-faced and 

' Sue iilso Indian Buddhist Icono^aphy, pp. iSff and the oori-esponding 
Sa^hahas in the Sadhauamala, Vol. I, 
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two-armed, showing in the tw 
or the Dharmacakra Mudra 
decdved in all Bodhisattv 
and towards his left rises a 
crown the miniature lij 

“i. iS'f d d ha ika rdm, 
is generally rejn-esented 
ing posture. He is 
• ing in his two 
in the right and the Blue lotus 
either red or white. 

o. FaJrdnaiuja, the 
practically regarded in the 
God of Love, a prototype 
worshipped in amorous Tantric rite 
generally as yellow in colour 
In the lirst or the principal 
to the full the how of flowers charged with an 
of red lotus; in the second the sword and the lotus; 
and in the third the mirror and the Asoka hough* 
He also has the figure of Aksohhya on the crown and 
staiKls in the Pratjdilidha attitude or in the archer’s 
pose. ’VajiTinaiiga is sometimes described as four-armed 
m which case the hands carrying the mirror and .the 
Asoka hough are dropped. 

0 . NdmasahffUl Manjnm't, the sixth form, is 
described as three-faced and four-armed, the first pair 
of hands carries the how and the Hvmw wuu.. +1,,. 


^0 hands the Yyakhyjina 
figainst the breast. He is 
a oinaments, is golden in colour 
lotus; he wears on his 
igure of his sire, Aksohhya. 

, the fourth form of IManju-ri, 
in either a sitting or si and- 
one-faced and two-a,rmed, exliihit- 
hands the gift-hestowimj- 


filth form of Haiijusri is 
Buddhist Pantheon as the 
of Hindu .M'adana, who is 
He is represented 
one-faced and six-armed, 
pair of hands he draws 
arrow 
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and seated in the A.i-dhapaiyanka attitude on a lion, 
lie carries an Utpala or the Line lotus in the left 
hand, while the rigdit is displayed in an artistic manner. 

S. MaUjnvara , the eighth form, is described in 
the Sdtlhanamfllcl in several Sadhanas and his images 
are widely represented in several schools of art. He 
is usually yellow in complexion, seated on a lion in 
the Lalita or the .\rdhaparyaiika attitude. He is 
descrribed as one-fae.ed and two-armed, and as showing 
the Idiarmacakra Mudra. Under one or both armpits 
are seen lotuses over which are placed the Prajilfiparamita 
scripture in the form of a book. 

9. Jlaiijncajm, the ninth form of Hanjuh’i, is 
very rarely represented, but this form is well described 
in the Sfldhmiauidld. There he is represented as of 
red complexion with three faces and six hands. The 
two principal hands are engaged in embracing his 
female counterpart (Sakti) with one hand touching her 
chin. The remaining four hands carry the sword, 
the arrow, the how and the blue lotus. 

10 Jdaujuhmdra, another form of Mafijuriri, is also 
described in the SMhananuVd though his images or 
paintings have not yet been found anywhere. He is, 
however, described as of red colour with three faces 
and six arms and as seated on ^attoapaj-yaiika} In 
the three left hands he carries the Prajhaparamita, the 
Utpala and the how, while the three right show tl^ie 
sword, the arrow and the gift-bestowing attitude. 

11. Arapacam, the eleventh form of Mafijnsri, 
1^ ^0 c alled because he a md his c ompanio ns Kesini, 

^ There is a considerable controversy regarding- the correct interpretation 
of this term. The term evidtmtly means 'an animal seat’, but sometimes 
it is a mere sitting posturo, In the lat^- case the term may signify 
a reclining attititde. 
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TJpakesini, Canclraprabha and Sfiryaprabha tak«^ llieir 
origin ironi the five letters in the word Arapacana.' 
He is (lescriljed in a large nmnher of Sadhaiias in ihe 
S(WianamaJd and images are found in large numbers 
in the diflerent schools of art includjiig those of dava 
and Hepal. He is represented as of white or red coin” 
plexion and as seated on an adanianiino seat (Vajrapory- 
aiika) in the meditative attitude with the logs erossial 
and the soles of both feet turned upwards, lb', carries 
the book against the Iweast in ihe left liaad, while 
the right brandishes the sword. He is aeeompanitHl 
by his four attendants named above, who are represented 
in exactly the same way as the principal deity Arapaeana, 
When actually represented in stone or metal the 
companions take the miniature form or the replica 
of the original deity. 

12. SfliirctGahra, the twelfth form of ^lafgu^ri i.H 

described in only one Sadhana in the Sddhanamdld and 
is very rarely represented. The only hgiire representing 
this deity is in the Museum of the Vaugiya Sahitya 

Parisad of Calcutta. He is described as of white 
complexion with one face and two hands. The left 
hand shon^s the sword while the right exhibits the 
gift-hestowing attitude. He is accompanied by his 
female counterpart or the l^akti, who is beautiful in 
appearance and displays ihe sentiment of passionate 

love with her face covered with smiles. 

13. Tddirdf , the thirteenth form of Mahjiuh’i, is 

also described in only one Sadhana in the Sddhcmcmdld, 
and his images are also very rarely met with. He is 

' Cf. Sadhanamrila. Vol. I, p. 118, from which extracts arc i^ivcii 

helow: Subhrriknra-tii?paijnara Arapacaniikhyarfi—tasya i.ur.atnh 
Rephodbhava-jr>lmiprabhaip-,..tAdami pi^thatalj sita-r’akia'a-iiifpaiiiiani 
Candraprabham... fato dak^l^ie ^ttbhrSfGakriranifpaiijirup . ovain 

p,ttareija ^aibhi>a-h>krvra3ii?p^?3pl^ LtJpkfee^inTm, 
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described as seated on a tiger in the Ardliaparyahka 
attitude. He Avears all the BodhiaattA'a ornaments and 
is one- faced and tAA^o-armed, the two hands showing the 
Y^jakhyana Miidra against the breast. 

The above list exhausts all the ditferent foiuns 
of Manjiisri so far knoAvn from literature. 



SPACE, TIME AND BRAHMA 

fj Umerh. CiiANEJiA Biiattaciiaiijee, m. a,, Vrofesm' 

of Vhllomphj/, Pn\wleiioif CoIJpf/p, Cidanila. 



pioDieiu 01 tiiEo and eiBriiiiy does not appear 
to have attracted the same degree of attention in Indian 
thought as in western Idiilosopby. In some of the 
recent Philosophies of the west, the problem of space 
and time in general and of time in 
quired a distinctive significance 
systems, the Vaisesika looks ■ 
ultimate and objective realities, 
in the same sense and in the 


particular has ac- 
Among the Indian 
upon space and time as 
They are real objectively 
same manner as earth, 
water, hre and air (A'^aisesika'Sutra i. 1. 5 ). In a 
corresponding sftlra, the IS'yfiya enumerates space among 
the elements (Xyayasiltra i. 1. 13). Time is not included 
in this list; but in view of the close relation that 
admittedly existed between the two systems, the view 
of the Vaisesika in this matter was oh’^dously the view 
of the Xyaya also.‘ 

AVe are here taking space for and time for 

WA^. So far as is concerned, there can be no doubt 
that it means time. Of however, the essential 

attribute, according to Indian thought, is sound which, 
according to modern Physics, is conveyed by air, ^ But 
this is only a matter of detail; inspite . of this 
defect in the theory, it., is clear, that the Indian Thinkers 
used the word ’3n^W, foylw|^|.,we call space. 

, } Of AtinambliJiat-ta's . . hi! ... .■ 
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The vie^y that the Nyaya-Visesika put forward 
ahoufc the nature of space and time is after all the 
ordinary man’s view. The man of common sense 
regards the world as space and /w. time. And 
according to this way of thinking, space and time are 
more real and more fundamental than anything else. 
The Xyaya-Yaisesika also affirms that space and time are 
suhstances (5[5q). And, so far as earth or air etc. are also 
substances, they also belong to the same category 
as space and time. Yet it is obvious to common sense 
that earth, water or air exist in and occupy space, and all 
changes belonging to them constitute a succession in time; 
and in that sense and to that extent, they are in space 
and in time. There is one substance, e.g. the soul, which 
strictly speaking, does not exist in space; but even it 
lives in time. 

Eor common sense, therefore, the world is in space 
and time. Space contains the extended material things. 
And the changes that take place in the world constitute 
a temporal series. In space, the elements of the world 
co-exist; in time, we have a succession-series. This is 
how the world constitutes a spatio-temporal series. 

But this idea of space and time as vacant containers 
which are filled by contents from outside, into the 
constitution o£ which they do not enter, is open to 
serious objection. We cannot really think of matter 
away from its space-quality or extendedness. Space as 
the empty container, therefore, is at best an abstraction. 
In the same way time as the empty possibility of 
succession is also an abstraction. 

The difficulty of conceiving space and time as 
objectively real and at the same time different from 
the contents of the world led Kant and his followers 
i^Q hold that both space apd were pnly subjectively 
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real. They ^Ye^e forms of peroeption -forms whicJi the 

mind supplied from -withm. The thin£?s-in-lh(‘ms(‘lves 
as they existed outside the mind, we did not and could 
not know. But when they acted on the mind and 
the mind came in contact with them, the mind perceived 
them as here and now or there and tlien. SpM<a‘. and 
time, according to this way of (hinking, are (juite 
different from what ])opular thought takes them to be, 

A.S distinguished from these two views about time 
and space, we have in Bergson and Ale.xaiider a third 
and profoundly interesting view. With them space and 
time are not otherwise empty containers, which are tilled 
by things and events into the constitution of which they 
do not enter. Nor are they mere subjective forms of 
knowledge. They are real objectively — and what is more, 
they are the essence of other existences. 

With Bergson, time is a force— a force that creates 

and transforms. It is the stuff things - even minds- 

are made of. We ordinarily think that there is an 
ego which has the psychic states, “But, as regards 

the psychical life unfolding beneath the sym1)ols which 

conceal it, we readily perceive that time is just the 
stuff it is made of’’ \ And properly understood, material 
objects also will be found to be made of the same 
stuff. “The world the mathematician deals with is a 
world that dies and is reborn at every instant, —the 
. world which Descartes was thinking of when he spoke 
of continued creation.” " 

Again, elsewhere : “If succession, in so far as 
distinct from mere juxtaposition, has no real efficacy, if 
time is not a kind of force, why does the universe 
unfold its successive skie^ ' with a vidocity which, in 

Creative Evolution- -■ tmislation, ,p. 4 ^ . 
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regard to my consciousness, is a veritable absolute ? AThy 
ibis particular velocity rather than any other ? ‘Why 
not with an infinite velocity ? 'Why, in other words, 
is ]iot everything given at once, as on the tilni of the 
cinematograph ? The more I consider this point, the 
more it seems to me that, if the future is bound to 
acred the ])resent instead of being given alongside 
of it, it is 1 because the future is not altogether determined 
at t'ae present moment, and that if the time taken up 
by this succession is something other than a number, 
if it has for the consciousness that is installed in it 
absolute value and reality, it is l)ecause there is unceasingly 
being created in it, not indeed in any such artificially 
isolated system as a glass of sugared Avater, hut in 
the concrete Avhole of Avhich every such system forms 
part, something unforeseeable and neAV.” b 

Time is thus the stuff psychical life is made of. It 
is also the stuff of so'called material things. It is indeed 
the very essence of the universe. “The flux of time is the 
reality itself, and the things Avhich Ave study are the 
things Avhicli fioAV. It is true that of this floAving reality 
Ave are Hmitetl to taking instantaneous vieAvs. But just 
because of this, scientific knoAvledge must appeal to another 
knoAvledge to complete it” b To the ancient mind, change 
and becoming Avere a degradation of eternity, which Avas 
conceived as changeless and motionless. But “avc should 
come to see in time a progressive groAvth of the absolute, 
and in the evolution of things a continual invention of 
forms ever new.” ^ 

XoAV, if time is thus the essence of reality, AAdiat 
about space ? “The more consciousness is intellectualised, 
the more is matter spatialised '' (p. 19D). Kant shoAved 

^ rUd.f-p. 358-359. 

* Ihid. p, 3«3. 

» Ihid, p. 364. 
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space to be a form of intuition : Bergson wouM accept iti 
general way the same eoiieJiisioti about it, with this 
tliffemice that, according to him, *‘tlie mind iiuds space 
111 things, ])ut could have got it without them if it had 
imagination strong enough to push the inversion of its 
own natural movement to the end” (p. 213). Again, we 
are told that the idea that mind forms of pure space ‘is 
only the schema of the limit' at which the movement of 
mind down the incline of matter would end. And he 



tells us elsewhere ( p. 218 ) that ‘as regards 
must, by an eftort of mind sni tjeneris, 
ssion or rather the regression of the extra-s; 
itself into spatiality.' And matter, although it 
itself out in the direction of 
attain it- (p.210). L 
ple.tely material, just 
thing extra-spatial, 
proper perspective, “ 


ipaee, we 
follow the progre* 
spatial degrading 
stretches 
‘does not completely 
matter is not com- 
as space is a degradation of some- 
And when the philosopher takes a 
he will see the material world melt 
back into a simple flux, a continuity of flowing, a 
becoming". Put in plain language, it would appear that 
spatiality, materiality and intellectuality are hut sediments 
left by the life-current which is essentially time. Space, 
according to Eergson, is not, therefore, as fundamental 
as time. 

ith Alexander, however, space and time are not 
separable entities. The element of n liich the \\orkl is 
macle;^ is neither time nor space, hut it is Space-Time, 
'Space and Time are not two things but one and there 
is no Space without Time nor Time without , Space’ \ 
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is the atuli’ oi‘ which all existehts are composed’’^ And. 
out of this stulf gradually emerges a whole hierarchy of 
qualities, including iniiul. Aod in this hierarchy of qua- 
lities, ‘the next higher quality to the highest attained 
is deity’. And ‘Olod is the whole universe engaged in 
process towards the emergence of this new quality’ 
(p.d29). 

The diiferenco between 13ergson and Alexander 
lies in the degree of importance attached to Space.' So 
far as Time is concerned, their views converge; both 
regard it as the stiilf of whicli ‘all existents are composed’. 
Eergson would incline to thinlv that it is the sole stutf 
which constitutes the world including perhaps Space also, 
which can thus be explained in terms of Time ; A^diereas 
with Alexander, the stuff of which the world is made, 
is not Time only, but Time with Space as its body. 

Ihit how does the Yedanta view Space-Time? In 
the ‘Vedanta-Syaniantaka of iladhadamodara ,“ we have a 
brief statement of what professedly is the Yaisnava-Vedanta 
position with regard to Time, Time, we are told, is 
all-powerful; it regulates the course of the world; and 
it existed even before creation. But nevertheless it in 
its turn is regulated and controlled by Brahma. Xothiiig 
is said here about Space. And the account must be 
regarded as very scanty and elementary. 

In the Gita which is oftener than not regarded 
as a Yedanta ])ook, we find expressions like ‘time, the 
killer of the Avorld’ (xi. 32). But these expressions, ivhich, 
again, have been differently interpreted, cannot be taken 
as the basis of a philosophical theory of time. 

If we turn to the Yedanta- texts, however, or the 
srittis of the Upanisads, we meet with attempts at 

Ibid, p.428. 

' Vide my Edition, published by the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, 

(Lahore), p, 29. 
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xjons.trrictiiig a pliiloyopliical theovy on ilic su])jwiL Ikit 
the relation stated (here to exist be! ween Ilrahina on 
the one hand and Space and Time ojj lln^ other i^ 
far from (juite clear and definite. Wi(h regard to I'iine, 
we have texts lik(^ Brhadaranyaka i.2.1., i.d.l., Chfiudogya 
vi. 2. 1, &c., which speak of lirahma, as existing in 
the heginriin(j ( ), i. e., heforo creation. Literally 
speaking, this is equivalent to saying that ite existed 
in- time, t^uch passages ahouiid in the Vpaiiisads. That 
Hrahma was the heginning— the Alpha of things, that 
He existed before the world and would cniiiiiiue to 
exist even after it is dissolved, is the leading idea 



about Brahma. Obviously by ascribing temporal priority 
to Brahma, the Upanisadic thinker places both Brahma 
and the world in a chronological chain of whicdi Brahma 
is at one end and the world at the other. And we 
have no clear reason to think that in passages like 
the above, the idea was to ascribe to Brahma only 
loginal priority and not chronological priority in relation 
to the world. 

With regard to Space, however, the Upanisadic 
theory is more . definite, Taitthiya , ii. 1,. clearly says 
■that Space- arose out of Brahma. It was 

■ -created. Brahma, therefore, cannot he conceived as in 
Space. But Space- rather is in him;-- -it arose out of 
him, or, was created by him, as the first of the things 
dn the Avorld-series, all other things containing it fis 
one of their ingredients. 

Instead of' depending on the scattered statements 
of the Upanisads, if we turn to the system of the 
Yedfinta-sutras, we do not fare very much better. The 
..cruder ideas of the Upanisads ■ are no doubt clarified 
and rendered more definite; HtU -the problem as .such 
f 40 BS' no| ?eoevje a ^ysteinafi# laiid .careful . handli n^ 
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Eor, the Veclanta-sutras could not possibly go beyond 
the sjvtfh of the Upanisads. The tiff/ms were, by 
profession and in reality, only an exegesis of these 
Still, without pretending or admitting to 

improve these texts, the sutmfi do, to a considerable 
extent, make the nascent ideas clearer and more 

definite than tlie original texts on which they are 
admittedly based. 

In Yedanta-sutra ii. 3-4., we have a somewhat 
elaborate attempt made to explain the .order of creation. 
The chief Cpanisadic text on which this account is 
based is Taitt. ii. 1., referred to above, coupled with Ch. vi. 
2, The order of creation as given in Taitt. ii. 1., and as 
accepted by the sfitmSi is : Space is the first to be 
created and it is followed by Air, Eire, Water and 
Earth respectively. Erom each preceding thing the next 
in order arises, not spontaneously but through the 
causality of Brahma. The causality of Brahma does not 
cease with the creation of the first of the series, but conti- 
nues to be operative at each successive stage. In other 
words, it is not that Brahma is only the Eirst Cause 
which produces Space and Space as a Secondary Cause 
produces Air, and so on. Though there are some 
passages in the Upanisads which Avould suggest such 
an order of causation, yet, /when read with other pass- 
ages equally authoritative, they can have but one 
meaning; and that meaning is that Brahma is the sole 
cause and he is the cause of everything and is also 
the direct cause at every stage of the creative process. 
This is the conclusion of the Vedfinta and is embodied 
m siftm ii, 3. 13. 

According to the Vedanta, the created world, as we 
see it, is not premanent. It lasts for a time—and only 
for a time; qfter jhicl| it is dissply^d or fe-abgqrbfd 
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in Brahma from whom it sprang. This dissolution also 
is not the linal stage after Avhich nothing happens; for 
the world is re-ereated, in exactly the same order as 
previously and that, again, is followed by another dis- 
solution, and so on. In dissolution, the order is reversed 
(Srdpa, ii. 3. 14). That is, earth is first absorlied in 
water, water is then ahsorljed in lire, lire in air; and 
air in space, and this list is then wound up, so to 
say, in Brahma, who alone remains to bring the world 
back into existence. This process of creation and dis- 



solution is interminahle. It had no beginning either. 

Taking the two ends of the Avorld-process together — its 
creation and its dissolution — we Ihid that, according to 
the Yedanta, there is a fixed scheme or order in which 
the world, as we see it, repeats itself at more or less 
regular intervals. It is very much like breathing-ins- 
piration and expiration that goes on in the human 
organism. In fact, the simile of breathing has also been 
actually employed to describe the process of creation 
(cf. Br. U. ii, 4.). ' 

This rhythmic cycle of creation, according to the 
Vedanta, as also according to the Sahkhya, follows a dual 
course of evolution. On the one hand, there is the material 
world — the world of sense-perception which is object to 
us. On the other hand, there is the inner world of the 
soul and its senses through which it comes into contact with 
the world outside. Both these inner and outer worlds 
have their origin in Brahma and follow a parallel course 
of development. The soul, of course, is uncreated ; but the 
senses with which it functions as a self are created. And 
their creation is a process parallel to the creation of the 
world of space and matter^ 

Now, in this scheme ,q| creation, in which space and 

form 

F ; ^ i * I t s ' ' 
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which- are presided over hy appropriate deities, vSpaee 
cannot he all-pervasive ; for, mind, obviously, Avith its 
senses, is above or beyond space. Space is only 
the substratum of the physical Avorld. And so far as 
material things are concerned, space, according to the 
quintuple coinhinaiioii of elements is an ingre- 

dient in ea(di one of them. 

But Avdiat about ’Jdnie ? Time does not appear to be 
accounted for in any -way. Kone of the spiifis on Avhich 
the Yedfmtic theory of creation is based make any direct 
reference to it. It does not appear to have struck the 
Vedantist as any serious problem at all. On the contrary, 
the conception of an endless and beginningless cycle of 
‘worlds, seems to imply that Time was regarded as 
uncreated and fundamental like the finite soul. Turther, 
the statement that Brahma existed hofore the world, Avould 
"also vsuggest the same conclusion. 

Time certainly is not subjective for the Yedantist. 
It is real beyond the mind. The question that we have 
to face,- therefore, is ; What exactly is the relation 
, between Time and the world on the one hand and Time 
..and Brahma on the other ? 

That the world is in time is apparent from the stages 
indicated of its unfolding. The essence of Time is suc- 
' cession and sequence. The Avorld is a process from stage 
to stage, from space to air, from air to fire, and so on. 
And this is a succession and must be in time. Besides, 
not being eternal but created, the world comes into exis- 
tence at a point of time. Because Brahma precedes the 
world, creation is an event in time. And whatever has 
a beginning has an end also ; and so the world comes 
to an end-again an event in time'-to be renewed at a 
later time. The creation, the destruction and t|ie renewal 
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rtf the world, as also its existence, this wliole serit‘s is 
temporal. 

Alongside of this, we may consider the mitral ion 
of the linite soul. Until it attains final ennmcipation, the 
soul migrates from ])ody to body. Each hirtli and each 
death tha,t it experiences is an event in time. The soul 
had no beginning ; it is uncreated. But its exp(n‘iences 
are all in time. Like the world-process, tliis series of 
experiences of the finite self also had no la'ginning ; but 
unlike the world-series, it may come to an end, if eman- 
cipation is attained. When a finite soul is lilu'rated, it 
is no longer in the temporal world. The nature of its 
existence after liberation from the l)ondage oC"’th'is 
.existence, is a C}ue.stioii on which the difVereiit schools of 
Vedanta are divided. But on one thing they seem tor be 
all agreed, viz., that in the condition of Ulceration or 
miMi, the soul is beyond the vicissitudes of this temporal 
;-woi’ld. 

N'ow, whether any individual tinite soul eontiimes 
to he in this world or not, the world as such does 
not stop ; there are other son Is to be affected by it. 

' The tinite world and the linite selves in it thus live, 
'move and have their being in time. But what about 
Brahma ? Is he also in time ? The epithets usualiy 
applied to him would suggest that he is not. According 
’ to the school of Sankara, no doubt, he has no attributes. 
But so far as qualities can be ascribed to him, he is 
' always and by all Vedantists described as eternal (f^c?Er). 

' And he is changeless, though the changing world is 
caused by him : and even though he is the ground and 
the material ( ) of the universe, he doe.^ not 
■ suffer any change. Now, ^ being that is changeless and 


' eternal cannot he in 
change and succession. ;; 


The 

iii 


essence of time is 
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What, then, becomes of the which speak of 

Brahma as preceding the world ? Precedence is a 
time-relation. If Brahma precedes the world and brings 
it into existence at a point of time, how can he be 
above time and eternal ? 

The word ‘eternal’ and its corresponding w'ords 
in other languages also, are employed in various senses- ' 
Sometimes, ‘eternal’ means existing for an unending 
extent of time ; and sometimes it means timeless or 
above time. It is also used to mean transcending time, 
yet somehow including it. In which of these senses, 
can Brahma be regarded as etenial ( or ), if he is 
eternal at all ? 

Some texts of the Upanisads and some Vedantist 
Writers also would draw a distinction between two aspects 
of Brahma ; Brahma as self-subsisting and Brahma as 
the cause of the world. So far as Brahma in himself 
is concerned, he is supposed to be devoid of all limitations 
and also incapable of change and alteration. And as 
such he is above time and eternal. But as originating 
the world, Brahma places himself at the further end 
of the time-series which is the world. Now, how far this 
bisection of the Brahma-idea is possible and how far 
this is justified by the Sndi texts themselves, is a 
matter of dispute among scholars. But we may note 
one thing', in this theory, viz., an attempt to reconcile 
, the eternal character of Brahma with the temporal 
nature of the world around us. So understood, Brahma 
would appear to be eternal in the Jliird sense of the 
. term as indicated above. Brahma would then be a1)ove 
time and yet would mmehoio be including in it himself. 
This somehow would no (jo^ibt be a great mystery. 
And it was perhaps, among other causes, a recognition 

i Q£, Pringle-Pattison, The Idea cf God, p. 348, 
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of this element of mystery in the relation 
Brahma and the finite world that fed to tl 
of Iiiscrutahle BifFerence-non-dift'erence ( 

But whether such a distinction hetween tin 
character of Brahma—and eTentually a ( 
between Brahma and the world—is admissib: 
is itself a question. According to the extr« 
Aedantists who refuse to admit any ultimate i 
hetween Brahma and the world, the only c 
that is logically possible is the denial of th 
of the world of time and space. Jfdtfd o 
would then account for lioth time and spact 
of the rest of the ^^ orld. In that case, Brahn 
be simply timeless. 

But the fact of the woidd cannot be 
with ease. Besides, the conception of the soul’s i 
( ) ivS there. This presses upon the i 
need for recognising time as a fact. xVnd s 
Brahma as the sole cause of the world sust 
heginniiigless time-series, he must be coiici 
existing for all time; i.e., he is eternal in tl 
that he is existing for a boundless extent of f 
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live-, water and earth, are but compounds containing 
one-half corresponding pure (subtle) element, another 
half being made up of one-eighth fraction of each of 
the other (pure) elements. That is, one unit of gross 
s])ace is equal to one-half pure space one-eighth 

of pure air one-eighth of pure lire, plm one-eighth 

of pure water and one-eighth of pure earth. The same 
is true of each one of the other gross elements also. 
This is called quintuple combination ( ), ])ecause, 

in the composition of each element, all the live elem- 
ents enter, .bid, as all things are but inodili cations of 
these live elements, all these elements are found in 
each one of them. Necessarily, space also enters into 
the constitution of each one of them, barring of course 
the spiritual things. 

But time does not enter into the composition of 
these elements or of any other thing of the world. On 
the contrary, the whole world of which space is an 
ingredient is a process hi time- And thq temporal 
order of the world with space as an ingredient in it 
is in Brahma. Brahma transcends time and yet somehow 
includes it. 

We do not pause to criticise this position. But 
there is one thing which may he noted in pass' ng. If 
the Atlanta does not give a quite satisfactory (-md up- 
to-date account of Time, it was perhaps due jo. the 
fact that, unlike space which was an element (i^ l) and, 
therefore, a substance in character, Time was regarded 
as -substantial. AVhatever its real nature may have 
1)een, the fact that it was not believed to enter into 
the composition of physical things nor did it affect 
the existence of Brahma, would incline one tc think 
that it was either subjectiye or illusory. But for this 
conclusion also we have' no definite warrant. 
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B'3:' 

In Berf»*soii, Time is the very stufl* of which the 
world is made. It is also the forces tliai. makes !hc< 
world. And in Alexander, Time with its Ijody, Space, 
is the whole of reality in its l3eginning; we say 'nt /in 
huj Inning, hecaiise reality is not stati(>; it grows and 
groAvs from less to more. Both according to B(Wgsou 
and Alexander, new forms and new qualities are emerg- 
ing out of this original reality. But what about a Cod, 

or highest spiritual reality? That, according to AlexaiidiW 
is yet to come. “Deity is a nisus and notan accomplish- 
ment’’.^ 

According to the Vedfmta, Brahma is not only 
the first hut also the highest reality. According to 
Alexander, the first and ultimate reality is Space-Time, 
out of which eventually the (piality of deity will emerge. 
Bor the Vedfinta, Brahma is the beginning and the 
end of the Avorld — its Alpha and its Omega. But 

according to Alexander, Brahma, if that name could 

stand for the highest reality, Avould only he the 
unattained end of the world — its Omega, but not its 
beginning Avhich Avas only Space-Tim(3. Brahma may 
eventually emerge out of this original Space-Time, but 
he Avas yet to emerge, Bor the Vedanta, hoAA'eA'er, 
Brahma is all; he subsumes Space and Time. He 
alone is really real. The rest is his attribute or his 
creation and cannot claim a prior reality. 




CATUSKOTI 


MaHAMAHOPAUIIVAYA .PaNDTT A'[J)UTS{IKK ilA UA 
l^HATTACllAtlYA, 

4.^f/tosh Trofvaaor of S(()f,9lcf‘i/, (^alcnlfo roiroj‘s‘}fi/. 


Ill Buddhism them aro hvo miildlc-paths ijaaJJhbtiil 
'patipada — ■n/adJufowd pmtipad) nmXhotli of iliein aro ex- 
pounded hy the Blessed One himself. The iirst of them is the 
Nolile Eightfold Way (lirt/a dHfdngiht mdrffnj whicdi avoids 
the two an las or Icotis, extremities of excessive attachment 
to Avorldly enjoyments and to extreme self-niortitleation. 
And the second is the one that avoids the opposite 
views, such as astf ndsti; nil //a, a nit if a; at man, andtmnn^ 
sukha, dnJjkha; sdni/a, amnt/a etc. Of the latter, Nfignrjima 
says in his Mula'madhi/amakaAmnkd XT, 7: 
katyayanavavade ca avSti nastiti cohhayam 1 
pratisicldhani bhagavata bhavjihhavavihhfivinri II 
‘Tn the discourse to Katyfiyana, the Blessed One 
having thoroughly thought over existence and non-exis- 
tence, has denied both, 'it exists’ and ‘it does not exist’.’’ 

l^his is based on the following or similar texts; 
astiti kai^yapa ayam eko’ntah, nastity ayain dvifiyo'ntah. 
yad anayoi dvayor aiitayor inadhyam iyain ucyate kasyapa 
madhyama pratipad hhutapratyaveksa. .Kdm/apaparir,arfa, 
ed. Stael Holstein, §. 60, see also §§ 52-00. 

“ ‘ It exists’, this is, O Kasyapa, one anta; Tt does 
not exist’, this is the other anta. That which is the 
middle of those two antas is the Middle Path liy which 
is reached true understanding of facts”. 

The Pali text runs : ' : ^ 

Sabbam atthlti kho kaccayana, , ayam . eko ante, 
sabbam natthiti ayam ate te kaccayana 
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ul)ho ante aiiupaj^anima iwajjhimena tathagato dhammaiu 
(leseti, Saiityntta Nlhdya, II, 17. 

“‘All exists’, this, 0 Kaccayana, is one ‘All 

does not exist’, this, O Kaccayana, is the other anta. 
But the Tathagata having accepted neither of them 
instructs the truth by the mean.” 

Because the doctrine systematised by Kagarjuna 
is based on this second Middle Path it is called madhja- 
mahi and its followers are named thereafter madhya- 
mikas, 

Nagarjuna says about these two antas in his 
Mnlamcidhycimalmkdnhl ( V. 8. ): 

astitvain ye tii pasyanti 

nastitvain calpabuddhayah I 
bhavanarn te na pasyanti 

drastvyopasamam sivam. || 

“ Those unwise who see the existence and non- 
existence of things do not see the cessation of the 

visibles which is blissful.” 

There is a work called JnCtnasdra Scmnwcaya, Its 
original Sanskrit has not yet been found. But there 
is a Tibetan translation in Tanjur Mdo, Tsha; Cordier, 

III p. 297. It is called there: » sps unih po kum las 

h Pus pa. 

The original work is attributed to Aryadeva. The 
following couplet (no. 28) occurs in it; 

yod min med min yod med min j 

ghis k’i bdag fiid kyan min pas i 

mtha’ bzi las grol dbu ma pa j 
mkhas pa rnams kyi[s] de kho n’o i| 

Its Sanskrit runs as follows: — 

na san nasan na sadasan 
na capy anubhayatihakam I 



CATTJSKO'ri 


catuskotiviiiir m iiktai u 
tattvMiTi mudhyainika vMiili If 
“The Madhyaniikas know that the truth is free 
from the following* four antaa : (i) existent, (ii) non-existent 
(iii) both and (iv) not both”/ 

This is widely (j noted in Buddhist and non-Buddhist 
works alike. 

Instead of the two (niioH owing to which we have 
the name ntadhjftma or nutdhiiatudjM, here are four 
witas. This very fact shows that originall,’\ only tu'o 
autita were considered, and the othe.r tn o wcn'e gradually 
added. This is quite natural. 

This idea of denial of two opposite anfan of which 
asti and dmtl or sml and (tsad are well-known and the 
.most important, has found its first expression in the 
iidsad-dslya aakta of the Iligveda (X. 12D.1) which begins 
with 

nasad asln no sad a sit taclanim 
“There was neither the non-existent nor the existent 
then.” ■ ■ . 

Compare also the following in the same hymn (2): 
na mrtyiir asld, amftain na tdrhi. 

“There was neither death nor immortality then,” 

Naturally it is then found in the Upanisads. For 
instance, we read in the ^vetdhalara Up. IV 18: 
na san na easan chiva eva kevalah 

“Neither existent nor non-existent, only .Siva alon),”^ 
The following occurs in the Bhagamdgltd XIII, 12: 
na sat tan nasad ucyate 

^ Cf. Mav(JulcyaMHUyi,8^t 

asti misty asti-nustUi ■ , 

nasti-nfistiti va pimal). ' ■ ' ■ > . . 

* Tripadavibhfitiiaafiatoaraya^opaaifAd ija minor Upaai^ad) in tho Om Hu idrcd 
' and Mght Vpani^dit \ 

'■ ' tvani ’-ftVa 

•'Only yott are different non'^existent.*’ 
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“He is called neither existent nor non-existent.” 

In Ihiddhisni, in the canonical works themselves, 
we come across the two anfas mainly: 
astiti nastiti iihho’pi aiitfi 
siiddhi asuddhiti ime’pi antii I 
tasmad nhhe anta vivarjayitva 
madli.ye’pi sthanain na karoti paiiditali 
“Both ‘it exists’ and ‘it does not exist’ are antas. 
Purity and impurity — these are also an-ttu. Therefore, 
having ahaiidoned both, a wise man does not stand even 
ill the' middle.” 

astiti nastiti vivada esa 
i kiddhl asuddhlti ayam vivadali 1 

vivadapraptya na dukham prasamyate 
aviviidapraptya ca dukhain nirudhyate li 
“ ‘It exists’ and ‘it does not exist’-this is a dispute. 
Purity and impurity-this is ( also) a dispute. Owing to the 
approach of a dispute sorrow does not cease, hut it is 
suppressed on account of non-approach of a dispute.” 

Here there is a fact to he noted. In the first 
of the two karikas cited above, it is said that a wise 
man does not stand even on the middle of two aritm 
or extremities. It implies that the middle of the 
tAVO auictii is not to he regarded as ? ii anta. Yet, 
Maitreyanatha, the first acarya of the Y 'gacara School, 
appears to hai’e regarded it as an mta, for me of his most 
important works is named Madhydntat bJiayar. It is 

^ This ajiil the following stanza, are from Sanidd lirajasrdra, Calcutta, 
p. ao, and are quoted in the Madhyamakavrtti, p. 135. 

* This is translated into Tibetan and Chinese, The Sanskrit original is not 
yet found. There is a blnisya on it by the* great Vasub indhu and Sthiraniati 
has wr’tten a fikd on the hhavya. These two works are translated into 
Tibetan. From Nepal only a mutilated Ms. of the fikd in Sanskrit 
was sec . i red and it is now being edited comparing’ n ith the materials from 
the Tib^'tan sources by the present writer jointly with Prof. Q-. Tucoi. 
The first ohapter is already out,' In this #i/ca Maitreyanatha’s original 
Sanskrit Karikas are being restored. 


V. BhATTACHAIv’YA j 


CATUSKOTI 


to Bo iiotofi that, like the lladhyaniikas, th(^ Vo»:.'ic'rn’a,'^, toe, 
are the tolloAvers of the Mi{hlle Path, lliovti^h t,hey are not 
called tlna'cafterh 

The consideration of the three anhti^ canui in 
gradually. And the following passages from the Jh’ah- 
manical works ( 3J.ino)‘ Vpauimuh ) may Bo cited in this 
connection; 

na sail iinsan na sadasat. 

JIi(hojjaiiis((3, loc. cit,, p. 

“Not existent, not non-existent, nor existent-and-non- 
existent.” 

na sail iiasaii na sadasad, 

Bhinnrdihinnain na colihayani. 

PamhrahmopaiuAdd^ op. cit., p. -to?. 
“Not existent, not non-existent, nor existent-and- 
non-existent. Not diil'erent, not non-dilTerent, nor both of 
them.” 

As regards the Buddhist works we may quote the 
following : 

vilagnadrstigahanesu nitya rn 
astiti nastiti tathiisti niisti 
SaddJiarvictpumhmJca^ If, 65 (p. fS). 

“They are always entangled in the thickets of theories: 
‘it exists’, ‘it does not exist’ and ‘it exists-and-does-not- 
exist.’ ” 

asaii na jay ate loko na san na sadasan kvacit I 
pratyayaili karaiuiis capi yatha halair vikalpyate li 
na san nnsan na sadasad yadii lokaiu pnipsyjiti I 
tada vyavartate cittani nairatmyaiu oadhigacchati i| 
LaiiMmtdra, ed. Nanjio, 1923, p. 156. 

“As the foolish imagine, the world, owing to cause 
and conditions, eomevS into Being not ;is existent, not as 
non-existent nor as existent-and-non-existent. ,, , 

JV. p. 104 „ < . , - . . ‘ f f ' ‘ 

’ ■ 1 i . ^ j § V I ? ? 4 A‘ ' v/ 1 C 't -t ^ ^ * 


do 
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AVhcii 011(3 sees the world tis not existent, not non- 
existent, nor exisieiit-and-non-existent, one’s mind turns 
back and one understands what nalrdlmi/a is.” 

The following karika is by Niigarjuna; 
iia sann utpadyate bhavo iiapy asan sadasaii na ca 1 
na sviito napi parato iia dvabhyani Jayate katham 11’ 
Lokntlfastiwa, 13; Acuity aduDa, 9. 

“A thing that comes into being is not existent, 
nor non-existent, nor existent-and-noii-existent, and it 
comes into being not from itself, nor from the other, 
nor from both of them. How does it then come 
into being?”. 

Aryadeva, a staunch follower of Nagarjima, Avrites: 

sad asat-sa:l-asac capi yasya pakso na vidyate 1 

upalambhas cirenapi tasya vaktuni na sakyate 11 
Caiuhmtaka, XII, 25. 

“Even within a long time one cannot find fault with 
the man who does not subscribe to any one of the following 
views : ' existent,’ ‘non-existent’ and ‘existent-and-non- 

existent'.” 

It must be noted that it does not follow from what 
is shown above from the Lahhivdtara, Nagarjuiia and 
Aryadeva, that during their time the theory of four cntas 
did not arise : for all these are often referred to by each 
of them. As regards the Zahkcimitomj we find there ( pp. 
122, 152. ) the very word catmkoiika used several times in 
the sense of the method related to the catudwti ‘four kotis 
extremities ’. 

As for Nagarjuiia and Aryadeva, readers are referred, 
among many others, to Ilitlamadhyamakakdrika, XXII, 11, 
Caktksataka, VIII. 20. XIV, 21. 

It follows, therefore, from the above that though the 
theory of the three as well as of the four antas was fully 
developed during their, time, they used to employ either of 

1 See MnlumadhyamakahCirika, 1.7; VIIL 2a •with 9. 
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dirBctJy fi£?Hinsi the teaching of the AT'edas, The 
intluenc(>s o.l: liraknaniih/d over the entire fabric of 
TaiiLric worship is exceedingly clear. So far as the 

religious ideal is concerned, the T^mtras have scrupu- 
ioiisiy follow(^d in the Avake of the A^edasb The 
performance of many Tantric rites is accompanied by 
th(i recitation of the Vedic hymns, and a large number 
of Vedic rites has hmm incorporated into the practical 
side of th(‘, Tantric religion. In short, the Avhole range 
of Tantric religion teems with Vedic rituals. Apart 

from theological considerations, the Taniras have another 
aspect which one cannot pass over without being 

conscious of its profundity. Although the Tantms generally 
deserve to be ranked Avith the S'mrti texts by virtue 

of their religious tone and exegetical aspects, it might 
be said in all fairness that they come nearer the 
BmUmakdmJa- or, in other Avords, represent the last phase 

‘ Kuiricfii'n derives its axithoritativonoss from the faet that it stands on 
the foxindation suixpliod hy the Vedas. In course of onxunoratiu" the 
special f(3aturcs of ICixlricilra, the Knirirnava has, for instance, alluded 
to the following Vedic ixassagos as are often recited by the lumlm 
in their rtdigious prfieticc's: — 

KiilTiniava, 2. 14U'l. 

Vedic hymns in parts are <jenerally recited at the time of Tfintrio 
abhiseka, sawihyd and other rituals. The U.indharva Tantra has given 
ns the following specimen: ~ 

^ ii 

Tri'aut i 

'sflg; ifig: II 

" cr?5Jidri <T?^rdrr % 

2fir5PlU^^*q?3fT?Tfh^ — Phnsharai-aya. 
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of A'-odie ti])isttiiuoloj^y, elaborathi^v aivtl VBiiiini'pruiii)^^ 
tlio mystic vclii^ion. of th(.' IJpanisads. 

Th<i real olrjoct of Philosophy is to lind out tli« 
lleality that lies iKdiiiid the ])hoiiomcnal world, io dis- 
tinguish th(^ permanent from tin*, passing, and to appcasii 
the age-long craving of the human mind. It is iut<w- 
esting to seii how the Temtim have eitlier partly or 
w'holly fnfilled these purposes hy giving a truly ])hiloso- 
phical interpretation of life. A system of thought, 
whether religious or social, may he consistent and good 
enough within its own seo])e, hnt it would deserve 
the name ‘pliilosophy’, at least in its Indian concep- 
tion, only when it gives a solution of the vital prob- 
lem, and provides food for both intelh^ctiial and 
spiritual as])irntion of maukiud. The, Tontr<i,<i have 
living touch udth the religious instinct of India and 
have ottered a spiritiuil intm*pretation of life whence • 
one would draw fresh inspiration for all ages to 
come. 

The philosophy estahlislnnl 1)y th(‘ TaalruH is not 
really an innovation, hut it is a well-ad.-ipted ridnter- 
pridation of the time-hoiionred doctrines (expounded ]jy 
the Upajiisads. The system of philosophy developed 
l)y the Tant}‘u.8 in general is highly monistic in tone. 
The dual aspects of Siva and i^akti merge ultimately 
ill the Iiiscrutahle Unity. The TaiitruH have, to speak 
the truth, echoed the same truth and adopted the 
same view as were preached hy the ancient y-vis'. ‘An 
identity in dill'ereuce’ or ‘Unity in diversity’ has been 
the last word of the Temtras. The Tantrah have 
ultimately made no difference betAveen Jwa and Yirak 
Mmcm, it is said, conditioned hy upddlm or mdpa, comes 
to be called hut it becomes the same as Sina 


‘ ^ 4S» 
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the inoineot it is th’ml Ihoin those rienichnita'l alfvibiites. 
In. the words of ^iva himseltV a ,/7ra. is eiititl(Hl to 
eternal emancipation when he is liberated troni the 
l)Oiidage of sniiimj'd by the force of self-realisa.(ion’. 

The Tan Iras have touched the keynote of th(3 
the JjJraita philosophy by accepting identiiy between y7ra 
and lira liman, and have repeatedly stated in clear terms 
that Ihe liigliest form of //o/ya is the attainment of 
unity of jlm with the supreme souT 

The Tautras have always insisted upon the siipreme 
importa\ice of JuiJna. Knowledge in its purest form is 
said to be the only naiy ihat leads to tiiia] emanci])atioii. 
It has emphatically been asserted that mnl'H is attain- 
able only by Jna.na and not ])y any other iiieaiis.’- The 
Tanlra.rdjtt has only voiced the eternal truth of tlie 
Upanisads {na an punardrarlata) when it vsays that J7ca 
once lil)erated is not born againd ]\Iost of the Tmitras 
have exalted the supremacy of Brahmajnmia in unequivocal 
terms. The Tanfras have recognised tAvo kinds of 
knowledge: one derived from the aijamm {(Injaniotiha), and 
the other obtained from spiritual {oiockottha)? 

The III! (Ira /jam ala maintains that a Tantric Avorshipper 
ultimately becomes the same as Urahman through the 
help of Brahma-jiidna, and that there is no self-elevat- 
ing religion like J3raIma~jmnaS' 

' i— up. uit. i-t. i. 

' Pjsf Kiililrnava, IX. 30. 

1 — UamlbiU’vatantra. 

^^4 arfrtjftsw ^ i— op. cit. 

•’ ^ g^ie??ar?TF5i%4 \ 

k II — Kulfii- utWiij I. 105. 

' shwi 5T I-Tantraruja, 3(5, 

‘ Ku}iiriia.Tfi, I. 100. 
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TriKi to the reniarlc which we have already made, 
we are a^aiii inclined to say that the Tanbuoi coalesce 
with the Upanisads, particularly ns ret^ards the doctrliiBH 
relating to jnfma and rnnktl. Some of the Upaiiisads 
have not only nrmtioned such names as Kali, Karali, 
Uma Haimavati, Amhika and i^iva, but hare referred 
to the cardinal point around which clusters the whole 
framework of the sf/Ic//' cult. The Sroimnihpopummd has 
spoken about the worderful part played by Sr/A;// in the 
evolution of the manifold world.’ The Tatifran aflUiated to 
the sakta school have explaijied the association of hkti with 
pumm (siva.) as the basic principle of creation." The 
same truth has been revealed by Sankara just in the 
beginning of his Anaiidalaharl : — 

'Simh kiJctt/d j/iikto i/adl hhacatl mktah pmhhai'Uumi 
Naeedevaifi dem iia klialii kmalah spauditumapV 
The mysticism of f/opa, which is said to have ema- 
nated from Hiranyagarhha or Dattfitreya, has also been 
dealt with elaborately in the TmUras. The object of 
practising yof/a, as conceived by the Tilntrikas, is to 
acquire the power of visualising the Supreme Soul within 
the limitations of the individual souL‘* One who longs for 
muktl is directed to think himself completely lost 
in the all-pervading soul.* To a popln the world of 
perception vanishes into the Absolute." 

' «r ^ giwi sif?T ?[r%5!fhii5or?5T^^TiSf|trr^ — IV, I 
tewTPii tl - — Tattvapraka^a, 

?frB ft tiVfiiMakflsVam Tantra. 

‘ ^ «?hlfts5tR^U — Kulfiri?ava TX 30. 

* JTff^ I—- Gandharva Tantra. 

' The definition of j/ogfa; aa >^ai\kara in his P-rapametaHra, is 

quite in agreement with th£tt;of . 
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Quite in agreement with the Vechinta standpoint, 
the Tantras have maintaiiied dual aspects of Siva, namely, 
sagima and nij'ffuua. -It is said further that from sagnna 
Siva, characterised hy-scit, cit and flmnda, arises sakll and 
from it evolves ndcla and from ndda comes out bindn. 

ISText we turn to the J^aiva Tan Iras which are 
said to have streamed forth from the mouths of Siva. 
The class of Tantras, specially originating in Kashmir, is 
popularly known as Trlka Slddhania, because it is l)ased on 
the trinity of categories, viz., pail, vo.sn ajid pdsa} The 
fundamental tenet of these Taulras is as follows: — ‘The 
eternal Being, free from all impurities, and, at the same 
time, All-knowing and All-doing, severs the fetters of 
bondage whereby ,/^ra.s are enchained and turned dissimilar 
to Siva’." 

Slm~jndna or A'a/m-c/r-s'// is unique in character. It 
is of no human origin ])ut has come down directly from 
Siva, the repository of all lea, ruing. This pdraniesmra- 
jmna is said to dawn upon the jlra through the influence of 
initiation (dlkm) and practice enunciated in the Tantras. 
It may be expressed in terms of supreme wisdom that 
permits a pra. either to attain similarity with, or to 
gain niiiiy with, Siva. 

The Tantras have shown a suldime ideal of spiri- 
tual experitmce which is in a sense dilTerent from all 
other forms of sad hand. The A^edanta and other systems 
of Indian thought have in tiieir own way dealt with 
ouuktl and the various means for attaining it. But 
nothing has solved the real problem in so authoritative 
a way as the Tantras. AA'herein lies the outstanding 

’ The poiitliern school of Tantras has also i-eeo^nrisfxl three elements 

viz. Siva, Sakti and Hindu. 

II — Mrgonclra Tantra, 3. 1 
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the Tantrikas pmkrtl is not an eternal entity hut 
evolves out of Kalfl. To regard the same as the ultimate 
cause of the world ^ {pradhrmdt mrnamajdi/a/a) is a huge 
falsity-. 

We have given here only a brief account of the 
monistic and dualistie schools of the Taufmfi, without 
dwelling upon any specific points. There are other 
contents of the Tantras (such as ridtla, huidio and kald) 
which have deeper significance. But this is not the 
proper place to deal with them with the thoroughness they 
deserve. The Tantras have developed the doctrine of 
Sahda-Brahman to the highest degree of perfection, laying 
particular stress on the supreme value of Vdo. The 
mystic process of devotion inculcated in the Tantras, 
by way of emphasising the potency of the mantras and 
the necessity of concentrating the mind on the deity 
behind h'/ja, gives rise to a kind of spiritual con- 
sciousness in which the worshipper finds himself ultimately 
united with the Supreme Being, and thus gets all his 
inner cravings fully satisfied. 


’• Tu confound Kiirya with Knraya, 

’ |--My^andra Tantra 


TWO INSCRIPTIONS FROM KOSAM. 

GAiniisirAXivAR Chattkiui, .\t. a., Lf>ofnrfi\ Aflafiaha<f 
XTmvet'dfi}, 

In the month of January 102S I went out from 
Allahabad on a historical trip, accompanied by my stiuhmts 
of Ancient Indian History, to the village Kosam, the site 
of Kaiisfimbi, famous in history and legend. 

While at Kosam I diseoveriid om? inscri])ed stone 
in the hut of a local malla/i or boatman who, ignorant of 
its value, had been using it as a support for his water 
jars. Another large inscribed stone was found near the 
entrance to the house of a village Brahmin who was 
using it as a paving to a raised platform his house 

intended for visitors. The inscription in the latter stone 
was somewhat mutilated as a result, I think, of the 
utilitarian purpose it was being made to serve. The 
other inscription in the possession of the mnllah was also 
somewhat damaged, two or three letters lieing worn off. 

In the absence of proper conveyance facilities, I 
could not immediately bring the stones to Allahahad. I 
made imperfect eye copies of the two inscriptions but could 
not decipher them properly. 

Nearly a couple of months later I made another 
trip to Kosam accompanied by Prof. Parmanand of the 
Allahabad University. On this occasion I purchased the 
stone that was in the possession of the mallah and 
succeeded in bringing it to Allahabad with the assistance 
of the professor. l%,e, stone w'as too large, to be 

brought to Allahabad wiilidiit special arrangements ancl 
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so I made a careful eye copy of the inscription 
recorded oinhd I now intend to edit the two inscriptions 
that were thus rendered available in this article. I have 
to acknowledge with thanks the suggestions I received 
from my esteemed colleague Pandit Kshetresachandra 
Chattopadhyaya of the Sanskrit Department of the Allaha- 
bad University and the profit I derived from a discussion 
about the readings of one of the inscriptions with llai 
Bahadur Day a Ram Salmi, the late Director-general 
of Arclneology. It was gratifying to find that he 
generally agreed with my interpretations of some difficult 
words in the inscription. 

Ivosam is a village situated on the river Jumna 
about forty miles from Allahabad by the usual route, 
in Pargana Karari, Tahsil Manjhanpur, Dist. Allahabad. 
It is the site of ancient Kausiimbi of hoary anti- 
quity as was first pointed out by Cunningham." The 
indentification as is well known was doubted by Dr. 
Yincent A. Smith who, relying on certain topographical 
bearings given by the Chinese pilgrim Iliuen-tsang, 
located it in the Re wall District. The identification, 
however, has been placed beyond the vestige of a doubt 
by the happy discoveries of Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahni who has conclusively proved in the Journal of 

the Royal xAsiatic Society for 1927^ on the strength of 

two inscriptions that the vast ruins of Kosam represent 

‘ liocently tlio atone was acquired and brought to Allahabad by Pandit 
Braj Mohan Vyas, the indefatigable collector of antiquities, for 
the Museum attached to the Allahabad Mrinicipal Board of which ho is the 
Exocntive officer. Avery accurate ostampage of the inscription recorded 
on it was supplied to me by him. The other atone, accpiired by mo, 

has been lent at his request to the Museum. Mr. Vytls was good enough 

to supply me with an estampage of this inscription as well. 

5 Cunningham, Arehaelogical Survey Eepnrt, Vol. 1, pp, ;i0fJ-308. 

3 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1898, pp. u03~.ol9, 

^ Pp. 889-89S, ^ 
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the ancient city of Kaiisilmlh, tins hc;i(!((uariers of a 
provincial administration (Uiriu^^ sev(jral siicc('(3di!itc 
dynasties and an important trading' centre iyins^^ on the 
main commercial route from Bhr^nkncchha or Broach 
to Palalipiitra, modern Patna. 

Of the two inscribed stones discovered at Kosain, 
the one acquired l.)y me is irre^uilarly hrokam on one 
side and is evidently only a fra^:?mtnd of the origdiial. 
.Fortunately, however, the inscription ri'corded on it, to 
lie descrilied hearnJ*i<n’ as Inscription no- A., is complete. 
The portion broken off and lost did not contain any 
further record. It is not possilde to say exactly what 
the original size of the stone was. It was rectangular 
ill shape 1' 9" broad and proliably I' 10 long. The 
stone, as it stands at present, measures III' along the 
top. The two sides of its length measure respectively 
1' lOF and 1' F, approxmiately, the extremities of 
these being joined together hy the irregular line 
forming the broken edge of the stone. 

The inscription engraved on the stone covers 
roughly a space of llf liy I'l". It consists of six 
full lines engraved along the full breadth of the stone 
and two letters in the seventh line. There is no space 
left unoccupied at the top. A portion of the stone 
only from the '7th line up to the broken extremity is 
left blank. The last letter of the 2nd line is .smaller 
in size than the rest evidently liecause there was want 
of space. The last letters ■ of the third and fourth 
lines have been elfacecl. 

The inscription is well preserved. The execution 
is neat. The characters are large and bold, the length 
of some of the letters, inoludirig ligatures, being more 
than 2'k ;y : 
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The othei* inscribed stone, acquired by Mr. Vyas, 
is perfecidy intact. It is rectangular in shape l:)ut 
rounded oi!" at the top neatly, evidently by the stone- 
cutter. The length and breadth of the rectangular 
portion are 2'8" and 2'5" respectivly. The height of 
the arc is The inscription, to l)e described here- 

after as Inscription No. E, occupies the rounded space 
at the top. It consists of tine lines and has suffered 
some considerable damage, probably owing to the fact 
that the stone on which it is recorded was used for 
a long time as a land of bench for sitting on. The 
proper name Mdngani occurring in the third line can 
be read with considerable difficulty. Indeed, but for 
the occurrence of the name in a clear legible form in 
Inscription No. A, it could not be read at all. Simi- 
larly the ligature ttni of the Avord ‘piUtra^ occurring 
in the same line is blurred. Tinally, in the 5th line there 
are at least three letters which have been completely 
obliterated owing to the stone being broken off at the 
particular place. 

The standard of Ilrahmi characters Avhich the 
two records present refers them in my opinion to a 
period not later than the 3rd century A. D. In other 
words, the characters of the records belong to the 
northern class of alphabets of the Kushan period. 
Among the Erahml letters of these two records one 
may observe all the salient features of Kushan 
palaeography, though it must be admitted that at 
first sight one may notice many resemblances in the 
characters with those of the Gupta period. Mr. Daya 
Earn Sahni discovered in the cold AVeather of 1921-22, 
when he Avas engaged in the preliminary operations 
connected Avith the re-erection of the ancient pillar 
in the ruined fort of Eosam, three inscriptions in a 


village ill the vicinity ol! Kosam. Iiihcnpiion No. t is 
a record ol Sivaniagha engraved on tin* 1st day of 
the 2nd fortnight of a i?ertaiii year nhi(*]i is lost. 
Inscription Xo. M is a record ol* priiic(> Biiadrainaglia 
of year S7. These two records discoi'ered hy Mr. SaJnii 
being fragmentary and mutilated, lie could not assign 
them definitely to any period though he conjecl u red that 
they belonged to the (lupta pcn'iod. T is, liowever, 

now possible to refer all these records, including the 
tAvo under diseiission, to tln‘. era in wliicli the inscrip- 
tions of the Kanishba fJrou]) of kings are reeo.rd(‘tl 
and that for the following reasons. 

In tlie dated Kushan records in jIk'. Brahnil 

script from the ^lathiira region and in the inscription 
of Trial* Ilala at Sarnath we meet ivitli two modes of 
dating, viz. (1) giving the year, season, number of month 
Avithin. the season and day, (2) giving year, month and day'. 
A third motle of dating is found in the inscription of 
king Asvaghosa of the year 10 recorded on the Sarnath 
pillar. The fragmentary inscription of Asvaghosa's 
reign disco\ered liy Ah*. Oertel also contains seasonal 
date, though the d;ite itself has lieeii lost". '^Hie same 

mode oi' dating is found in the Nasik inscriptions of 

Gautamlputra Sfitakarni and Vasisihiputra Pulumayr. 
This mode gives the year, season, number of Paksa 
Avithin the season and day. All the four records found at 
Kausfimbi folloAV this mode of dating. It Mp])ears that 
in the Kausambl and Sarnath regions this mode of 
dating Avas prevalent. It is not met Avith in the Briihini 

^ h'ov oxainplt-^rf of llio luotltts soe Liklova' List of Brahnii Iii!iCi‘ipti«mri, 
Bpigraphica Indioa, Vol. X, Appendix, pp. 3«lo 
s Soi; inscriptions No. U28 and U2-L Lilders’ List, p. 0,"; iilso Epigmpbica, 
Indica, Vol. AWII, pp. 171-172., . 

“ Vide insoi-iptnuxs No. 3122,1123, ll2.’j, 112(1 and otUors in Ludors’ List. 
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records iTora Mathura. The (JupUi dates are the ordinary 
lunar month dates. To this there is only one (‘.xceptioii 
and that too doubtfully so, viz., the inserijdion of the 
year 11 1- of the reign of Kumaragupta which is a 
conipromiso hehveen season dates and lunar moiitli dates, 
hecausc it mentions both the season Hemanta and the 
lunar month Karttika. 

Secondly, the language of the inscription is mixed 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. As in Kushan inscriptions, tlie 
only two purely verbal forms are rAirdhatu and pni/afam. 
The long d is ommitted,* cf. the word jnahdj'ajasifa. 
The form rldi/a pnrvni/a resembles very closely the 
various mutilated and barbarous forms of the Sanskrit 
elastidut pdrvdi/dui. Such features are characterstic of 
the inscriptions of the Kushan period hut not of the 
Gupta period. It may he noticed here that the Sanskrit 
used in both the inscriptions is incorrect. 

Thirdly, the pahcography of the inscriptions creates 
no diMcnlty in assigiihig them to the Kushan 
period. The exact epoch of the Kuslians is yet an 
unsettled fact of Ancient Indian History. “But the 
suhstantial controversy is between the scholars wdio 
place the accession of Kanishka in A. ,1). 78 and those 
who date it later in about 120 A. H.” Sir dohii Alarshall 
made out a fairly convincing case for a date in the 
earlier half of the 2ud century A. D.’ and Sten Konow’s 
latest article on the subject" tries to make out a case for a 
juiich later date. On the view that KanishkaAs accession 
took place in 78 A.l)., the inscriptions under discus- 
sion have to be referred to about 165 A. I). (87, 
the year mentioned in the inscriptions, + 78 ). If, 

^ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1914, p, 27U ff. 

® IvjilL-nvan Copper Plate Iiiseriptioa, J.E.A.S., 1U82, pp 9-19 
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however, the later (la<;es are adopted, ihe iiiseriptioiiK 
h.’ive Vo be referred to the Jlrd tueitiu’.v .A. 1). In 
either ease we are not faced with ;in.v palieogra-phical 
ditllealty at all. 

The characters of the inscriptions generally r{3S(n‘ohle 
those ol: the insciiptions ol! the year of Kanishka 
and those ol; R.ajan A.^vaghosha found at Sarnath, 
though it has to be admitted that they exhibit iti certain 
letters later forms current in the hhipla- period in 
the fifth century A. I). 

Now, Kausamlh was an important centre of .lainisni 
and it is very likely that the inscriptions themselves 
are Taina. They end with the henedictory formula 
common to such inscriptions, viz., illmriHU pimya, 
ranihalff' ( Inscription A ) or vardhakf. 

( Inscription 13 ). Aloreover, Inscription No. 13 begins with 
the invocation siddham, also a flaiiia formula. According 
to the late lamented Ilakhal Das llanerji, “it is very 
difficult to distinguish between the J aina inscriptions of 
the Kushan period and those of the Gupta period”'. 
Prof. Bhandarkar seems to hold the same view. “There 
seems to he'’ says he, ‘ho paheographical peculiarity of 
any kind which demarcates the f‘arly Gupta from the 
Kushfin script.”"* The Jaina inscriptions were in a script 
which was much in advance even of the current script. 
The cause of this is not far to seek. The merchants 
and traders, which the Jaina donors usually were, used 
an extremely cursive script in their daily transactions. 
The script which was in advance oven of the current 
hand of the period was copied in the records of the 

I R, l>. Ban<‘i‘ji. S<-ylliinn Ccriml of Indian Hiatoiy , Indian AnUqttary, 
Fob. 1908, i>. .i-'. 

» D. R. Bhandarkar, Mathura Pillar Inseription of IJhanclragnpta It, Q-uptat 
year Bl, i?jpi<?rapMw bidira XXI, p. 2,' 
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religious donations by the engraver. That explains 
th(‘ a,(lvanee(l forins of the eharaeters of th{‘ present 
insei'i]Uions ms well. 

The inseriplions present the following advanced 
forms of lettcirs and later peculiarities : — 

(l) The letter sa is looped; but in the Kiishan 
inscriptions niso it is occasionally so. 

{:^) The letter tm, which resenihles the form in Kari- 
sena's inscription ;uid Gupta inscriptions generally. 

(8) The subscript ya is always bipartite, whereas 
generally in the Kiishan inscriptions whenever the 
subscript ya is bipartite the tripartite form also occurs 
with it. Ibit in the Jaina inscriptions from .Mathura 
the subscript ya is generally bipartite. 

( )n the other hand the forms of the majority of the 
letters distinctly belong to the later variety of the Kushan 
script and are even earlier: — 

(1) The form of the subscript lingual :W as found in 
pal'Na is archaic and is found in the inscription of Soda- 
sa and the older Afaurya alphal)et. 

(2.) The hooked from of ha which is found in the 
Kushan inscriptions and is a development of the form whieli 
apiK-xirs in (he J an gada Separate Edict of Asoka. 

(3) Tlie form of the letter ya ^r'hich has a loop to 
the lefr whil(‘ the right limb is angular is characteristic of 
the Kushau inscriptions. 

(I) The broad-hacked <sa with a small slanting 
central stroke is archaic in form and appears in some 
Kushan inscriptions. 

(.')) The forms of the letters na, /a, aha, those of 
(lie vow(ds r and d arc the usual ones a.ppenring in 
t]}e Kushan inscriptions. 

((>) ddie vowel marks also exhibit the usual 
Kushan forms. 
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As regards the subject matter of the two iascripiioiis. 
both of them are re(‘ords of a relii^ious IjeiadneliojK viz., 
tile sel.tiiii»‘ up of aji tlmmipa/ffl ni a lank, by i in* sous 
of a eeriain person luimed Sapara, in the red^n of a 
certain king Bhadrarnagha in the year S7. A pn/fd 
(pafta in Sanskrit) is a slab [cf, the Bengali word 
An dsanapa/ld would mean a slab for sitting 
on. Any body walking* along the bathing ghats of 
Benares would not fail to find numerous wooden })lanks 
and stone slalis as well intended for bathers wlio can 
sit upo]i them and perform mndhtfu, }HfJd and other 
religions acts after their bath. It would appear that the 
persons named in the inscriptions set up such slalis at 
the dilferent bathing ghats. It ina,y he ihut the iuscrilied 
slabs themselves were intendecl as seats for bathers. 
They were fixed to the bathing ghats at the watei^’s 
edge, so that persons could stoop a little and take water 
■from the tank for various purposes connected with a 
religious act. 

As regards King Bhadrarnagha nothing is known about 
him except tliat he flourished in the year S7 of an 
unspeci-ried era wiiich, we have shown, was the Kanishka 
era. Tie is known to us so far only from these t^^'o 
inscriptions and iusci'i])tion no. Iff discovered by Air. 
kSahni in the cold season of 1021-22.’ Mr. Sahni also 
discovered a record of Prince li^ivainagha' (Inscription 
No. III). It is to ])e noted here that we have records of 
a certain llfijan Asvag'hosa found at Sarnath. It seems 
that these Avere feudatory dynasties ruling at KtUisfirnbl 
and Sarnath under the suzerainty of the Kiishan 
overlord. 

^rhe name of the Prince in my inscriptions is clearly 
Bhadrarnagha. The name Bhadrarnagha is a queer one 

' Kpif^raphic'ii India, Vol XTHI, p, WO. 
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and Olio feels tempted to read it as Bhadramegha. It is 
unlikely however that the, engraver committed an error 
in recording the name of the Prince. 

I now proceed to give the reading and translation 
of the two inscriptions with notes. 

INSCRIPTION A 

Texl: 

Line 1. Maharajasya Sri Bhadramaghasya savatsara sa- 

Line 2 ptasiti SO 7 varsapaksa trtiya 3 divasa pa- 

Line 3 hchama 5 etaya puruvaya pattanakarasya 
Sa[pa]- 

Line 4 rasya piittrahi saiidaryyebi hhratla[ra]hi 
Mahgampa[ttra]- 

Line 5 hi Sanikaya Sandhakana eha piiskirinyain 

’ a[sa]- 

Line 6 napatta pratischapita priyatam dharmma 
punyain va 

Line 7 rdhatii. 

Not eat 

Line 3. Pattaiialmrasya. The word pattana in Sans- 
krit means, ‘a town’, 'a city’. This meaning does not 
suit here, for the ivord qualities the proper noun 
Soporasya (name of a person) and there is hardly any 
sense in describing a person as ''maker of , a city’. The 
word also means a musical instrument, a mrd'ahga, a 
sense which tits in quite well here. Moreover the ivord 
pattmm may also he taken as. the Prakrit form of the 
Sanskrit word palmim^ an arrowhead. This meaning also 
is not inappropriate, though the former meaning may 
he more suitable. 

Line L Sauddryyeht. If the word sand dry ya is 
taken as a pure Sanskrit word it has to be interpreted 
as follows: hhdmh—mddryyani {n,dd7Hi + symb), 
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meaning 'greatness’, ‘exeelleiiee’, ‘"generosity’ etc. Aiuldnj- 
ycna saha vartdm.anAi^sau^^^ i. e. ‘one endowod with 
generosity, greatness etc’. Now, though this meaning is 
not impossible, it is hardly likely that persons who 
were making such ordinary religious benefactions used 
such an uncommon expression hardly intelligible to ])ersons 
A\dio would happen to read the record. ‘Moreover, 
,wudcmjy(i being a learned Sanskrit expression Avorthy 
of a pandit, it is a little odd that the Prakrit case- 
ending -hi, instead of the Sanskrit one should be used. 
I am inclined to think that the stem is a barbarous, 
incorrect form of the Sanskxdt Avord .wdaryo, meaning 
‘uterine brother’. Saudaryyehi would thus stand for the 
Sanskrit Avord sodarifiimJy by ‘uterine brothers’, ‘by bro- 
thers of Avdiole blood'. 

Line d. Bhrdtlahl — a mistake for hhntirahi^ 
blirdlrbhlh [ = hhrdtrhh yam?']. 

Line 5 Sauikdya Sandhakana cha. These two are obviously 
proper names, either those of persons mentioned imme- 
diately before or of two persons different from them. 
'In order to determine this Axm have to study the cons- 
truction of the entire expression, 'Sa^mvsyff- Sandha- 

kana ahal. This whole expression can Ixe possibly inter- 
preted in three different Avays : 

Pirstly, {(() Sayarasya puUrahi mndciryyehl blimimhi 
may be taken to refer to a certain number of persons AAdio 
are sons of Sapara and uterine brothers, 

(&) Mdhgcmlputtrahl may be taken to refer to some 
other persons different from (f&), 

(f?) Sanikdya, Sandhakana oha may be taken to 
mean tAVO other persons, the first being a female 
Sanika. 

S^econdly, (a) the expression Sapamsya p id I mhi and 
MdhganlpaUmU may be taken to refer to the samo 
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individuals, the meaning of the whole expression being 
— ])y uterine brothers, sons of ^apara and Alaiiganl. 

{h) i^anikaya and Sandhakana meaning the same as 
in (V?) above. 

Thirdly, the two names and 

may ])e taken as the names of persons described ])y 
the expression — Saj_yarasya puttrahi.. .... Mang amputirdh t. 

i.e. Sanika and Sandhaka are the names of two brothers, 
sons of Sapara and Manganl. As a niatter of fact, the 
third meaning seems to be natural except for the ['act 
that Sanika does not exactly seem like the name of an 
individiial. In the translation of the text I have adopted 
the third interpretation. 

Trandatiou.: 

In the year eighty-seven, 80 7, on the tilth day o, 
of the third o fortiiight of the rainy season, in the 
reign of Alaliuraja Bhadramagha, on the day specified 
as above, [this] [stone] slab for sitting on, was set up, 
near the tank, by Sanika and Sandhaka, the uterine 
brothers, sons of Sapara, the maker of arrow-heads, and 
Alaiigani. Alay [their] moral and religious merit increase. 

INSCRIUTION B. 

Text: 

Line 1. Siddham. Alaharajasya Bhadrama- 

Line 2. ghasya samvatsara saptasiti 80 7 varsa- 
paksa trtJ- 

Line o ya, divasa 5 etaya puruvaya pattanakarasya 

Sapa- 

Liiie I, rasya puttrahi [Ma]ngampu[ttra]hi Sanikaya 
Saiidhakana cha bhagava- 

Line 5 tii ayyaya[ya?]dava [xx] asanapatta sthapita 
puny a vardhatu. 



Inscription B 
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Saparasifa piUtrahi 3lahgampntti-ahl, expression 
leaves little room Tor doubt that the sous of 
M-aiiganl are the same persons as the sons of i^apara. 
Jn. other words, Sapara was the husband of Mahgaiii. 
The practice of specifying individuals with reference 
to their mother Avas widely prevalent in ancient India. 
It Avas due to the fact that one person sometimes had 
several Avives which necessitated the speeitication of 
their offspring by a particular reference to the mother 
of Avhom they A-vere born. 

Ayyaya{ya)dava... Tavo letters after 'w’ have 
been peeled off*. It is difficult to make out the ineaning 
of the expression. Mr. Daya Ram Sahni suggests in 
the Epigraphica Indica, Vol. XIII (Article, Three Brahmi 
Inscriptions from Kosam), that the expression may be 
Ayyayddavada.ra equivalent to Sanskrit Aryyayddamddrdh, 
i.e. the wife of the noble A^adava. I think that persons 
dedicating the stone near the bank of the tank intended 
it to be specially used by the noble lady. It is not 
uncommon to find such stones near the bank of the river 
Ganges at Benares specially dedicated for the use of 
distinguished persons, .iyyayfidavciddrci AAmiild incorrectly 
stand for AryyayMamddrmCim. The genitive Avould be 
samhandha-scimanya -viva kmya, 

I recognise, hoAvever, that the explanation suggested 
of Ayya.yadava[-s.X\ is not entirely convincing. 

Bhagavatu incorrectly stands for hhagavat<m. 

Sthapita. Incorrect for stMpitd, 

Translation'. 

Benediction. In the year 80 7, on the day 5 of 
the third fortnight of the rainy season in the reign of 
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Maharaja Bhadramagha, on the day specified as above, 
[this] [stone] slab for sitting on was set up [near the 
tank] by the uterine brothers, sons of Sapara, the maker 
of arrow-heads, and Mangani, for use of the revered 
lady, the wife of the noble Yadava. May [their] religious 
•and moral merit increase. 


REFERENCES TO BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
VnTTIKAEAGMANTKA OF SABABABSASYA 
ON THE Jj£¥iifSA OF JAIMINI, 


Kshetresachanbra Chattopabhyaya, M. a., 
Samhrit BepaHment, AUaJiahad Tlniversit^. 

II 

STPSI: i 

f^irR^T^?rT%qt JT II 

3Tm?T:’’ I 

?IT It 

f^iTR^T^^Rsf^r 5ri=^'t^^5f fr II 

?ftni-T?iR7mfwt 5?:^: j?iT?5f'TRnT: i 

%%?f ^^ \\ 

It is generally assumed that the well-knowu md- 
tikd-m-grantha in Sahara’s bhdsya on Mtmdrhsd-Butra I. 
1.5 makes reference to two schools of Buddhist philo- 
sophy, the VijMna-vdda (Bibliotheca Iiidica edition^ 
p. 8, 1. 21 to p. 9, 1. 11) and the Madhyamika Smya-mda 
(p. 9, 11. 12 ff.)* Professor Jacobi in his comprehensive 
paper on Buddhist references in the earlier texts of Hindu 
philosophy in Vol. 31, pp. T29, has expressed 

^ The references throughout are to this edition. 
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the opinion that we have here refutation of only Maclh- 
yaniika philosophy (pp. 15-22). He takes the same view 
of the 11.2. 28-32/ which have been taken 

by all others as giving a refutation of the Vijiiana-vada. 

When I was studying Sahara’s commentary on the 
Miinamsd-Sntras under Dr. Jha, some years ago, it occurred 
to me that the views of only one school of Buddhist 
thought were discussed on pages B to 10 of the 
i)Htikcimrgrmitha and that this school was the Vijhana- 
vada and not the Simya-vada. T felt that this was 
in the fitness of things, in view of the fact that the 
other early texts on Hindu philosophy refuted the 
Vijhana-vada and showed no knowledge of the Bunya-vada. 
The question is very important from the historical point 
of view and it can be settled only by a careful study 
of the texts. I shall here essay a solution of this 
problem, so far as it affects the text of Sahara. 

After explaining Sutras 3-5 of the first pdxJa of 
the first Adhydya of; Jaimini in a natural manner, Sahara 
introduces a different interpretation of these Sutras with 
the words 

(P* ^)‘ This is the vrttikiirargrantha, which 
seems to continue to the end of Sahara’s comment on 
the fifth Sutra" and not conclude Avith p. 18, 1. 0 of 
the Bibliotheca text as Avas supposed by the editor, 

■ Avhom Jacobi follows (p. 15); for the discussion continues 
, without any break and some of the objections urged 
before p. 18, 1. 6 are answered in the folio AA'ing portion. 
There is another misconception commonly prevalent 
about the rrtiikdra-grantha that the whole is an actual 
quotation from the Vrttikara'’. We have no reason to 

Ojp. cii., pp, 1.3-15, 22-24. 

’■ -■ * See Dr. Jha’s translation of the $abara-hh5.sya {G.O.8.), Vol, I, p. 9 n, 

* ■' JacoH, "op. iiiLi P* I5. 
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believe that Sahara quotes the actual words of Hie 
Vrttikara; he seems to have given an extended paraphrase 
in his own words. So far as I am aware, no instance 
can be shown of any of our ancient Avriters actually 
quoting such lengthy passages: they quote only .sv7Dy/,s* 
or a few verses or a feiv sentences. The question is 
settled by the words of Mandana Misra Avho, in his 
very brief account of ihQ adhikarauaii of the Jlrnmnim 
Sutras, gives a rather long summary of the rritUalra- 
grantha, beginning AAuth the Avords 

I ‘(The bhasyakara), 

desiring to say a lot and Avanting to suggest that all 
that is intended by the Sutra, explains the three Sutras 
(3-5) differently in accordance Avith the view of the 
Vrttikara.’ That rarmjale is to be connected Avith 
hhdsykrtd (to be supplied) and not mayo, is proved by 
the fact that in the very next verse Mandana quotes 
a Avord of the bhdsya: I 

Nnnt'ill clearly means 
the Avhole passage of hlidsy a beginning Avith qq- 

etc. (p. 8, 1. 21). Consequently 
Sahara gives only the mews of the Vrttikara and not 
his very ‘words". 

^ Chowldifiiuba edition of Mlniruhsanvkramaijikl with Dr. Jhfi’s Uka, p. S. 

® That much of what is f^ivoii in. the vrttiMra-ijruntha is Sahara's 
own material, brought in just in connection with the A'rttikfu’a's 
special interpretation of Sutrna 3-5, is shown by Saiikanlcarya’s refer once 
to this passage in his own comments on V. S. III. 3, 53 : 

ciqfegqTiqg?:?!? srwBifqen^ 1 

gfqr?T»3t * sentence syq 1^3 q 

^q^qdr cr?3 'sri^fnf^cr^qrmsrnrsrq^ 

scorns to point to the brief remarks of tlio A^rttiknra about the 
continixity of the soul which have given an opportunity to Sahara 
to discuss the question some length. It also shows that the 
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It seems that according to the Vrttikara the fourth 
Sfitra is to be broken up into two parts (a) 

(with and transposed) 
and (b) l%?riTT?ft'T5r^^5Tc^TrI^. The former means, 

‘That cognition is real seme^perception {satpratyakmm) 
which appears when there is contact of the sense-organs 
'with the ohjecl perceived {tatswmprayoge)^. This view 
of Pratyaksa enables the Yrttikara and Sahara to intro- 
duce the Mlmamsa doctrine of the smtastva (self-depend- 
ence) diprammiya (validity) and partatadva (dependence on 
experience) of aprdmdnya (falsity). Sahara here brings in an 
objection against the Mimarhsa view of Pratyakm, that it 
corresponds to objects as they actually exist, from a Buddhist 
point of view etc., p. 8, 

11. 21 ff.) The Buddhist denies that there, can ever be 
any external object corresponding to our ideas. The 
position tlrnt is taken up by the objector is that of the 
idealist and the arguments that are urged all point that 
way. It is contended that there are no objects corres- 
ponding to the ideas of our waking cosnciousness, as 
there are none in dream. The Miinaihsaka replies that 
there is difference in the ideas in the two states; the 
ideas in dream are sublated immediately we wake up 
and we realize that we were having mistaken notion 
but there is no such contradiction of the ideas in the 
waking state. All mistaken notions are due to some 
defect somewhere. In dream, the mind is overpowered 
by .sleep and that is responsible for our having ideas 

Vi’ttikSra is none other than Upavarsa (an equation accepted by T)r. 
• ' .Jliii in Pmbhdkara System of Purva ’Mimdiusn, p. 113 and Translation 
of Hlokavariika, Introduction,}}, iii contra P.. V. Kane in J.B,B,R A.S., 
, Vol. 26, p. 84 ). Unfortunately I have no space here to discuss this 
latter 'problem. Keith also agrees {Karma KimaMsci, p. 8) ‘that the 
citation from the Vrttitara is only a resume.’ 

^ See Bhdsya, p, S,‘ll, 2-4. 

» Dr. Jha’s trahslatioh ot Sahwa-iMfya, Vol. T, p, 10. 
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without real objects behind them. Hut in the Avaldiig' 
state, we do not normally have any defect in the mental 
equipment and we get ideas corresponding to facts. 

Here occurs the expression (p. 1. 12) which 

has given rise to a lot of misunderstanding. Hhe Bud- 
dhist now gives up the analogy of dream and atiaclvs 
the ideas of waking consciousness themselves. He says thai 
we do not realize any difference between tlie form of 
the object and the idea, that we jiave direct apprehen- 
sion of our ideas and that consequently they alone are 
real l T ^ 

I^ITT ?r ^mm). The Mlmrnjjsaka replies that 

the psychology of pra/tyakm. is quite diiferent: the./brw 
belongs to the objects and not to our ideas and that 
we directly apprehend the objects and only have inference 
about the ideas. Consequently objects cannot lje denied. 
This discussion shows that iSabara is refuting from p.8, 1. 21 
to p. 10, 1. 10 only one doctrine, viz., the VijhmtGada, His 
concluding words ^ 

(p. 10, 11. 0-10), ‘therefore ideas are not Avithout objective 
substratum, consequently prati/akm is not non-coiTespond- 
ing of objects’, clinch the proldem. pd)» 1-32 

must, therefore, mean and does not refer 

to the smyaoctda of the Madhyamika. The argument 
etc. of the Huddhists assumes 
the reality of ideas', Hrabhakara in his Brhall 

(Chowkhamba Edition p. 57) introduces thus, 

^ and 

his commentator Salikanatha specifically says in the 
lijiwmiald that it would be Avrong to suppose that there 

See Dr, Jim’s translation of ; -WmfS/aj I,- P- 13,11.7-30. 

■* Of. Dr. Belvalkar’s reraarks -in ' his. Brahma Sutras of Badaray ana- 
ill, 1-2 ), 2nded., pp. 170-1, with reference to the coiTespondiug- 

portion in the Vedanta Sutras. , _ 
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is any reference to Madhyamika doctrine hero^ (?T 

5rT^T^3=5r?n¥fT^ '3TT^f ^ im 

3T^TrTcsrc^q;Ell^u^^-=jr?rTT??jT=rT, 
?r 357 : 5r?q-%r^ TrT^d^% 1 ^iiir^f5r?f^?q[||€f5=5??& j/jid.). it 

is ready a wonder that p.9, 1. 12 to p. 10, 1. 10 should ever 
have been taken to refer to Madhyamika doctrinesb Jacobi 
is also wrong, when he claims that according to Kumarila 
(pp. 208-3 ,j 1 of the Ohowkhamba text and pp. 148-182 of 
Dr. Jha/s li’anslation of the Slolmvartika) we have refutation 
of Aladhyamika nihilism hereb Kuinarila says nothing 
ol the kind. The so-called Sunyatdda section of the 
ShjkacdHika is nothing but a continuation, of the w*- 
(llambamn’rala section. Kuinarila there discusses the view 
that our ideas cannot apprehend any external objects. 
Ft is after he has hnished, that he makes a reference to the 
Aladhyamika doctrine in a very summary manner in the last 
verse (no. 2G8, p. 194, of the Trivandrum text, part 2): 

ll'% Avhich may be translated thus, ‘As 
the reality of external objects has been thus established, one 
cannot contend that the very ideas are illusory for Avant 
of corresponding facts; consequently the Mimfiihsakas Avho 
believe in the reality of both ideas and objects, can yoke 
both in the service of a discussion on dharma. ’ 

Professor Jacobi is, however, right Avhen he says 
(p. 21) ‘The division of the whole passage into two parts 

^ The mistake in wrongly dividing the vrttikara-ijrantha of the 
Sloka.vdriika into lyttikura-grantha, nmilamhana-vdcla, Hunyandda and 
other sections seems to go hack to the manuscripts . It is certainly 
so with the mss. in the Government Saiiskrit College Library at 
Benares, as I learn from the Librarian, Mr. S. N. Jharkhandi and Professor 
P,P.S. Shastri of the Presidency College, Madras, informs me that the same 
is the case with the manuscripts in Madras (Government Oriental 
Mannsoripts Library and Adyar Library ). 

* P.31. Keith { Karrm-M'ivmima;, p. 7 ) has been misled by Jacobi. 

® See Dr. Jha in Modi Memorial Volume, pp. 3ll'*2. 
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of which the first combats the Niralambana-vilda aiifi 
the second the ?5u.nya-vadfi, is quite arbitrary.’ But the 
inference that he has drawn from this, that, the 

whole gives a refutation of the Sunya-vada is wrong. 
We have here HjFidncwMa, pure and simple, and not 
the slightest trace of Madhyamika nihilism. The character- 
istic method of the Madhyamika is to show the inherent 
contradictions in the nature of things and thence deduce 
the illusory character of everything. A Silnyavadin 
would not for a moment care to estaldish the reality 
of ciJMiia even though without any corresponding objects, 
‘We have reference to Buddhist doctrines in two 
other places of the (1) p. Id, 1. 18 to 

p. 15, 1. 12 and (2) p. 19, 1. 3. to p. 2d, 1. 9. The fifth 
Siitra, even according to the Vrttikara, shows how Sabda 
is a valid source of knowledge for dharnm, because its 
connexion with objects is natural. In this connexion 
arises the question, what is the connotation of the term 
gauh ? The Mimamsaka replies that it means the unwersal 
coio which is eternal and not any individual cow (p. Id, Ih 
I8fi:.), because then alone can he support his doctrine of the 
eternity of sabda. Here an objector says that the class 
notion is mistaken, like the notion of a single entity, forest, 
when we really know of individual trees only. Sahara 
replies that the very notion of the ‘forest’ is a guarantee 
of its reality and if it be held that we can have the notion 
of the forest, though it does not exist apart from the 
trees, one may as well say that we have notion of trees 
though they do not exist. That is the position of the 
Buddhist idealist, which, the author says, he has already 
refuted. The words that he uses are H 

showing that he was referring to idealism as a 

J- The right reading in most , manuscripts wrongly rejected by jPfc. 
, • . ■ Maheshehandra Nyayaratna.for 
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(characteristic ?) Mahayana doctrine. It is not clear 
whose is the view referred to here, that the tohole is 
unreal and the par Is alone are real. This is certainly 
not a doctrine of the Buddhist idealist for he does not believe 
in the reality of even the part. If Sahara meant it as 
a Buddhist doctrine at all, it must be ascribed to the 
Hinayanists. The Sautrantika, for example, rejects both 
the tmiversal and the whole, though he accepts the 
reality ot‘ the external world. That is because one of 
the four cardinal doctrines astnilied by Buddhist philosoph- 
ers to the Buddha was and that, logically 

pressed, made the reality of the positive universal or of 
the ivliole impossible. Sahara seems to differentiate his 
opponent in p. If, 11. US IT. froin the Buddhist idealist 
whom he claims to have silenced earlier. 

The last reference to Budhist doctrines arises in this 
way. According to the Vrttikara, as I have mentioned al- 
ready, the fourth sfdra is to be split up into ttvo. The 
second half gives, accor- 

ding to him, an objection against the validity of the 
Vedas. It means that the Vedas caiiiiot teach us any- 
thing valid because they speak of things that- do ]iot 
exist (p. 10, 11. 22 If.). There are also impossible state- 
ments like the sacrihcer going to heaven along with 
his sariticial implements, when we actually find him 
burnt and reduced to ashes. Sahara sets about to show 
(p. 18, 11. IG If.) that this Vedic statemejit is (|uite all 
right, because it refers to the self of the sacriflcer as 
opposed to his body. The body is destroyed, but the 
soul is not, which can go to heaven. Here a material- 
ist claims that the body is the saerihcer himself and 
Sahara shows how it is not. He says that the body 
has colour etc. which others can see but the soul has 
Ideas of pleasure, pain etc., which none else can realise 
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and this shows that the soul is distinct from the body. 
Here a Buddhist objects that there can be no pei'son 
fwssessing those ideas of pleasure etc., that there is no 
vijndir beyond the vijiianas (p. 19, 11. 3i¥.). Our author 
gives a very elaborate refutation of the non-ego doctrine 
and establishes a ‘soul’, quite distinct from conscious- 
ness # p. 24, 1. 2). Here 

also it is not clear to what specific school, if any, the 
Buddhist opponent belongs. All Buddhist schools are 
practically agreed on rejecting an ego distinct from the 
mjMna-skandhas and it is therefore likely that Sahara 
was demolishing the common notion of all Buddhist 
schoolsb 

Let us now take stock of the facts learnt above. 
Sahara makes no mention of Stinyctvdda. He knows 
of the Buddhist rejection of the whole, as opposed to 
the pmds, but not of the Madhyamika inference there- 
from that everything is void, for his opponent seems 
to accept the reality of the parts. Sahara knows also 
of the practically universal Buddhist view of non-ego. 
Above all, he shows himself as conversant with some 
kind of Buddhist idealism. I have purposely used the 
word ‘some kind’, because all the doctrines of the 
classical Vijhana-vadins are not found here. According 
to the classical Yogacara system, mjmna has got a 
subjective aspect, called the ctlmja-vijMnct or dssoya, which 
is a series of momentary ego-notions, each moment in 
which inherits completely the experiences of the pre- 
ceding moments". Sahara seems quite ignorant of any 

1 It is intorestiug to note that the chief argument that is used fay 
Sahara to establish a continuous soul, viz., it is the same person 
who has enjoyed some object in the past and has remombranoe of 
it that can strive for it again, , has got a parallel in the Vedanta 
Salra II. ?. 2o, seemingly refuting Savvastiv&da doctrine, 

» See Tamakami Sogen, ^ysim^ 'of . Buddhistic Thought, pp. 216 ff. 
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such doctrine. If he kiiew, he could not have so 
complacently believed that he had demolished the 
midtman theoiy of the Buddhist by urging : ‘one 
cannot have desire for an object which another being 
lias experienced’ 

p. 20) and such like arguments, 
The mjhdniwdda that he knows of seems to be of a 
very primitive type. Consequently he seems to belong 
to a date prior to that of Asahga and Vasubandhu 
and, as he shows no knowledge of the Sunyavada; possibly 
before Nagarjuna too. The, same is the position, with 
i\ie Ved(inta8fdrqs. V.S. II.2.18-17 give a refutation of 
the views of the Buddhist realists and Sutras 28-32 of the 
Buddhist idealistsb The arguments, in the latter 
adhikarana are, as Jacobi has rightly observed, the 
same as in Sahara. ( ^objects are not 

non-existent, because we cognise them’ ) cannot be 
meant against Sunyavadins for U 2 XilahdM itself is rejected 
by them. Unfortunately, I have no space here to discuss 
the Nyaya and Yoga passages believed to refute 
Buddhist doctrines and I must reserve their discussion 
for a different paper. The Vedanta Sfitras and Sahara 
seem to belong to a period before the time of Nagarjuna 
but after some kind of mjnana-mda had been evolved. 

But this seems to launch us in a chronological 
difficulty. It is almost universally believed that 
;Vijhana-vada is later than Sunya-vada“. But is there any 
.justification for such a view ? We know that the 

’ The colourless Sutra ( 32 ) sums iti> all that has g'one 

before and does not refute the Madhyamika doctrines, as E.rtmanu,ia 
and Srikantha suppose. 

’ Yauiakami Sogon, ojp.cU., p, 186, Keith, Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 228, 
230-1, Stcherbatsky, quoted by Jacobi in J.A.O.S., op. cif., p. 4. 
Keith, however, is not categorical in his view. Compare also Belvalkar’s 
remarks on this question in his Brahmas'uiras, 2nd, ed., Notes, p. 155, 
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MaMydnmraddhotpMai^ ascribed to Asyagliosa, who is 
two generations earlier than Nagarjuna,^ teaches the 
mjMna-mdd . People often reject the tradition of 
Asvaghosa’s authorship of the work on the ground of 
the alleged impossibility of mjndnavdd^t doctrines before 
Asahga and Vasubandhu®. But this impossibility is a 
mere assumption. A more cogent ground for doubting 
Asvagho^a’s authorship of this idealistic book would be 
the rtradition that he helped in the redaction of the 
great Vibhdm on the Sutras of the realistic SarvastivSda 
sehooP. But there is no inherent difficulty in believing 
that A^vaghosa, jorjce a sturdy SaryastivMin, later developed 
idealistic doctrines. The case of the conversion to Mahayana 
(of the Yogacara school) of the (Sarvastivadin) Hinayanist 
brothers, Asahga and Vasubandhu, will be recalled by 
scholars^ We should note that Paramartha in his 
Life of Vasuhdndhu does not say that Asahga or 
Vasubandhu were i\\ei founders of the Yijfiana-vada, nor 
does Bu*ston say any such thing in his History of 
j)f Buddhism in India mid Tihet^. Besides the 
' liahdydnasraddhotpada, we have enough of idealism in 

^ Yaniakami So^ert, ojo. eii., p. 187. 

* Keith, op. C'it., p. 228, Siizuki’s translation, pp. 57, 61 etc. 

® Anesaki also donbts the ascription of this work to the author of 
the BuddTiacarita (ERE, II 159 h and 160a), though he does not state any 
grounds. Can it be the same work on which, Asvaghosa says, he 

composed before the Saundarananda (Bib. Ind., p. 126) ? ’ 

■ • * See Paramnrtha’s Life of Vasubandhu, translated by J. Takakusu, 

T'oung-pao, 1904, pp. 12-lS. Eev. Enhula Sjiiikrityayana notes in JJBOBS, 
Vol. XXI, 1935, p. 8, that the colophon of a Palm Leaf Sanskrit 
Manuscript in Tibet, containing a commentary by Asvaghosa on some 
Sutra of the Sarvastiviida, mentions the author as sarvastivadl. 

^ Paramartha’s Life of Vasubandhu, pp. 7*9 and 24-26. . 

* /tid., pp. 24 if , Bu-ston, MisAory of Buddhism in Ihdw and Tibet, 
Oberrailler’s transteition, part 2, pp, ,136*147. . Anesaki . .admits that 

; ■ • Asanga was comeried to idealism I.I 62fli) , That means, ‘idealism’ 
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the Lanhamtara^, which may be earlier than even 
A^vaghosa, for all that we Know. The Lankdvaidra and 
the Mahdj/dmh'Cfddhotpdda, both 'mention the dlaya-vijMna?-, 
of Which Sahara seems quite innocent. Lastly, we find in 
VaSiimitra’s Treatise on the Points of Contention hy 
the different Schools of Buddhism, a book that was 
translated into Chinese sometime between 351 and 431 
A.D.'* and whose author is believed to have been a 
contemporary of Asvaghosa of c. 100 A.D.^ actually 

mentions a PmjMpti-mdd school which issued 
from the Mahasaiighika sect in the second century 
after Buddha’s Nirvana'*; ’ The text says that according to 
this Brajnaptivada sdhool, The twelve ayatanas are not 
real (entities)’**. The twelve CiyatanuS' are, as Masuda 
points out, ‘the six organs of sense and the six objects 
of sense.’^ We have thus Vijnana-xddo. doctrines several 
centuries before Asanga and Vasubandhu, even if we 
do not take as strictly correct the date given by Vasumitra 
(2nd century after Buddha). The doctrine of olaya-mjhdna 
of which Vasubandhu gives very effective exposition 
seems also to have been borrowed from the old 
Mahasaiighika and Vatsiputriya schools^ Consequently 
the current notion that there was no Buddhist mjMna-vdda 
before Asanga and Vasubandhu is without any 
foundation. They seem to have inaugurated only the 

^ Edition of the Biiddhist Tes;t Society, pp. 41-5 s,nd elsewhere. 

pp. 44-0 etc Mahayfinasraddhntpuda,^ (Snzuki’s translation) p. 6. 
® See translation, of the... book from Hsuan-CliAvang’s version by J. 
iMCasuda under the title, Origin and IXoctrmes eg’ Early Indian Schools, 
■ Leipzig 1925, Introductioi), p. 6. 

Ibid., pp. 7-9. . • r; 

® Ibid., p. Lo, . • ....... 

Ibid,, p. 36. i 

^ -p. 36, ji. 4;' se9l-YaBi£|kalEai Sqgen, op.cii.', p. 2.31. 

-gee Masi;da. o,p. cie.^rpp.%2&fi.:;arid[ 68 n. I have already emphasized 
that Sahara ia tinaware of the ala^a-vijnamort 
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classical period of the VijfiaiiaTada school. There was 
also a school of sm^vdhmt/a-vdda in the BaiiMyOna ])efore 
the Madhyamikas, viz., the Satyasiddhi .school\ 

All this shows that the commoi] practice oldating 
any work of Hindu ,xdiilosophy whicli inentious any 
sort of vljMna-vcMit as necessarily later tliaii the titnc 
of Asafiga or Vasiihandhir, simply on that account, is 
based on very wrong notions and the sooner Are abandon 
it, the better for a correct vievA^ of Indian chronology. 




' Yamakami SogetJ, fljr*. pp. 172-1S.5. 

» Fourth century or fifth century A,!)., aocordiof a» Pori’s view fe 
accepted or Takakusu’s. 



THE NAKSATRAS OR THE CONSTELLATIONS 
IN JAINA ASTRONOMY 


Br. SuKUMAR Ranjan Das, Calcutta, 

The Jaina astronomers throughout employ twenty- 
eight nahsatras of unequal extent, while the Vedafiga, as 
well as the bulk of the later astronomical literature, makes 
use of twenty-seven naksatras of equal extent. With the 
Jainas the naksatras begin with Abhijit. The naksatras dr 
constellations are divided into four classes. Pirstly, there 
are those with which the moon is in conjunction during one 
ahoratra or thirty muhurtas ; to this class belong (1) Revati, 
A^vini, Krttika, Mrgasiras, Pusya, Magha, Purvaphalguni, 
Hasta, Oitra, Anuradha, Mula, Purvasadha, Sravana, 
Sravistha and Purvabhadrapada. The one ahoratra for 
which the conjunction lasts may be expressed as 
muhurtas. The second class comprises those nakaatras 
which are in conjunction with the moon for half an 
ahoratra = fifteen muhurtas = muhurtas ; to this class 
belong Satabhisaj, Aslesa, Bharani, Jyestha, Ardra and 
Svati. To the third division belong those naksatras with 
w^hich the moon is in conjunction for one and a half 
ahoratra = forty-five muhurtas = muhurtas; these 

naksatras are Uttarasadha, Uttaraphalguni, Uttarahhadra- 
pada, Punarvasu, Visakha and Rohini. The fourth 
division comprises one naksatra only, viz., Abhijit with 
which the moon is in conjunction for 9 |t==-' W- muhurtas. 
The reason for this is as follows The sima-viskamhha or 
the diameter of the Abhijit circle is 630 in terms of 
^ulinrta. This when divided by sixty-seven naksatra 
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months of a yuga is equal to = 9f|-. Accordingly it is 
Slated that the Abhijit remains with the moon -Sr 30 or 
-cr parts of a day. 

The naksatras are either “ piirvabhaga ” i.e., such 
as enter into conjunction with the moon during the 
forenoon; or pascadbhaga ” such as enter into 
conjunction during the afternoon, or “ naktambhaga ’’ le,, 
such as enter into conjunction during the night, or 
“ uldiayabhaga The nakaatras of the two first classes 
are called samaksetras, those of the third class the 
apfirdhaksctras, those of the fourth class, the dvyardhaksetras. 
Suryaprajnapti says that Abhijit and iSravana are 
pa^cadhhaga sainaksetra. To this the commentator, 
Mtilayagiri, objects that Abhijit is neither samaksetra, 
since it occupies only 91^ muhurtas of the moon’s periodical 
revolution, nor pascadbhaga, since at the beginning of the 
yuga the moon enters into conjunction with it in the early 
morning. However, the commentator goes on to explain 
.that Abhijit and Sravana, after having finished their 
conjunction with the moon, hand her over to Dhanistha at 
evening — Ahhijit-sravanau dve naksatre sayam samayad 
nrabhya ekam ratrim ekainca satirekarn divasain caiidrena 
sfirdhain yogain yiihktali, etavantam kalam yogani yuktva 
dadanantarani yogamanuparivartayatah atmanas cyavayatali, 
yogain cfinuparivartya suyain divasasya katitame pascad- 
bhage caiidrain dhanisthiiyah, samarpayatah. Tor this 
reason Dhanistha is jdso pascadbhaga. After having been 
in conjunction with it for thirty muhurtas the moon enters 
Satabhisaj at the time when the stars have already become 
visible (parisphutaiiaksatramandalavaloke) ; Satabhisaj is, 
therefore, naktambhaga, Satabhisaj lieing apardhaksetra, 
the moon remains in conjunction with it for fifteen 
muhurtas only and enters on the next morning with Piirva- 
prosthapada, which being samaksetra remains in conjunction 
during one ahoratra. On the following morning the mooq 
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enters Uttaraproslhapada, which, therefore, would be 
purvabhaga. 3^ut the matter is looked at in a difierein 
light, Uttaraprosthapada is dvyardhaksetra, l.e., remains 
in conjunction for forty-five muhurtas. If we now deduct 
from this duration the fifteen first muhurtas and imagine 
Uttaraprosthapada to he samaksetra, the conjunction of the 
moon with it may he said to take place at night and in 
consequence, the real one conjunction takes place during 
the day and the other fictitious conjunction takes place at 
night; therefore the naksatra is called uhliayahhfiga: 
idam kilottarahhadrapadakbyam naksatram uktaprakarena 
priit'is candrena saha yogam adhigacchati, kevalara 
prathaman panoada^a mnlnirtan adhikun apanlya sama- 
ksetram kalpavitvfi yadfi yogas cintyate tacla naktam api 
yogo’st! tyuhhayahhagam avaseyam. Uttarahhadrapada 
remains in conjunction for one day, one night and 
again one day, on the evening of which the moon enters 
Eevatl ; Eevatl is therefore pa'^cadhhaga. After it has 
remained in conjunction for one ahoratra the moon passes 
into Asvini at evening time. Asvini is thfjrefore also 
pa^cadhhaga. Prom it the moon passes on the next even- 
ing into Bharani, at the time, however, when the stars 
have become visible and when night may he said to have 
begun ; Bharani is therefore nakfcambhaga. Being at the 
same time apardhaksetra, the moon leaves it on the next 
morning to enter Krttika, which, therefore, is purvahhaga. 
On the next morning the moon enters Rohini which is 
dvyardhaksetra and, on account of that, uhhayahhaga. As 
the mcon enters M. 'g ihras forty-five muhurtas later at even- 
ing that naksatra is pascadhhaga ; Ardra v:hich enters into 
conjunction thirty muhurtas later when the stars have come 
out, is naktamhhaga. Punarvasu into which the moon enters 
on the next morning, being dvyardha, is uhhayabhaga. 
Pusya comes into conjunction on the evening of the 
following day and is pa,4oadbhaga ; A41esa comes iijto cop- 
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junction thirty muhurtas later, when the stars have come 
out, and is naktambhaga ; Magha and Purvaphalguni into 
which the moon enters into conjunction on the mornings 
of the two following days are purvabhaga ; on the morning 
after that TJttaraphalguni comes into conjunction and is 
ubhayabhaga, because it is dvyardhaksetra ; Hasta and 
CitiTi enter into conjunction on the evenings of the two 
following days, before night has set in, and are there- 
fore PaisCadbhaga. Then again follows one naktambhaga 
naksatra, viz., Svati which enters into conjunction after 
nightfall, and upon this a dvyardhaksetra and consequently 
ubhayabhaga naksatra, viz., Yisakba. Then comes Anu- 
radha which is pa^cadbhaga, after this Jyestha, apardha- 
ksetra and naktambhaga, remaining in conjunction from 
nightfall to the morning only ; after this two samaksetra 
and purvabhaga naksatras, viz., Mula and Purvasadha. 
Pinally Uttara^adha, which enters into conjunction on the 
morning, is, as a dvyardhaksetra, reckoned among the 
ubhayabhaga. It remains in conjunction for one ahoratra 
and the following day, in whose evening the moon arrives 
at Abhijit whence she had started a periodical month ago. 

Again the naksatras or constellations are divided into 
four classes according to their union with the sun. Firstly, 
there is one constellation, viz., Abhijit, which lasts in union 
with the sun for four days and six muhurtas. The rule 
regulating the combination of the constellations with the 
sun is as follows ; — “ Jam rikhara javayiye vajjayi ehande- 
na bhaga sattatthi tarn pana bliage rayindivassa surena 
tavayiye ” — “That constellation which unites with the moon 
for a number of sixtyseventh divisions of a wdiole day, the 
same constellation unites with the sun for one-fifth of so 
many days and nights For instance, Abhijit combines with 
the moon for twenty-one times of one-sixtyseventh divi- 
sion of a whole day, therefore Abhijit remains with the 
sun for one-fifth of twenty -one days or four days and six 
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muhurtas. Secondly, there are six constellations which 
remain in union with the sun for six days and twentyone 
muhurtas, for each of them remains with the moon for 

^ part of a day and night. Hence one-fifth of 33 j- = “ 2 - T) 

= six days and twentyone nmhfirtas. These are 
Satabhisaj, Bharani, Ardra, Aslesa, Svati and Jyestha. 
The third division comprises those naksatras which combine 
with the moon for complete 67 parts and therefore combine 
with the sun for one-tifth of sixtyseven parts, i. e. , thirteen 
days and twelve muhiirtas. To the fourth class belong 
those which unite with the moon for fortyiive muhurtas 
or IfH— parts of a day and therefore unite with the sun 
for i of -l-f- = ^3^ days or 20 days and three muhurtas. 

The naksatras are again divided into kulas (houses), 
upakulas (apparent houses), and kulopakulas (petty appar- 
ent houses). There are twelve kula constellations, twelve 
upakulas and four kulopakulas. Those like ^ravistha, 
Bhadrapada, Asvini, etc., which complete a lunar month 
are kulas ; those which nearly complete the month are 
upakulas ; and those, like Abhijit, Purvabhadrapada, 
tSatabhisaj and Anuradha, which are far removed from the 
moon at the close of corresponding months, are kulopakulas. 

The names of months terminating with full moons 
(and also new moons) in particular constellations are 
derived from corresponding constellations. There are 
twelve full moons and twelve new moons, as Sravisthi, 
Prausthapadi, etc. ^ravisthi is that which takes place in 
Sravana month and Prausthapadi is that which takes place 
in Bhadrapada month. Likewise A^vayuji is that which 
occurs in the month of A^vayuk. It is to be noted that as 
many as three constellations may alternately unite with 
the moon to make a full or new moon ; for example, 
Abhijit, Sravana, Dhanistha may come in contact with the 
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mnnii tn malvo tho full iiiooii of J^ravisthii month. Ahhijiv, 
however, does not at all combine with the moon ; still, 
because it is so • near the Sravaiia star, it is also considered 
ns making: that particular full or now moon, 

Xow, to detormino lln^ constellaiion in which a parii- 
cular now moon takes p]ac(n it is m^cossary to ascertain the 
Parva constant called Parva Dhruva rilsi. Since in 
the course of 62 synodical months or 124 parvas — 
one synodical month being equal to 2 parvas — the sun 
performs hve sidereal circuits, i. c., there are five sidereal 
years in one yuga, then in two parvas, i. e., in one synodi- 
cal month, the sun performs f circuits. Now 27o7 is the 
duration in ahoratras of the periodical month, or the extent 
of the naknatras, 27 entire naksatras plus the fractional 
nafeatra Abhijit which is -t- part of each naksatra. There- 
fore circuits=ii4:>''27|-t day circiiit5=i-f“X 1S30 day 
circuits = X 30 inuhurtas = 66 muhnrtas + -r^ + 7 T-^"o 7 
muhiirtas. This is the Parva constant. 

If now the place of the moon at any new moon or 
full moon (amavasya or xnirnamasl) is Tvanted, the above 
quantity has to be multiplied by the number of the parva ; 
for instance, by one if the moon’s place at the first full 
moon after the beginning of the yuga is wanted. The 
product shows how far the moon at the time has advanced 
heyond the xdace she had occupied at the heginning of the 
yuga, if full moons are concerned, beyond the place she had 
occupied at the new moon preceding the heginning of the 
yuga, if new moons are concerned (the new moon 
immediately antecedent to the beginning of the yuga 
having been selected as the starting point for all calcula- 
tions concerning new moons). 8o far the place of the 
moon is expressed in muhurtas only ; now in order to find 
from these the naksatra in which the moon stands at the 
time, we should have to deduct from the muhurtas found 
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tile f3xteiit of all the nakiatras throup;h which the moon 
has passed one after the other, until the sum would he 
exhanstod. 

'Idui naksatm eorroetious vary with each aaksatra, 
They are as follows : — 

For Puuarvasu it is 22 irnihfirtas and. of a 
miihurta. 

For constellations from Piinarvasu to ITttara- 
phalgimi it is 172 muhfirtas -f If of a muhilrta. 

For constellations from Uttaraphalgum to Vi^fddia 
itis 292 muhurtas F If of a nnihnrt a. 

For constellations from Vi^akha to U ttanlsadha it is 442 
miihurtas FIf of a imihiirta. 

The correction is thus obtained : 

If in 124 parvas the sun completes five sidereal 
circuits, then in one parva there will he t x day 

circuits = -f-F day circuits = day sidereal circuits. 

jSTow fv of muhiirta parts of Puvsyfi unite wdth the 
sun in the final parva of the previous yuga. This is to he 
deducted from the above. That is HM-f - If =• eWeV 
day sidereal circuits — IHIfXSO == ||||“- muhurta sidereal 
circuits 22 miihurtas and |f of a muhurta. This is the 
correction (or Sodhanaka) for Punarvasu constellation. 
Then for Abhijit it is 9 miihurtas and || of a muhiirta and 
If of 62nd of a muhurta, for Prosthapada 159 miihurtas, 
for Uttarabhadrapada 159 miihurtas. Then for stars up to 
the end of llohini it is 309 miihurtas, for stars up to 
the end of Punarvasu 399 muhurtas, for stars up 
to the end of Uttaraphalgiini 519 muhurtas, for 
stars up to the end of Vi^akha 669 muhurtas, for 
stars up to the end ^of Mula 744 muhurtas, and for stars 
up to the end of XJttara^dha 819 muhurtas. In all these, 
ffof a muhiirta and ff of 62nd part of a mujiu^ta are also to 
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be included. Thus the constant (parva dhruva-rasi), 66 
muhurtas, 5 sixty-secondths of a muhurta and -h of sixty- 
secondth of a muhurta, multiplied by the number of the 
new moon in question minus the two corrections will give 
the particular constellation from Abhijit, in which the new 
moon happens. 

Likewise to ascertain the constellation making a full 
moon, the same constant is to be multiplied by the number 
of the full moon and the correction from Abhijit to the 
end of Uttarasadha snould he applied but not the correction 
from Punarvasu and onward {i e., the first correction). 

If it is questioned where the first Sravisthi new moon 
happens, the procedure is as follows ; — 

The constant is 664- which multiplied by 

one is the same. Then deduct from it Punarvasu correction 
22 4- If m. The remainder is 4 j34-|-|4- Toa, Then 
deduct 30 muhurtas of Pusya. The remainder is 134-f|- 
4- erfsa m. A^lesa being of half union area its space comes 
to 15 muhiirtas. Hence when l4-|-#+|f+6% remain in 
A^lesa, the first Amavasya is completed. 

For the second Sravisthi new moon, the constant is 
multiplied by 13. (The constant is multiplied by 13 since 
the second Sravisthi moon is the thirteenth from the first.) 

Then the corrections are Tiiade as follows 

(66 4- evlsir ) X 13 = 858 4- f |- 4- Then deduct 

4424-11 being the correction up to Uttarasadha. The 
remainder is 416 4- H 4- Then deduct 399 4- 

being the correction up to Punarvasu from the above! 
Then remain 16+1?^+^,^%^. Hence in Pusya the new moon 
occurs when there remains 16 muhurtas and 
of a muhurta in that eonsteUationf 
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Hor the third new moon in .Sravisthfi multiply the 
constant by 25. The result is 1650 + W+effe-. Deduct 
442 + being the correction up to Uttarasadha from the 
above. The remainder is 1208+11+ Deduct again 

810+ being one sidereal circuit. The remainder 
is 389 + |f+e-MT. Then deduct 309 + & + being the 

circuit correction from Abhijit to RohinL Then deduct 30 
muhurtas for Mrgasiras and 15 for Ardra. Then when 
35+11+ 6 -+f 6“2 muhurtas are elapsed in 3:*unarvasu, the 
third ^ravisthi new moon happens. 

Likewise the fourth new moon occurs when 'Ai+ c+fev 
muhurtas have elapsed in As^lesa and the jifth new moon 
when B+ll+sArra" muhurtas have passed in Pusyfi. 

Prausthapadi new moon happens in Maghu, Pilrvaphal- 
giini or Uttaraphalguni. The first occurs when -l + lf+evves- 
have elapsed in Uttaraphalguni. The second occurs 
when 7+-II +^ 7 ^ 6 "? have elapsed in Purvaphalguni and the 
third when ll+ff+s-TA-ea have elapsed in Magha. 

The Asvayuji new moon occurs in Uttaraphalguni, 
Hasta, or Citrfi. The first occurs when 25+f|+eTlw have 
elapsed in Hasta, the second when 44 + + 2 " + ■ 67 ^ 0-2 have 
elapsed in Uttaraphalguni and the third when 17 + If+e 
have passed in Hasta. And so on for the new moons. 

Now in what naksatra does the first full moon Sravi- 
iiithi get completion ? The constant is 66 ++ 2 +F 7 V 2 * Mul- 
tiplied by one it is the same. Deduct from it 9 + If + c , 
being the correction for Abhijit. The remainder is 56 + ft 
+ 0 77 b 2 - Then deduct the 30 muhurtas of Sravana. This 
will give 56+f|+-(r7toi?~ 30 = 26+f| + -(r 7 l 6 2 . This again 
when deducted from 30 muhurtas of Dhanisthfi will give 
{30-(26 + ft + f7l62)}= 8 +fl + cffc 2 *. That is, when 3 
muhCirtas, f|- of a muhurta and f? of the 62nd part of a 
muhurta remain in Sravana, then the full moon happens. 

Now, if the question is where the second Sravi^thi full 

18 ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ -■ 
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moon gets completion, the answer is this : The constant is 
66+6%+GTh^. Multiply this by 13. (The constant is 
multiplied by 13 since the second full moon in Bravistha is 
the thirteenth from the first). The result is 858+11+0^^2. 
IVow deduct from this 819+II-+ 07^62, which is equal to 
one sidereal circuit. The remainder is 39 + ||-+ Deduct 
from this the correction for Abhi jit which is equal to 9 + f | 
+ 6+^2"- The result is 30+ it + ’six FS". From this deduct 30 
muhiirtas of Sravaua- This gives if + 6tfg2. Then when 30 
- (-|f + 62 ) = 29 + if + elf G-i- muhfirtas remain in Dhan- 
istha, the second full moon is completed. Likewise for the 
third Sravisthi full moon. It is the twetyfifth full moon 
from the first one. Hence multiply the constant 66 + eV 
+ TTi^by25. This gives 1650 + W-T-e+reT* Deduct from 
this (819 + ft+ 6^^2) X 2, being two sidereal circuits. Then 
the remainder is 12 +i|+67fj+2‘ Then apply Abhijit 
correction, which is O + ff+e^e-a- The result is (12+ if 
L-rffe)- (9 + lf+^f^) =3 + -|f+^f6 25 when 30- 
(3+fo +6^1^) or 26 +if+ 6 7^6 2 muhiirtas remain in 
Sravana the third full moon is completed. Likewise, the 
fourth full moon happens when 16 + |f +6 yff 2 muhiirtas 
remain in Dhanistha.Thus Sravisthi full moon happens 
either in Sravana or in Dhanistha. 

Likewise, Bhadrapadi full moon happens in Satabhisaj, 
Prosthapada, or in Uttaraprosthapada. The first full moon 
happens either when 27 + f|+ ir7^4'2 remain in 

Uttarabhadrapada, the second when 8+tf+ c+?6-2 remain 
in Purvabhadrapada and the third when 5++2"+c7ffG2 
reniain in Satabhisaj. 

Likewise, the first Asvayuji full moon happens 
when 21 + e 7^^ remain in Asvini, the second full moon 
when 17 + tl+evw remain in Eevati and the third when 
14 j+6%+ ~ gt ^ remain in Uttarbhadrapada. And so on. 


/I JimERF^NCE TO TEE MAE AN AT AKA 
Dr. S. K. D33, M.A., D. Litt., 

Eead of the Department of SmishHt, Dacca IJnimrsity, 

In the recently published jBhdvja-prakdmna of 
Saradatanaya (Gaekwad’s Oriential Series, No. xlv, Baroda 
1930), there is an interesting reference to a soraeAvhat 
peculiar classification of the Nataka said to have been 
given by an older writer on Dramaturgy named Subandhu ; 
and in this connexion the Mahdncitakai^ cited as an illust- 
ration of one of the varieties of the Nataka. AsStodatanaya 
belonged in all probability to the first half of the 13th 
century, it would be interesting to draw attention to this 
reference to the Mahdndkika in connexion with my previous 
studies on the subject in the lEQ, vii (1931), pp. 537f. 

Saradatanaya informs us that Subandhu classified 
the Nataka type of Sanskrit drama into five kinds ; and 
from his account it seems that the distinctions rested 
chiefiy upon the Vrttis and llasas employed and the 
peculiar Sandhis or dramatic Junctures adopted in each. 
These Sandhis correspond to the five generally recognised 
Sandhis of Mukha (Opening or Protasis), Pratimukha 
(Progression or Epitasis), Garbha (Development or Catasta- 
sis), Vimarsa (Pause or Peripateia) and Nirvahana (Con- 
clusion or Catastrophe) ; but they are differently designated 
and sometimes differently defined in each case. As 
Saradatanaya’s summary of Subandhu's classification is 
merely incidental and necessarily bri^f, and as some of 
plays which are cited as examples of the different kinds 
are no longer existing, it is not easy to make out the 
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distmctioiis fully and clearly; Imt there is enough to 
indicate generally Snbandhu’s notion of the character of 
the difi'erent types of the Nataka. 

The five classes of the Nataka, in Siihandliu’s opinion, 
are respectively called Purna (Complete), Prasfinta (T'ran- 
fjuil), Phfisvara (Brilliant), Lalita (Sportive) and Samagra 
(Entire), these names being obviously meant to be des- 
criptive. The Pfirna or Complete kind contains all the 
five orthodox Sandhis of Mukha etc., and it is possibly 
meant to include the usual or normal type of the Nataka. 
A drama entitled the Kftyardmna^ which is known to us 
only from such incidental references in dramaturgic and 
rhetorical works, is given as an example of the Purna 
type. The chief characteristic of the Prasanta is that the 
Quietistic Sentiment or the Prasanta Rasa is abundant 
(bhuyisflia) in it, and the dramatic Vrtti here, according 
to Drauhini, is Satvati, The Svapnavdmvadafta is taken 
as representing this type. Although the predominant 
sentiment in such a theme as the story of Udayana and 
Vasavadatta would be the Erotic or Srhgara, the jSTirveda- 
Yyabhicarin involved in it is obviously regarded as im- 
portant enough, being often raised to the relish of the 
corresponding Prai^anta Rasa, This type of the Nataka 
also contains five Sandhis, respectively called Nyasa, Kyasa- 
samudbheda, Bijokti, Bija-darsana and Anuddista-samhara, 
1’hese are not clearly defined, but they are illustrated by 
means of the different episodes of the play which is cited 
as a typical specimen. The Nyasa and Nyasa-samudhheda 
apparently correspond to Mukha and Pratimukha, but the 
idea as well as the designation is obviously deduced from 
the opening episodes of the mjdm or deposit of Vasavadatta 
and its consequence in the illustrative play itself. The 
Bijokti appears to consist of the episode of the hero's 
anxious repetition of the heroine’s name on half-recogni- 
tion (tit leant hit ^na sodvegmn hljohtir nd^a-Mrtanam)^ like 
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“Come, O Vasavadatta, where, where are you going 
(ehl rdmvadatte km Imt ydsUi/rldi dmfafe). The Bija- 
darsana is the natural development of this episode and 
consists of the mutual search of the hero and the heroine, 
who are indeed thrown together hut who are still without 
access to (^ach other {^mlimasilhUmjor elui-praptycinyamja 
gammmmi). But the last Sandhi, the Anuddista-saiuhilra, 
seems to consist of nothing more than the mere non- 
mention, at the end of the drama, of the usual prefatory- 
words to the Bharata-vakya viz., lm]i te hhwjah pviyaqi 
Imrydm. 

In the Bhasvara Nataka, of which the Bdla-rdmdyana 
is taken as typical, the dramatic Vrtti is Bhara-ti and the 
sentiments preorihed are the Heroic (Yira) and AYonclerful 
(Adbhuta). The five Sandhis in it are called respectively 
Mfila, jSTayaka-siddhahga, Glfmi, Pariksaya and Matrava^ista* 
samhara, all of which again are deduced from an analysis 
of the particular illustrative play. The Mala consists of 
the opposing of the -well reputed hero by an equally power- 
ful rival (Pratipaksa), hut the example cited is not that of 
Hama and Havana, but, curiously enough, that of Candra- 
gupta and Canclana. The next Sandhi occurs when the 
object of the rival hero is for the time being fulfilled by 
practising deception on the hero, as in the case of Havana’s 
employment of Marica. The description of the Glani 
Sandhi is not clear, but it appears to consist of the attain- 
ment of partial success by the hero, for the illustration 
given is the episode of the surrounding of Lanka by the 
Monkey-host after crossing the ocean. The Pariksaya occurs 
when there is a partial setback through the temporary 
overpowering of the hero, such as the episode of the binding 
of Hama and Laksmana by Naga-pa^a. The somewhat 
clumsily named last Sandhi of the Bhasvara type of the 
Nataka is also not defined,., but it is described, with the 
example of the fire-prde^l Qf Sita, as the testing of the 
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heroine who had been imprisoned by the enemy after the 
denouement of the enemy’s destruction. 

The dramatic Vrtti in the Lalita type of the Kfitaka 
is Ivaisiki, and the only permissible sentiment is ibc b^roiic 
or Srhgara. An unknown Vrvan-vipralamhlia, which pro- 
bably closely followed Kalidasa’s well known Trotaka on 
the same theme, is cited an example of this kind. The five 
Sandhis are respectively named Vilasa, Vipralambha, Yipra- 
yoga, Vi^odhana and Uddistarthopasaiphara, the nomen- 
clature being obviously derived from that of the dilferent 
stages or aspects of the course of Love as a sentiment. The 
Yilasa is the episode of the erotic enjoyment of the hero 
suitable to the various seasons (e.g., Vasantotsava). The 
Vipralambha is separation of the young couple, which may 
be either voluntary or may occur through jealousy. The 
Viprayoga consists of involuntary separation, through 
curse etc., of a temporary character. The Parisodhana is 
the removal of a stain or obloquy, such as Eama’s purifica- 
cation of Sita by the fire-ordeal. It is curious to note, 
however, that the illustrations of these four kinds of Sandhis 
in the Lalita Kataka are drawn not from the illustrative 
play, 'Urmin-mpralamljlia, but by a reference to some 
incidents in the stories of Vatsaraja, Yayati and Kama. 
The last Sandhi, Utsrstarthopasarnhara, however, refers 
directly to the story of UrvasI, and is said to consist 
of such happy conclusion as indicated by the message 
of Indra to UrvasI permitting her to remain on earth as a 
wife to Pururavas. 

The fifth kind of the Nataka, mz. the Saraagra, is 
rather vaguely defined. It is said to possess all the dramatic 
Yrttis fully developed {sarm-tirtti-vimspannam) and all the 
technical Nataka-laksanas (jsarva-‘lalimna-s(i)}iyul:cim), but 
there are formal requirements of a somewhat conventional 
patiire, an example of this 
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kind, but it is not shown how far this pk^ conforms to the 
requirements of the definition. As a matter of fact, 
iSaradatanaya does not think it necessary to devote more 
than one short stanza or two lines to this type of the 
Nataka, and it is not clear in what way the Mahdiidtaka can 
he regarded as a representative of this indefinitely defined 
type of the Nataka. But he adds at the conclusion of his 
treatment that in the Samagra Nataka are to he found the 
various characteristics of all the types of the Nataka 
{saraesdDii yatra rapdnidrhjante 'cimdhcuil ca). This remark, 
no doubt, applies in a general way to tlie Mnlumclfaka as 
we know it, which is chiefly a compilation from different 
known and unknown llama-dramas ; but it does not bring 
out the essential character of the play itself. It is also 
difficult from the meagre account to conclude with confi- 
dence that the present Mahtindfaka was at all meant by 
Saradatanaya or Subandhu. A further remark is added ; 
ndfukavi uHlaGCtrahkyaiii (v. 1. uHtavdrdkhyam) tat samagram 
itiritam ; but it is not clear whether this sentence means 
that the Samagra type of the Nataka was also known by 
the name of Nrttacrira Nataka, or, as the editor of the 
Blidm-prakdmna takes it, Nrttacara was the name of a 
specific play which is also given as an example of the 
Samagra Nataka. At any rate, if the latter interpretation 
is correct, it does not help us very much, for we have un- 
fortunately no information, here or elsewhere, about this 
play. 

It is clear from the above account that Suhandhu’s 
classification has the merit of distinguishing Natakas on 
the basis of their underlying sentiments and employment of 
dramatic modes ; hut it can hardly he taken as possessing 
any great interest or importance from the point of view of 
Sanskrit dramatic theory. Subandhu is also peculiar in 
inventing special Sandhis ; for his different types; but if 
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appears that these Sandhis consist of nothing more than 
certain characteristics deduced from the episodes of some 
well known dramas, and as such can scarcely he generalised 
into clearly marked differentiating principles of the employ- 
ment of dramatic junctures in the Nataka. It is also a 
pity that Saradatanaya could not say more about the 
Samagra type and illustrate it in connexion wdth the MaM- 
nataka which he cites as a typical specimen of this variety. 
What he actually says is too indefinite to be of any use for 
conclusions regarding his views about this play. But it is 
highly probable, even from his meagre account, that the 
MaJidiidtaka known to him Avas probably different from the 
drama of the same name which now exists ; and even if it 
be conceded that it were the same, the drama probably 
existed in a different form in his time, for there is nothing to 
wmTantour taking the extant play as representative of 
what is conceived to be the Samagra variety of the Nataka. 


AEE THE SAmCHYA AND THE NYAYA-VAIHE^ 
SIK A REALISTIC? 

Dr. a. B. Dhruva, M.A., D.Ltt., 

Emeritus Professor of Saiiskrit, Benares Hindu University 

It is usual to characterize the Sariikliya and the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika — two of the most influential schools of Indian 
metaphysics— as ' realistic.' But are they so? A cate- 
gorical answer to this question it m.ay be hazardous to 
give without first defining what we mean by ‘'realistic.” 
This, however, would be a long process worthy of an ela- 
borately worked-out thesis, rather than of a short article 
designed for a Commem.oration Volume. I shall, there- 
fore, start with the assumption that we all have a fairly 
correct idea of what is " real ” as opposed to the " ideal ” ; 
and so I go straight to the problem — ^how far is • the 
external world a creation of, or dependent -upon, me or 
my mind, in the two systems of Indian Philosophy men- 
tioned above? 

I 

That the Ny ay a- Vaisesika should have been regarded 
as ' realistic ’ is not surprising, although this view, too, 
on careful scrutiny, will be found to be in certain respects 
erroneous. But it . is difficult to understand why fhe 
Saihkhya should be described asi ‘ realistic ’ and set in 
opposition to Vedanta which is described as ‘ idealistic.’ 

The ‘ Purusa ’ of the Saihkhya is, in truth, trans- 
cendental ; that , is to say, he stands or rather ought to 
kand, aloof from the stream of Prakrti, with which he 
confounds himself and thereby makes himself, apparently 
at any rate, an empirical entity. Prakrti is the fountain- 
head of cosmic evolution, the root-cause of the empirical 
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world which in the Saiiikhya system includes much more 
than the ^vorld of external reality. The first emergent 
evolute of Prakrti, which is the active or dynamic prin- 
ciple of the evolution of all empirical reality, is '' Mahat ” 
— the Great Principle, viz., Intelligence, which is at the 
root of the Universe., but is still unindividualised. The 
next step in the emergent evolution is ‘ Ahaiiikara ' or 
Egoism. From Aharhkara there springs the ‘ group of 
the Sixteen,’ viz., the five senses of perception, the five 
organs of bodily activity, ‘ manas ’ or mind, and the five 
‘ tanmatras ' or pure and unmixed principles (what 
others call ‘‘ qualities ” — sabda, sparsa, rupa, rasa and 
gandha) which when combined in different proportions 
give rise to Panca-Mahabhutas, the five ‘ great kinds of 
matter.’ 

Here observe : The whole world of empirical reality 
proceeds from Prakrti- Now, whatever be the original 
sense of Prakrti — it may well be root-nature — there is no 
doubt that when the earlier speculations became crystalliz- 
ed in the Samkhya system as sketched in the later chapters 
of the Maha-Bharata and in Samkhya Karikas, Prakrti 
was understood as the permanent possibility of ‘ sukha,’ 

' duhkha ’ and ‘ moha ’, also of ' jilana,’ ‘ kriya ’ and 
'jadya.’ Thus the whole world of experience is an 
outcome of Purusa confounding himself with this per- 
manent possibility of pleasure, pain and dulness, of knowl- 
edge, action and inertness. While the ordinary 
idealist,” whether intellectual or spiritual, regards the 
so-called world of reality not as the cause but as the pro- 
duct of the ‘ Idea,’ the Samkhya regards it as the product 
of Passion, taking the word in its widest sense, that of 
being affected by the permanent possibility and ever- 
changing activity of the empirical world, which in its 
ultimate analysis, consists of sukha, duhkha and moha, 
or jfiana, kriya and jadya. Be it noted that the empirical 
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world is here conceived not as the source of siikha etc., 
or the object of jflana etc., but as the expression or em- 
bodiment of those very realities which in other systems 
are regarded as its effects. If this is “ adharottaram 
(no idealist will admit that it is so), it is no more so than 
in those other systems which are universally recognized as 
idealistic ”, such as those of Plato, Vasistha, k^^ahkara, 
etc. 

" Mahat-Tattva ” or the Grreat Principle of Intelli- 
gence unindividualized, which contains the possibility of 
the nexa evolute, mz., Ahaihkara or Egoism, /'.r.. the sense 
of personal individuality, and personal individuality 
itself are made the precursors of man's empirical life 
which consists of the working of his senses and his mind, 
which in their turn demand the world of matter and 
have it. 

Thus, the evolution of the Saihkhya system proceeds 
from withm to without. It is hardly correct to charac- 
terize such a system as “ realistic.” It may be argued 
against this view, that the Saihkhya system is not 
materialistic, yet it is realistic, inasmuch as it posits 
Prakrti not as a creation of Puru^, but as an independent 
reality. This is no doubt true, and it is precisely this 
that gives the Samkhya doctrine the semblance of Realism. 
But a deeper scrutiny will show that this involves a mis- 
apprehension. We should have felt justified in regard- 
ing the Sariikhya as a system of Realism, had its Prakrti 
been connected directly with external reality. But it is 
not so. Here the whole ideal world consisting of Intelli- 
gence, Personality and Mind is interposed between 
Prakrti and the external world, which necessitates the 
conclusion that it is more correctly described as Idealism 
than as Realism. Secondly, the Prakrti, too, is conceived 
not as a permanent possibility of the external world, but 
first and foremost, as that of sukfia, duhkha and moha 
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or jjlfiua, kriya and Jadya— whicji unmistakably marks it 
off as a type, though a unique type, of Idealism. 

II 

What about the Nyaya-Vais"esika ? It is no doubt 
realistic, so far as its first three padarthas, Dravya, Guna 
and Karman are concerned. 

But the same can hardly be said, without a certain 
qualification, about the remaining categories, mz., 
Samanya, Vi^esa and Samavaya. One crucial question 
should suffice to clear up the position : How is it that 
‘bSatta ” which must mean existence, real existence and 
nothing else, is predicated of dravya, guna and karman 
only? Later Naiyayikas will glibly quote: 

(r) I 

But how do the quotations help ? Let us go behind 
the quotations, and try to understand the position. Three 
stages in the history of Vaisesika thought are here clearly 
discernible. In the first stage, only three categories were 
recognized as objectively real, Samanya and Visesa being 
regarded as logical categories only. This is evident from 
the fact that what was Samanya with reference to the 
individuals of a group was at the same time understood to 
be Visesa with reference to the individuals of a different 
group. Moreover, it is distinctly stated by the author of 
the Vaisesika Sutras that the idea is iogical 
that is, to use the nomenclature of Mediaeval European 
Philosophy, it possesses conceptual ” as distinguished 
from “ real '' existence. In the next stage of the 
Ny ay a' Vaisesika school, the “ conceptual existence ” 
of Samanya and Visesa was elevated to the position 
of “ real existence, provided certain conditions were 
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fnltilled. These are summed up, in the case of Srirria.nya, 
ill the famous verse etc. It is easy to see how 

these are just those conditions which Samilnya must fulfii 
if it is to obtain a place in the world of objective reality. 
Similarly, every Visesa is not objectively real, but only 
those which cannot be explained except by assuming that 
they possess objective reality. Samanya, similarly, is a 
hypothetical category assumed to explain the peculiar 
relation of Guna, Karman, Samanya, Visesa and Avaya- 
vin with their substratum. Similarly, Abhava, too, like 
Samanya, Visesa and Samavaya, does not possess “Satta” 
or full reality, but only an upadhi. In the third stage of 
the history of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school, distinction 
between the reality of Dravya, Guna and Karman, and 
the ideality of Samanya, Visesa, etc., is discarded and 
conceptual and hypothetical reality is treated on a par 
with objective and categorical reality, so that all the 
padarthas are regarded as equally real. The peculiar 
doctrine of ‘ Satta ’ residing in Dravya, Guna and 
Karman, which was at first not a dogma but a thoroughly 
intelligible proposition, is the sole survivor of the original 
partial Idealism, or if you prefer, the more correct 
characterization, Conceptualism . 




THE SITUA^TON OF RAVAISE^’S i.ANKA 
The Late Rm Bahadur Dr, Hiralal, B.xA., D.Litt. 

It is a somewhat ciirions event that Ceylon should 
have been credited with the seat of Ravana’s capital for 
centuries together, in spite of the clear indications of its 
situation, which the Valmlki Rainayana and the Piiranas 
afford. The point attracted the attention of various 
scholars years ago with the result that they with cogent 
reasons discredited the popular belief so deeply rooted 
and endeavoured to lay the scene of Ravana’s activities 
in places so far apart as Assam, Maldives and Malaya 
Peninsula. All these have however presented difficul- 
ties, which cannot be easily explained. A new theory, 
however, started about 15 years ago locating Lanka on 
the Amarakan^ka peak of the Mekala range of the 
Vindhya mountains in Central India appears to be the 
most natural one and shows that Rama who was banish- 
ed for 14 years to live in jungles spent the whole of that 
time in Chitrakuta and the adjoining Dandaka forests 
without going out of it during the whole period of his 
exile. It was in that forest that his wife Sita was ab^ 
ducted by Ravana and it was within its limits that the 
great battle between him and Riama took place, with the 
help of the leading aboriginal tribes inhabiting that wild 
region. Apparently the latter was divided into several 
Janafadas, a glimpse of which may be obtained from 
the Matsya’ and Vayu Puranas. Amongst the dwellers 
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of the Vindhya mountains ( ) the men- 

tion of the Alekalas and the Kishkindhakas is very impor- 
tant in view of the part they played' in the Ram'ayana. 
The identification of these Janafadas was never critical- 
ly examined, especially that of the latter, which in fact 
furnished the key to the location of Ravana’s habitat. 
The cue was taken not from the Puranas referred to 
above, but from the statement of the Valmiki Ram^ana 
itself, which Rao Bahadur Sardar.Madhava Rao Kibe of 
Indore was the first to detect. He. pointed out that 
Sugriva, the Lord of Kishkindha, while .giving instruc- 
tions to his Vianaras to go in all directions in search of 
Sita after her abduction ordered the party going to the 
south to look well into the Narmada, the Godavari, 
Mekhala, Utkala and a host of other rivers, mountains 
and countries.- From this the conclusion was unavoid- 
able that Kishkindha,,, the residence of. Sugriva, whence 
the order was delivered, lay to the north of the Narmada. 
The Matsya and Vayu Puranas corroborate this location, 
in that Kishkindha was associated with Mekhala or 
Mekala, still going by that name and described in the 
latest Imperial Gazetteer as ‘ a range of hills in the 
Central Provinces and Central India. It is the connect- 
ing hill between the great hill system of the Vindhyas 

5Rq;3;T: W'iyw 

— Matsya Piirajaa, 01iapter 113. 

These very slokas are found in Chapter 45 of the Vayu 
Parana (see verse.s 132 to 134) with slight variations due 'to ni'is- 
reading of the text. 

Jf?T3d llc;|| 

--Valmild^amayavapKighlandha Kanda, Sarga 41. 
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and Satpiiras forming respectively the northern and 
southern walls of the Narmada valley. Starting in the 
Khairagarh state of the Central Provinces, the range 
runs in a general south-easterly direction for the hrst 46 
miles in the British territory and then entering the 
Sohagpiir pargana of Pewah state, terminates 84. miles 
farther at Amarakantaka, one of the most sacred places 
in India, where the source of the Narmada river is situat- 
ed. Unlike the two great ranges which it connects, the 
Mekala forms a broad plateau of 880 square miles in 
extent, mostly forest country inhabited by Gnnds/ 
‘ Local tradition relates that in the 4th and 5th centuries 
A.D., during the Gupta rule, this plateau was highly 
populated and the Eamayana and the Puranas mention 
the Mekalas as a tribe of the Vindhya range.’ With the 
Mekalas thus identified it is now easy to find out the 
position of Kishkindha somewhere in the Bilaspur dis- 
trict, as it was almost contiguous to the former. This 
explodes the popular belief that Kishkindha lay on the 
banks of the Tungabhadra near the famous Vijaya- 
nagara, bordering on the southern -most corner of the 
Nizam’s dominions, some 500 miles away to the south of 
the Narmada. The whole of the Vindhya mountains 
and forests, in fact the whole of the .Dandakaranya which 
covered a major part of the present Central Provinces 
was inhabited by aboriginal tribes, chief of whom were 
the Gonds, the Oraons and the Sabaras, of which the last 
find mention even in the Vedic literature. Gonds exceed 
20 lakhs in the Central Provinces alone and are closely 
connected with Eavana, to whom they trace their origin. 
In the Census of 1891, when snb-castes were ordered to 
be recorded, several lakhs of Gonds returned themselves 
as Etavana-vaih^is and the greatest Gond king who ruled 
about 400 years ago inscribed his name on gold coins as 
'' Sri Sangrama Sh^, IPanlastya-vam^a,” thus mention- 
F. 2 , ■ . ' 
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iiig’ prominently his connection with Eavana, as Paul- 
astya-vaihsa is an alternative name for Ravaiia-vamsa. 
Eaters of offal of almost every kind including kine, 
which tliey even up to day kill by way of an offering to 
the manes of their dead and do not hesitate to use cows 
for ploughing, which is extremely repugnant to the 
Hindus, combined with shocking uncleanliness, as they 
still in certain wild tracts continue to clean with a stone 
without using any water after easing themselves, there is 
nothing to wonder at the Aryans calling Gonds as 
Eakshasas or demons. This was accentuated by their 
personal deformity, which was aggravated by their 
ornaments of horns, which they still use by way of decora- 
tion in the Bastar state on occasions of rejoicings, dances, 
etc. So it is clear that Havana was the king of these 
Hakshasas, which attendant circumstances confirm. 
For instance, Havana had his armies stationed in the 
Dandakaranya under Khara and Hushana and even his 
female relative like Surpanakha and Tadaka were found 
wandering in that jungle, whose audacity compelled 
Rama to engage with them. If Havana had no connec- 
tiozr with Dandakaranya and lived in Ceylon why should 
the royal ladies and armies have been found tramping a 
forest like this ? Dandakaranya was not the frontier of 
his kingdom, which, if it was Ceylon according to the 
popular belief, was over 800 miles away from the island 
and there is absolutely no proof that the intervening 
M.adras Presidency and Nizam's dominions were ever 
under his sway. 

The Met that he was called king of Lanka has been 
the -soiree confusion in locating his capital and 

country. Lanka really means a high place, an elevated 
ground and as such an island. It -is still found used in 
this sense in the Uriya aiid Telugu countries. The peak 
of a mountain is as much a lanlaa as an island in the sea. 
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Tlierefore there is nothing inappropriate in calling the 
highest peak of the Mekala range, viz., Aniarakaiitak<a 
as Laiika, which finds a mention even in aboriginal 
songs For instance, the Korkiis found only in the 
Betid and adjoining Amraoti districts, speaking a 
Mundari language, sing a song the purport of which 
is : — Havana has come from Lanka and is standing on 
the village wrestling ground, ‘ Mothers and sisters! come 
out and. see.’ ‘ We have no proper ornaments and clothes, 
how are we to come out ’ ?” The implication is that 
Havana being their king, they could not appear before 
him without proper dress and ornaments. Had he been 
a foreigner, they would not have cared to observe such 
an etiquette. It is curious that in these tracts an annual 
ceremony called Meghanada, after the name of Havana’s 
son, is still performed and is reminiscent of the cruelties 
of the Crown Prince. It consists in swinging a man- 
in the air. A high pole is erected and a cross-bar turn- 
ing in a socket is secured to the top of it . . . The Bhiimka 
(village priest) is tied to the cross-bar and ropes are secur- 
ed to it and held by the people, who pull the cross-bar 
round five times in a circle in its socket. In former times 
the Bhumka vras swung round suspended by a hook fixed 
in his back and the ceremony is supposed to exercise an 
important influence in the direction of securing the 
success of the crops. Many persons who wish to get 
issues or similar other objects undergo a similar ordeal, 
which is now toned down to a mockery and of which the 
underlying idea was the performance of a penance whose 
efficacy increased in proportion of its severity. Hook- 
swinging seems to have originated from Meghanada, 

^ For the actual song, and its translation see Linguistic 
Survey of India: Gramophone riBcord.s of Languages and Dialects 
spoken in the Central Provincesi and Berar, supplied by the 
Central Provinces and Berar Administration, 1920, pp. 24-25. 

4 EusselPs Betul. District G^-xetteer, pp. 56-57. 
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whose Dame it continues to bear. Close to the Betiil 
district where Korkus fo Munda origin (and as such 
predecessors of the Dravidian people like G'onds) live, 
lies the district of Nimar with a sacred place Mandhata 
on the banks of the Narmada, which has been identified 
■with Mahishmatl, the capital of Sahasrarjuna Karta- 
virya, who was a contemporary of Ravana. The 
former had once ca.ptured the latter and kept him 
bound for a considerable period. He finally let him go 
on the intervention of others. This points to quarrels 
which usually arise between neighbouring states and in- 
cidentally indicates the western limit of Riavaiia’s king- 
dom. 

Now let us examine the question with reference to 
the wanderings of Rama and their indications. On 
leaving Ayodhya Raana went to Chitraku^ and stayed 
there for some time before entering the Dandaka forest, 
which lay to the south of Chitrakuta. He proceeded 
from one Rishi’s dhama to another Rishi’s, until he 
reached Sutikshna’s hermitage where he stayed for some 
time, as apparently he had a liking for it, in as much as 
he returned to it once more after an absence of several 
years. On leaving it a second time he proceeded to 
Agastya’s dhama, which was only 5 or 6 Yojanas away. 
There he was shown a suitable place for dwelling at 
Pafichavati on the Godavari, only about two Yojanas from 
Agastya’s hermitage. Rama's party built a hut at 
Pafichavati, from where Sita was later on abducted by 
Ravana. From the distances and indications given in 
the Ramayana it is clear that Sutikshna's dsrama lay 
about 30 miles from Chitrakuta and Pafichavati was 48 
miles further on. Kishkindha was situated 18 liiiles’ 
still further. Thus the distance from Chitrakuta to 
Kishkindha could not have been more than a hundred 
miles. This tallies well with the description given in 
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the Ramriyana, that Sita was by air route weep- 

ing and throwing out ornaments and clothes which were 
picked up at Kishkindha and shown to Rama, when he 
reached there in search of his wife. The one difficulty 
which presents itself in this connection is the absence of 
the Godavari, in the tract where Panchavati stood, 18 
miles to the north of Kishkindha. It is this which led 
to its location at Nasik or Parnasala in the Bastar state, 
the latter situated just on the bank of the Godavari, 
separating it from the Nizam’s dominions. AVith this 
location Kishkindha had to be placed at the southern end 
of the Haidarabad state in order to justify the course of 
events, which followed the abduction of Sita as narrated 
in the Riamayana. But this was all unnecessary in view 
of the fact, that there is still a Godfivarl, 11 miles from 
Chitrakuta, which has now lost itself in a well, like the 
Sarasvatl which originally flowed up to Allahabad join- 
ing the Ganges and Jamma at the Trivenl, but has now 
lost itself in the sands of Rajputana. It is very prob- 
able that the Godavari of Chitrakuta flowed past the 
Pafichavati or a grove of five banyan trees where Rama 
built his hut and subsequently changed its course and 
accidentally fell into a pit or well. It thus carried its 
waters through some sub-terranean passage to some un- 
known place. Its former channel during the march of 
centuries of course disappeared and the river thus became 
gupta (bidden), which its present name “ Gupta Goda- 
vari ” most appropriately represents. The great Goda- 
vari passing through Nasik and Parnasala is situated 
about 400 miles away from Agastya’s asrama^ which was 
within 10 miles of Pafichavati, 

Another difficulty which oppresses the minds of the 
diehards is the absence of a Sagara ovftr which Rama 
built a bridge to reach Lanka.' The nearest S'dgara in 
the sense of a sea to the south is the Indian Ocean which 
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necessitated Lanka to be placed on the Ceylon or Siriihala 
island, though Varaha-mihira and others clearly men- 
tion them as two distinct dvifas. The last designation 
seems to them to further confirm their notion as they 
think a dvvpa cannot exist out of the sea. But both 
these ideas are incorrect. A sag am does not necessarily 
mean a sea. It is also applied to any big reservoir of 
water, tank or lake, for instance, the Kirdta-sdgara, of 
Mahoba, a tank built by Chandellas, the Laehhamana- 
sdcjara of Bilahri, excavated by a Kalachari Baja, whose 
name it bears, the Sdgam or tank which has given its 
name to a town and district in the northern-most corner 
of the Central Provinces and so on. Amarakan^ka 
even at the present day retains a big marsh on its 
southern scarp, while on the northern side there are marks 
of ripples formed on the rocks showing the existence of 
long standing water contact there. Geological investi- 
gations show that formerly a sea existed separating 
ISTorthern India from the southern peninsula, of which 
the Bajputana desert is shown to be a remnant. But 
whether this sea existed or not during Rama’s time there 
can be no doubt about the existence of a large collection 
of water on the northern side of Amarakantaka peak, 
while the southern side, was protected by marshes, etc,, 
and the eastern by the sea-like expanse of the Son river 
which rises from the peak it protected. Any of these 
apparently could not be crossed over without the help of 
a bridge. Biama was compelled to build one in order Uj 
reach Lanka. It is worthy of note that Amarak^mtaka 
abuts on the Chhattisgarh Division of the Central Pro- 
vinces. The latter is a land of water, full of tanks of 
which, 1400 existed in its former capital. Many have 
disappeared, but they have left names which are signi- 
ficant, like Mahasamunda (Head-quarters of a tahsil of 
that name in the Raipur district). Nearer to Amara- 
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kaiitakii than Mahasamimda lies the Ijavana 'pargaml 
with low lands suggesting its reclamation from water- 
clogged area, which may have been a part of the tradi- 
tional Lavana Silgara, within which Ijahka was tradi- 
tionally situated. Again a dmi)a in the Indian sense 
did not connote land surrounded on all sides by water, 
.for instance, Saka-dvipa was an inland tract, the Jainbu- 
dvlpa was bounded on its north side by a mountain, and 
so on. Dvrpa used for Laiika on the Amarakaiitaka 
derived as it is from a source meaning anything sur- 
rounded by water on two sides, would thus satisfy the 
susceptibilities of even a scrupulous Saiiskritist, though 
it is not necessary to do so, in view of the explanation 
given before. 

Having now explained the main difficulties which 
one has to face at the out-set, and having shown that 
Laiika was really or in the centre of land as 

stated by Varaha-mihira and not in the sea, I will now 
proceed to identify the local tribes that took part in the 
fight between Rama and Havana. These as I have 
indicated before were Hakshasas or Gonds on the one 
side and Oraons and Sabaras on the other, whom Rama 
took into his confidence. The whole country belonged 
to the Gonds, once called Gondwana after them. Their 
number exceeds 20 lakhs in the Central Provinces alone. 
To these must be added those living in the Rewa state in 
which Amarakantaka is situated. The Vanaras are the 
present day Oraons who inhabit the neighbouring Bilas- 
pur district and adjoining states and number about 9 
lakhs. They are apparently the Bandarwas, who were 
described by Sir Richard Jenkins, Resident at the Court 
of the Raja of Nagpur in 1827 A.D., as residing in the 
hilly and woody country near Ratanpur (in the Bilaspur 
district). Says Sir Richard “ They go entirely naked, 
are armed with bows and arrows, never build any huts, 
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or seek other shelter than that afforded by the jungles.” 
Sir Charles Grant in his Gazetteer of the Central Pro- 
vinces 1872 (see p. 108) wrote that a sub-division of 
them was addicted to living up the trees and to wander- 
ing about, both men and women, in a state of nature.” 
The renowned anthropologist Bn.i Bahadur Sarat 
Chandra Roy of Ranchi who has written a big mono- 
graph on Oraons also holds the same view that their 
ancestors were the 'Vianaras of the R'amayana. Their 
language shows that they are a Dravidian people like 
Gonds. But they had a very strong reason to join Rama’s 
forces in view of the fact that Rama had helped their 
chief Sugriva in getting the Kishkindha throne. Sabaras 
numbering about 6 lakhs belong to the Munda stock and 
were ascendant before the Dravidians. They were 
apparently ousted by the Gonds and were looking for- 
ward for an opportunity to wreak vengeance on their old 
enemies. This was afforded by Rama’s visit to Dandaka, 
for which they eagerly waited, as is evident from the 
devotion displayed by Sabari, a woman of their tribe, 
who made preparations to welcome Rama long before he 
reached her place, and received him with a warmth which 
secured for her the high honour of a Bhakta. 

We have seen why the Oraons were classed as 
monkeys, but it is not known why Sabaras were put down 
as Rikshas or bears, unless it was due to the comparative 
darkness of their colour accompanied with a comparative 
exuberance of hair on their bodies. It may be noted here 
that horns and tails assigned to the tribal people were not 
totally a myth. They really formed a part of the equip- 
ment of soldiers or warriors, as is still found to be the 
case amongst the Nagas of Assam. Mr. Hodson’s account 
of the latter will convince any sceptic on these points. 
He writes “ On gala days the costume of a warrior is 
most handsome. The cane helmet which is sometimes 
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covered with tiger or leopard skin beai’s a brass disc in 
front and thin crescents of buffalo horn tipped with red 
hair are fastened to it in front. I have seen a red and 
yellow painted structure made of thin lath worn on the 
helmet rising at least 2 feet above the peak of the cane 
helmet. This looks like a pair of horns which it may be 
intended to imitate. From the sides hang solid wooden 
discs decorated with red seeds, with the wings of the 
green beetle and with pendants of hair which also fringe 
the helmet at the back ... . The most curious ornament 
on these occasions is the caudal appendage with its curve 
upwards and a long hair fringe of the usual colours . , . 
The tail ” serves as a useful purpose, for it has a space 
hollowed out in which pangis (sharpened bamboo spikes) 
are kept by the warriors.”'"’ 


5 The Naga Tribes of Maftipur, f . 




^:STHETIC “ SATKARYAVADA " 

K. A. Stjbrahmania Iyer, M.A., 

Hejtd of the Defaftment of Sansh'lt, 

I Awkrio-w University. 

While wStudying Alahkarasastra, one often fonns 
the impression that the sastra is mainly concerned with 
the creation of the parts of a literary composition and 
has only stray and casual remarks to offer regarding the 
unification of these parts into a whole. One gets the 
impression that the critic, whether he be an alahkarika 
or a mere commentator, is mainly conscious of the indivi'- 
dual stanza, which is the unit of a literary composition. 
The alankarasastra, from its beginning till almost the 
present day, has much to say about the individual stanza. 
It has tried to set up a high standard of beauty for its 
workmanship. To the question : when is a stanza beauti- 
ful ? different answers can be given from the point of view 
of the different schools of alahkarasastra. The- sounds 
which go to make up a stanza, the meanings of the words 
entering into its composition, the sentiments which it 
evokes in us, the metres in which it can be composed, all 
this has been minutely analysed and definite opinions 
have been expressed as to what is good and what is bad, 
what is beautiful and what is ugly. 

But a literary work only begins with the stanza or, 
if it is in prose, with the paragraph. Until the stanzas 
or paragraphs have been knit together into a whole, form- 
ing a Mahakavya or Khan^akavya or Katha or Oampu 
or Nat aka, as the case may be, the creation of the work 
is not over. It is obvious that unless this unification is 
carried out well, the work Will be spoiled. Parts, in 
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themselves beautiful, cannot form a beautiful whole, un- 
less they are strung together beautifully, it is only 
natural therefore that literary criticism should take up 
the question : when can the unification, the stringing to- 
gether of the parts be said to be beautiful ? It would be 
wrong to say that the alahkarasastra, using the word in 
its widest sense, so as to include Natyasastra also, does 
not contain any ideas on the subject. It would be strange 
indeed if it did not. It can, however, be maintained 
without fear of contradiction that this question did not 
occupy such a large place in the critical consciousness of 
our alahkarikas, as that of the creation of the parts. 

Ideas on the subject are, however, found either 
explicitly stated or implied in the rules and remarks 
made by the alahkarikas or commentators. The object 
of this paper is not to put all such ideas together and 
build up a system out of them. All that I wish to do is 
to draw the attention of the reader to one such idea, 
which is sometimes explicitly stated, but much more 
often implied in the practice of the authors and in the 
remarks of critics. I believe that the value of this idea 
for the understanding and appreciation of Sanskrit 
literary works has not yet been sufficiently stressed. 

The question might be stated as follows : The 
history of Sanskrit literature reveals the development of 
different species of literature : Popular Epics, Court 
Epics, Drama, Prose Romance, Historical Romance, 
Fables, Hymns, etc. All these different varieties of liter- 
ature imply putting together of parts, in other words, 
composition. What is the principle which is considered 
essential or at least important in this art of the unifica- 
tion of the parts, the principle which, if not observed, 
would make the work defective? 

The earliest answer to this question is found in the 
Natyajiastra of Bharata, in the theory of the five Sandhis 
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and their aiigas. The theory is set forth rather elabor- 
ately in Bharata’s work, which the later writers follow. 
Bharata had chiefly, if not exclusively, the drama in 
mind. The details of the theory are not of a very great 
interest. The main principle underlying the whole 
theory is that of unity of action. The hero wants to 
achieve a definite purpose (arambha) and makes a deter- 
mined effort (prayatna). Succ’ess seems, at first, possible 
(praptya^a) and then becomes certain (niyatapti) and 
finally the object is attained (phalagama). Corresponding 
to these five states of mind of the hero, the drama should 
have five divisions or junctures, mukha (opening), prati- 
niukha (progression), garbha (development), vimarsa 
(pause), and nirvahana (conclusion). The drama should 
reflect, in the development of its plot, the stages through 
which the human mind naturally passes in the achieve- 
ment of an object and herein lies the unity of action. 
Everything must be subordinate to the denouement of 
the drama. Whether the details of this theory relate 
to the essentials of a drama or only to its accidental 
features may be disputed; but it cannot be denied that the 
main principle is based on truth. 

Though Bharata had only the drama in mind when 
he propounded this principle of unity, it was very soon 
extended to other kinds of literature also. Dhvanyaloka 
III, 10 — 14 enunciate the principles by following which a 
composition taken as a whole (prabandha) can be made 
suggestive of the sentiments (rasa) and no distinction is 
there made between a drama and other kinds of litera- 
ture, One of these principles is the judicious combina- 
tion of the Sandhis and their angas, with a view to evoke 
the right kind of sentiment in the minds of readers or 
spectators. 
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Similarly, while defining a Sargahandha, Visvanatha, 
the author of the Sahityadarpana, explicitly extends the 
prinGiple of the Sandhis to this kind of literature. He 
says : — ■ 

mr. ?TTarTOsr?r: I! 

Kuntaka also, while discussing fy^abarndhamkrata refers 
to the J5isupalavadha in connection with the use of the 
Sandhis A 

In addition to this main principle of the Sandhis, 
certain dramatic devices, required by theory and used by 
all writers, are also connected with unity of action. I have 
chiefly the PatdkdstJianaka of a drama in mind. Bharata 
recognises four varieties of it, all of which are mentioned 
in such a late work as Sahityadarpana.- Each one is 
an indication, by means of an ambiguous speech or 
situation, of what is coming. It is recognised that such 
a device can be made use of at any stage in the develop- 
ment of a drama. In other words, the theory provides 
that, at different stages in the development of a drama, 
the spectator’s interest must be aroused and kept alive 
by giving him an indication of what is coming. Some- 
times this is done by an equivocal speech. Words having 
more than one meaning are used, one meaning being 
applicable to the context and the other giving an indica- 
tion of what is coming. When, in Venisamhara II, 
Duryodhana is told that the fierce (bhhna) wind has 
broken his standard, it is an indication of the breaking 
of his thigh by .Bhima. When in Act Ili of the 
Sakuntala, Priyaihvada tells the female Cakravaka to bid 
farewell to her spouse, it is an indication of the coming 
separation of the king and Sakuntala. Sometimes it is 


1 Vakroktijivita, p. 238 (Calcutta Oriental Series Ifo. 8). 

2 hharata-JSTatya^astra, XXI, 31—35 (Benares Edition). 
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an ambiguous situation that foreshadows the future. 
When in Ratnavali, A'ct III, the king hastens to save 
Vasavadatta, as he thinks, from committing suicide and 
finds, to his joy and surprise, that he has saved none other 
than Sagarika, it is an indication of the coming anger of 
the queen. ^ 

But Patakasthanaka, with its varieties, is not the 
only device recognised by theory for giving indications to 
the spectator of what is coming. There is the Ahkanuikha 
or anticipatory scene in which, at the close of one act, a 
character alludes to the subject of the following act. At 
the end of Act II of the Mahaviracarita, Sumantra 
announces the arrival of Vasistha, Vii^vamitra and 
Parasurama and these three open Act III. Still more 
indicative of this desire to foreshadow future events is 
the practice of mentioning the important characters or 
the subject-matter of the drama in the opening verse or 
mangala-sloka often by means of a play on words. The 
definition of .Nandi as 

often quoted in commentaries, refers to this characteristic 
of the opening verse. Practically all the plays attributed 
to Bhasa mention the names of the characters in the 
opening verse, of course, with the help of a play on words. 
Even in the straightforward opening verse of the 
ITttararamacarita, the commentator G^hanasyama sees a 
reference to Sita and Rama, the main characters of the 
drama, in the words kala and dtman. 

It IS not merely in a drama that theory ■ provides 
devices for the indication of coming events. Visvanatha 
mentions this point in his definitions of Sargabandha and 
Akhyayika. In his definition of Sargabandha he says 
grrfrg ¥rrf^r^nfer i 

Sahityadarfana, f. 208 {Cal. ed.) 

3 Rasamavas-udhakara (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series) III, 

■ ■' 
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This is often the actual practice of the poets. Similarly, 
while defining Akhyayika, he says 



Sahityadarpana, p. 210 {Cal. ed) 

Tn the Harsacarita, the well-known Akhyayika of Bana, 
this is actually done. At the beginning of each ucchdsa, 
there are some verses which give an indication of what is 
coming. 

So far we have been considering the devices provided 
by the theory itself for the foreshadowing of coming 
events in the course of the development of a literary work. 
But when we study the works themselves, we find that 
authors have not contented themselves with merely observ- 
ing these devices provided by theory, nor do commentators 
think they have done their duty when they have pointed 
out such formal respect for theory on the part of writers. 
There seems to have been a strong tendency oh the part of 
writers not to limit themselves in this matter. They 
seem to have cultivated the art of indicating coming events 
even when demands of theory or the exigencies of plot 
development did not require it. Commentators also point 
out such indications, even where we least expect to find 
them. We may not always be able to agree with them 
when they credit the authors with a desire to foreshadow 
coming events in particular passages; but their very 
eagerness to see such indications and to point them out 
with evident approval and appreciation is significant to 
us. It is a proof that they consider it a point of beauty 
in the art of developing a plot or of telling a story. And 
if we do not always agree with the commentators, we have 
to agree with them sometimes. A few examples will make 
our point clear. 

Act I of the Uttarartoacarita ends in the banish- 
ment of Sita, after E^ma has heard from Durmukha the 
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scandal about her in the country. But long before the 
arrival of Diirmukh a, the poet gives an indication of 
%vhat is coming. The very first verse which Rama utters 
in Act I is as follows : — 

This verse, which is an explanation of the absence of 
Janaka and others and of their departure from Ayodhya, 
is also supposed to contain an apology for Rama’s banish- 
ment of Sita. It is supposed to suggest that in abandon- 
ing Sita, Rjama was obeying the call of duty which had 
to be obeyed. If it be said that the allusion here to the 
coming banishment of Sita is rather farfetched, the same 
cannot be said about the next sentence uttered by Sita : — 

Not much subtlety is required to see that this sentence 
foreshadows the coming abandonment of Sita. Nor have 
the commentators failed to point this out. Narayana says 
in his Bhavarthadipika :-—m[ 

Though he points out that there is here an indication of 
what is coming, he does not attempt to bring it under 
Patdkast kanaka. 

As another illustration of this principle from the 
same drama might be taken the last remark of the Nata 
in the Pmstaimnd, ^«rT I In the 

context where it is found, it cannot be an open reference 
to incidents in the development of the drama, but thei’e 
can be no doubt that the poet had in mind the part which 
Valmiki, the Rsi, and the goddesses, Prthivi and Bhagi- 
rathi are going to play in bringing together R^ia and 
Sita at the end of the drama. 

We may now take a few examples from the Sakuntala 
of Kalidasa. It is not possible to assert positively whether 
F. 4 
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Kalidasa was familiar with the theory of Dhvani, as it is 
propounded in the Dhvanyaloka and later works. One 
thing is, however, certain : Kalidasa’s verses have, as a 
matter of fact, a remarkable power of suggestion. Even 
if we cannot follow some commentators in seeing all kinds 
of suggested meanings in some passages of the Bakimtala, 
it would be a mistake not to recognise that for a full 
understanding of Kalidasa, it is necessary to peep behind 
the explicit meaning of words. When we do so, we hnd 
that the suggested meaning is often in the nature of an 
nMicifation of coming e^vents. That the power of 
suggestion of words can be used for foreshadowing coming 
events is well recognised in the definition and illustrations 
of Patakasthmaka but when Kalidasa uses suggestion, 
he not only goes beyond the needs of theory, he is also very 
subtle. Let us take a few examples. There are five 
verses in the Prastavana of ^^^untala, including the 
Nandi-sloka. The first one «[T etc., has been explain- 
ed not merely as a prayer and benediction, but also 
as containing a reference to the principal events and 
characters of the drama. One commentator^ writes : — 

?rq5r i 

5CT3rr ^T^I^rf^qfcrqrr^^TOT- 

5r^T5lt 

1 'q' 

i fkfkm 

f fw=|^ \ i % | 

l srraw m HpiiT 

|r% I ^ mm: m 

^ K, Eama Pisharotb author of Sararthadipika on Sfikim- 
tala (Mangalodayam Press, Trichur— -CoclLin) . 
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1 ^fTJTTf fe?rTK?rr yr^cg-: i mi wmmi 
^wT^r: ^m: i 

3Tq?r ^5^?=5F5^: 

smH^=gr ( 

I find it didicnlt to agree witii the (3omiiieiitiitor that 
Kalidasa meant to convey all this; but, as I pointed out 
ab(jve, that, does not really matter as far as the point I 
want to establisli is concerned. What is significant is 
that critics and coininentators ecV'pect the poet to use the 
power of suggestion of words to foreshadow coming 
events. It was considered an essential principle in the 
art of "writing, in the art of unifying the different parts 
of a literary composition. 

The second verse is : etc. The first 

meaning is quite obvious : the poet expresses the hope that 
the spectators would appreciate his work. The same 
commentator, however, adds : 

irTr l Here again, I am not able 

to follow the commentator, but his remarks only confirm 
the point which I am trying to make. He assumes in the 
poet a constant desire to anticipate the future. 


The next verse is : etc. The avow- 

ed purpose of this verse is to describe the summer 
season. After explaining it in that sense, the commentator 
adds: f% ^ 

^TTfHr^i=r5dw5?T- 

sr^zrr } 

This suggested meaning, if it was really intended by 
the author, is a very subtle one and here I am not prepared 
to say that the poet did not intend it. Why not ? 

The next verse is : etc. This is also a 

description of summer and here also, the commentator 
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5R£B???«PTW?:TScrT^T: 

5r^^F ^ITTS^TT^: I 

TJie filial remark of the Sutradhara in the P rastaMvna 


etc. The commentator remarks : — 

%Rr t 

It is not merely in the Pmstamna, i.e., at the begin- 
ning of a drama, that this takes place. It goes on right 
through the work. 

We are now in a position to give an answer to the 
question which I raised at the beginning of this paper : 
What is the principle which is considered essential or, 
at least, important in this art of the unification of the 
parts, the principle which, if not observed, would make 
the work defective ? The answer is : The parts must be 
so unified that, at every stage the poet gives the reader 
an idea of what is coming. The development of the story 
must be a progressive unfolding of what is already latent 
in the earlier stages. The opening must contain the 
climax and the ' denouement' The later stage must be 
present in the earlier stage. The effect must he 'present 
in the cause. This is not stated as a principle in so many 
words in the 8astra, but seems to be implied in the 
creative activity of the authors and the critical activity of 
the alaiikarikas and the commentators. Will it be 
improper to give this principle the name : Esthetic 
Satkaryavada 


SOME URDU LYRICS OF TODAY 


Amaranatha Jha, M.A. 

Profeb'hvr of English, AllaUabad Unimrsity, 

Urdu poetry has had a curiously chequered career. J.u 
many ways its progress reminds one of the stages through 
which English poetry had passed. It is of course possible 
to push parallelism too far; but does not Wali represent 
Chaucer, and does not Meer correspond to the free and 
generous Elizabethans ? Ghalib may be said to stand for 
Milton, and the Augustan poets bear a resemblance to the 
mechanical, correct and formal school of Atish and 
Nasikh. Mainly as a revolt against convention a school 
of Urdu poets grew up, who sought inspiration from 
nature and familiar matter of today. Simplicity was 
their Keynote, and the ideal that they set before them- 
selves was that of plain language, unadorned verse, 
contact with reality, absence of hyperbole, and freedom 
from the shackles of artificial rules. The only law is that 
which is capable of universal and eternal application — 
that which directly moves the heart and worthily animates 
it is good poetry. This law was recognised by the poets 
of Urdu once they had discovered the futility and danger 
and corroding influence of rules and conventions. Critics 
averred that a change was inevitable — according to the 
old scholars, a change for the worse. Gone was the glory 
of Urdu poetry, they said. The charm, the melody, the 
symbolism of poetry was all disappearing, and it would 
be bold, bare and base. It had fallen from its high state. 

If by this kind of observation they implied that 
traditional Urdu poetry was to be written no more, their 
fears were groundless. Change of form was inevitable, 
was a sign of advance. But there are not wanting, today, 
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poets who in essentials belong to the old guarfl, and 
preserve its oontinuitj^ Even while .Alibar was l)usy 
harnessing English and Hindi words into the service of 
Urdu, and modernising in .many ways the outlook of the 
UrdU'i'eading public, he did not altogether discard the 
traditional methods, but used them when he found them 
most serviceable. He could write a verse like : 

?);' i/ 

or like : 

f^5C.vu.x ^ PI ‘^LaJ jaw ^ Us?. 

u-p i^r sS ^ £ 

Then there were the lyrists — Chakbast, Hasrat, Iqbal, 
two of them still happily in the land of the living. I 
attempt in this paper to translate a few Urdu verses to 
demonstrate that the lyric fervour has not abated and 
pure poetry continues to be written. I have selected 
them from the published works of some poets, the name 
of one of whom will be familiar to my father as that of 
an old friend and colleague of his, now, alas, gathered to 
his fathers. I make no attempt to include all the leading 
poets of today, nor do I claim that those mentioned in the 
following lines are all stars of the first magnitude, judged 
by their work as a whole. But that at their best they 
have the accent of authentic poetry cannot be disputed. 

Nasiri 

(^4- yy^ U^ 

Little did I anticipate how effective my sighs were to 
become. You have already started being kind to all and 
sundry. 

^^Aic lA-'* 4^^ y'^ 
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Wliat the moth and the candle say to each other the whole 
night long, that your lover keeps muttering to hiaiself . 

US' ^ c2 t2l.A*v Jt> 

I have tested again and again: it’s my own heart troubles 
me, none else. 

You took no notice of me, and so I was freed from the 
prison-house of life. Your cruelty proved in truth a 
blessing, and your indifference makes me grateful. 

ySa ^ iJyXAM.s> yf 1^30 

vhlj CAA.W y«t ^ySt> Jt> 

Let the world enjoy the panorama of beauty and loveli- 
ness. For me a generous heart is worth ail the beauty of 
the world. 

oL iJyX^ ^ JJ.ASO ^yf jvlJb 

Tlie idols exercise a novel sort of divine right — they are 
cruel to their worshippers. 

xf b ysa ^ dij 

You are the ultimate goal. Temple and tavern are 
different pathways leading to the journey’s end. 

^ JaIo , JY ^Jyi> ^ ySQ 

Flowers and nightingales departing left behind in the 
garden a heap of leaves and feathers. 

^ 

L.^2 x3 vj^' 
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Oh, yoG that vStroll along the river bank, do you ever 
remember me ? Do you ever see a straggling wave break- 
ing against the bank? 

‘ Di ci*r» 

Plow wonderful is a sight of the stars during the night of 
separation? They burn themselves to death, they die 
many a time ere the approach of dawn. 

J3L? 

lyia Jo ^ 

The rains are over, the clouds have burst — full heart 
has cried itself out. 

^ y® 

After death I saw the light. Life was perhaps another 
name for the night of dark separation. 
l4i’ (.1^) B' 

I4J 

Under cover of death was hidden the goal of life : dark- 
ness for a while and then the name of God. 

(^4^ 

^ ySO Iki^ yA (J.AS0 

The glance is sidelong, and then the glance is low. This 
dart alone can hit even when it is not straight. 

^SDOj liai> ^ td. (jaaN* xi 

Ask me not, my friends, who has wounded me. Come and 
find the answer in my eyes. 

(J.AAe cil:5XAj LP*** 
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Now he shouted for you in the mosque, and again in the 
temple. How wise is he who has turned insane for you ? 

yJiXiij AiiiU ‘ );U fid 

T had thought the world was a pleasure-ground of beauty. 
May Heaven protect me. Love has changed my world. 

yta g £3 jf y 3 KP, oLltJ 

y^Xj yf wlX^ Jo ^^SS> |V» 

I went to your gates to cry for mercy : T only cried aloud 
for my own lost heart. 

Jigar 

dH. uW yi^sp^ 1^5 xj lacf^ 

^43 ^ w:a.« 1 *S id [Jy^S ^ ^ 4 X ^0 

3 am not frightened, oh preacher, at your account of 
Doomsday ; for these eyes have even seen the morning after 
the Day of Judgment. 

0 ^ y^:SS,/l yff ^ySO JLjS». Ur 

The groves are distant, my nest is destroyed, and my 
wings are broken; of what avail will my freedom be to 
ineL ■ ■ 

vi!| yX' 4SI 45! ySO 

y:^A^ 0.3^ UX* fidls. Ur el 07 ^ * 57 ^ 

I wonder what the moths saw at dawn; one by one they 
all threw themselves at the feet of the lamp. 

fi£ uWW 

For a lover wandering near flowers marks the beginning 
of insanity : it is meet that there should be an asylum near 
a flower-garden. 

x^d fyA y^ J , 

^^4-? y^ y:> X^ Uj 

F, 5 
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Yon are taking me captive, but depend on my inaking my 
rage as pleasant as my nest. 

If you desire, oh hunter, to listen to my best notes, bring, 
oh bring a twig from my nest and place it near my cage. 

Asgjiar 
dt \J^y^ 

^cLa*/ ^]]^***^ 

Oh, see the intoxicating effects of the spring ! Each twig 
has a wine-cup in its hands. 

^ '^ 4 ^ A. Ij ySH'Si 

;0 <£_Oo'Ai’ d: 

Whencesoever beauty demanded worship my eyes bent 
low in adoration. 

‘ <£ 1^=^ <4-' s-fAki ciA.^j 

x3 \y^ ^JsAX! j6 

How glorious were the messages from the Cup-bearer’s 
eyes. I neither lost nor retained my full senses. 

JLo^ ‘iyjJ La^ &j ^,1 0^<> Ya^ 

g£;S3w/e ^ki ^ iXxXj ^ 

Oh, talk not of the pain of separation and the pleasures 
of union. The glances vouchsafed to me transcend both. 

Laa^ «3b xi ii)l.s> 

xjUil vd.:' J.5^ ^ 

Oh spring breeze, destroy not the ashes of the moth. 
Who knows by tomorrow these alone may tell the world 
my story. 
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In my captivity I listen to the happenings in the garden 
as though I had never set my eyes on it. 

XjLwij ^ Ua^ 

eB |0! yyio (j.Ao| 

How intently I listen to the story of life : It is part 
dreain, part reality, and part a flourish in the telling. 

Cliakhast 

IcXap ^JyHy^i, 

yS' ySO y£XMi ^ yji ^ Ia* LJ ' 

How enviable is the destiny of the dewdrop i — born among 
flowers and facing dea,th in the form of the beauty of the 
morn, 

Majid 

\^y* Ui S 

y^ y^y^ iSy'^ ^y 

I have an ambition for annihilation even after I am dead. 
How happy would I be if my beloved should put out the 
light on my tomb ! 




THE RELIGIOUS AS^PECT OE THE SEA- VOYAGE 


Bamabhadra Jha, M.A., LL.B. 

Mmister of Justice, Alwar State. 

The subject of ‘ sea-voyage ’ has aroused some contro- 
versy among Sanskrit scholars of India; the orthodox 
section clinging to the popular belief that such voyage 
tends to the loss of caste. The liberal view, however, 
does not place it in the category of sins of such conse- 
quence. It would, therefore, be interesting to examine 
the texts available and see what conclusions are logical. 

Before dealing with the scriptures that have a direct 
bearing on the subject a critic would naturally ask him- 
self if sea-voyage was undertaken in ancient times. The 
first thing that occurs to him is the following stanza from 
the R^ghuvams'a which certainly derives its authority 
from the Puranas 

ii 

It is clear from the above that the well-known 
Kartavirya established sacrificial posts in eighteen islands 
and it would indeed be wrong to say that he got this done 
through his employees not necessarily belonging to high 
castes, because the function of fixing such posts devolves 
on the Yajamana (the performer of the sacrifice) himself 
and cannot be delegated. The epithet 

’ is significant of the fact that the act of fixing 
such posts was performed by none other than himself. 
We know that an island is surrounded on all sides by 
water and it could not, therefore, have been possible to 
I8i 
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land ill any island without crossing the sea not to speak 
of going from island to island. 

This in itself may not be fully convincing for the 
reason that it leaves room for supposing that Kartavirya 
might have got there by air route, but the following stanza 
from such a reliable authority as the Veda itself cannot 
fail to establish beyond doubt that sea- voyage was under- 
taken by the high caste people ; — 



qiSt ii^ii 

5sr?r^frT jfisriTrcrf^sTcrraq; ii^ii 

There was a certain Rajarshi (Royal Sage) named 
Tugra. When he was greatly disturbed by his enemies 
residing in other islands he sent his son Bhujyu in a boat 
with his army to conquer them. The boat, however, 
capsized on account of storm in the midst of the sea. 
Bhujyu then readily prayed to the two’ Asivins. They 
were pleased and took Bhujyu in their own boats to his 
father in three days. Does it not mean that Bhujyu 
undertook sea-voyage ? 

Here are yet other stanzas from the Veda : — 

, . ?r^qf tf n ? 1 1 

T%5r: w iRil 

The above lays down in unambiguous terms that the 
sage Vasi§tha himself crossed the sea. 



• The Mahabharata abounds in references to the 
Paiidavas’ visiting islands, while the Riajataranginl 
mentions that the king JayapTda undertook sea-voyage : — 

It would be interesting to observe that the instances 
quoted above appertain to all the four ages from Kihta 
Yuga down to Kali Yuga. There is at the same time 
absolutely no mention made by any one of these persons 
having fallen from caste, or having had to undergo 
expiation. This being so, it cannot but be admitted that 
sea-voyage was undertaken in all times. In other words, 
it was warranted by tradition and was an approved 
practice. Nor • is it necessary to emphasise that such 
practice (sadacliara) has been. enumerated to be one of the 
sources of Dharma. 

It remains for us now to consider the import of texts 
which, as has been mentioned in the beginning, are direct- 
ly related to the subject, but which being misinterpreted 
have caused a wide-spread misunderstanding. These 
are : — 

1 1 ? 1 1 

^§TT srTri5RSTT«r^Rr«rT iPii 

(I ^11 

The clear meaning is/ enumerated — and 
sea-voyage is one. nf “tO‘ bn treated in 
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Kaii Yuga as religious performances. That this is the 
right interpretation can he easily grasped in the light of 
the following : — 

! 

Il^ll 

This means that one who has committed the sin of 
hmhmahatyd (Brahmanical homicide) should undertake 
to go to sea by way of atonement. If so, it is not difficult 
to understand that sea- voyage which was supposed to wipe 
oh the heinous sin of Brahmanical homicide in other ages 
has been denounced as an act of expiation in this Kali 
Yuga. But for this the word wfj?; in the last line 
{mde ^^3^1 etc.,) would lose its significance. 

So the text etc., does not mean simply 

that sea-voyage is forbidden, but that it is forbidden to 
be held as a prescribed remedy. 

It will not only be far from truth but seriously mis- 
leading to take this text to mean that sea-voyage has been 
condemned as a general rule. If an act prescribed under 
special circumstances has been prohibited under other 
peculiar conditions, surely it does not mean that general 
prohibition of the act does follow. For that inference 
will be most illogical and verily against all rules of 
interpretation. This is why Kandanacharya, the learned 
commentator on Manusmriti, explains it in the following 
terms ■ ■ ■ . •. • 

‘‘ Sea-voyage should not be practised ‘ by 
way of religious performance.’ ” 

This is further corroborated by the following text of 
Ad i tya Purana : — ■ 
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TTfT^^rf^: i 

f?r^fS^R s?Tcn:m'i5^ II 

Here again the sea-voyage mentioned has been 
specified to be one undertaken as an atonement for sin. 

(2) Let us now pass to another prohibitive text : — 

tTg[T?T. 

^ IRl! 

^ Gi5[fTT: I 

^5RfT?n?3[ sr^fSm: iRii 


The above in the first place enumerates what people 
ought not to be invited to the Sraddha (offer of oblations 
to the Manes). And then again the expression 
which grammatically has been formed by the suffix fiTrf?r 
means one who goes to sea very often, that is to say, by 
profession and as it occurs along with and 

(bard and oil-man) it is obvious that in this 

text cannot but mean one who is a sea-man by profession, 
say a sailor or a pearl-fisher and so forth. So this text 
again has a restricted meaning and cannot be quoted as 
an authority for prohibiting sea-voyage in general. 

(3) We may now examine yet another text which is 
still more direct, e.g., 

^ trl^r 3 ?t: ii 

rlTcT^T^sr: i 

'miB: II I 
P. 6 
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The meaning is obvious. Pai’asara enjoins funali- 
samshara (repetition of the sacramental ceremonies) to a 
Braliraan by way of expiation, while Bandhayana lays 
down certain other penances to be observed for three years 
for wiping off the sin of sea-voyage. The inference is 
apparent that sea- voyage is a sin and must be avoided. 
But that is not all. We have yet to reconcile the above 
with the other pertinent texts which are quoted below : — 

I T%3n 

q^rfiT qTf^3[qTRTR5Rf^5TlRf^ Hp^cT: n^li 
^I'lqTJTSqt^s^TRRRffl^Tf^ HR 11 


p 

r 




Are not these clear enough to point out that the 
restrictions regarding sea-voyage are confined to the 
Bakshinatyas (residents of Southern India) alone? 

Apparently, therefore, we have two views, viz., one 
of Para^ara and Baiidhayana who point out the sea- 
voyage to be sinful, and the other of Vyasa and Marichi 
who have pointed out in unequivocal terms that those 
living in the North would not be contaminated with a 
sin by undertaking the voyage; and in the act of reconcil- 
ing these statements we are to be guided by the rules of 
interpretation as laid, down in the Mimariisa. 

Prohibition according to the same is six-fold, viz., 
(i) ?TT?ns=qf5ri%^Hr (ii) R^srf^qq- 

(iii) 5ri%q^q‘q'%qsr (iv) 

(v) ^q^Rqf^q- (vi) o^iTORfirq^, 
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and without going into the details of all these, I .nia,y only 
point out that the prohibition of sea- voyage conies under 
the category of The following may be quot- 

ed as a popular instance of this class of prohibition : 

This means that one reduced to poverty should not give 
alms. Now inspite of the fact that charity has been 
prohibited during indigency no giver of alms during his 
poverty would make himself a sinner by violating this 
rule of conduct in the face of yet another maxim to the 
contrary where it has been said that no alms can stand 
in comparison with a handful of saktu (fried grain 
powdered), ^ ”, which form 

of charity is certainly recommended to one in the most 
indigent circumstances. So the apparently contradictory 
statements are reconciled if our interpretation of the 
prohibition is not literal, but liberal and in 

keeping with the spirit of the other rule etc. 

Similarly, then we have to understand the spirit of 
Paras'ara and Baudhayana in conjunction with that of 
Vyasa and Marichi and arrive at the conclusion that it is 
only the Southerners who have been debarred from under- 
taking the sea-voyage and not the Northerners. This 
will leave no room for doubt if we understand that the 
statements of Vyasa and Marichi serve only as supple- 
mentary and not as contradictory to those of Parasara 
and Baudhayana. 

The question as to why the residents of Southern 
India alone were debarred from crossing the sea is 
natural enough. But it is not difficult to answer. We 
cannot shut our eyes to the hard fact that the law-givers 
never failed to attach proper importance to the needs of 
time and laid down rules of conduct that were calculated 
to keep the society in peaceful harmony. They knew 
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liow to weigh the advantages and the disadvantages of a 
])articalar action and allowed or disallowed the same 
according as it was ultimately beneficial or detrimental. 
Instances are not wanting where they have made sacrifices 
to any extent and the fact that the marrying of a maternal 
uncle’s daughter has been allowed as an approved custom 
among the Dakshinatyas (residents of Southern India) 
may be quoted as one. There was a time when these 
people with the high and insurmountable barrier of the 
Vindhyas and without the facilities of communication 
had to choose between two evils, mz., either to marry 
within the prohibited degrees or to die out as a race. The 
iaw-givers, however, saw the danger of the latter and 
came to their rescue by countenancing the matrimonial 
alliance which is certainly not only repugnant but out- 
rageous from the stand-point of Dharma in its general 
aspect. 

It is, therefore, just common sense to conclude that 
unless the residents of Southern India had some risk from 
which the NTorth Indians were free in crossing the seas the 
scriptures could not have made this distinction; and if 
the geographical conditions be not lost sight of one would 
not hesitate in believing that in the absence of restrictions 
imposed the people of Southern India could have emigrat- 
ed very freely to East and South Africa and the islands 
Siimatra, Java, etc., that were so close, and with what 
disastrous results it is not difficult to imagine. The 
temptation to pay frequent visits to these lands inhabited 
by the Mlechchas would have been too strong to resist and 
our people would have by constant association with them 
certainly degenerated spiritually, and what wonder if 
they would have become one with them, and been ultimate- 
ly lost to us. The present day emigration to Africa is a 
concrete instance. The menace to the North Indians on 
the other hand was not so grave. Their visits, if any, 
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would have been short and the object not likely to be 
beyond conquering the foes, if any, and returning liome. 
There was no apprehension of their emigration to and 
settlement in those lands, and that made all the difference. 

The staunchest believer in Dharma would not hold 
that the injunctions of the Sastras have got no principles 
underlying them. They are on the other hand strictly 
scientific and can always stand unfall acious reasoning. 
What is wanted is earnest application as also an un- 
prejudiced mind, and it is not, difficult to find a solution 
which in the present case is that sea-voyage in itself is no 
sin and has not been forbidden. 


Note . — ^Tlie writer is greatly indebted to Vidyavachaspati 
t'5riman Pandit Madhusudanji ^ Ojba whose Pratyantaprasihana- 
inlmamsd has furnished materials for this article. 



THE MARRIAGEABLE AGE OF GIRLS IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 

P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M., 

Advocate, High Court, Bombay. 

The Child Marriage Restraint Act (Act XIX of 
1929), popularly known as the Sarda Act, has excited tiie 
minds of orthodox Hindns and even of Musalnians. One 
may question the advisability and propriety of bringing 
such a piece of legislation before the composite Legisla- 
tures of our times. The present paper is not concerned 
with that aspect of the opposition to this Act. The 
principal argument of orthodox Hindus is that the Act 
is a serious interference with their time-honoured 
religious practices which are hallowed by the backing of 
ancient and revealed texts. Dispassionate examination 
of this claim is necessary in the interests of all concerned. 
Every brahmana is supposed to belong to one or other of 
the Sakhas of the four Vedas and the foundations of all 
his religious ceremonies are to be seen in the Srauta and 
Grhya Sutras of his sutra-carana. In the following an 
attempt is made to bring together the passages of the 
grhya and dharma siitras and of some of the smrtis 
bearing on the age of marriage for girls. 

All the grhya and dharma siitras prescribe that 
uyanayana for a brahmana or ksatriya should be perform- 
ed at a certain definite age {viz., eight and eleven 
respectively) and the maximum age up to which 
upanayana may be performed is also generally prescribed 
{viz., sixteen and twenty-two respectively). It is a 
remarkable fact that as regards the marriage of women 
no such minimum and maxittium limits of age are prescrib- 
ed by the grhya and dharma .siitras. Some of them no 
191 
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doubt vaguely say that they (women) should be married 
before puberty and others say that a girl should be married 
while she is ' nagniha' For example, Hiranyakesi-gr. 
T. 19-2 “ One should take as wife a girl of the same caste, 
but of a different gotra, who is continent and a nagniM.y' 
The commentator Matrdatta explains ‘ nagnika ’ as ‘ one 
who is near puberty ’ (asannartava) and also as ‘ one who 
is fit for sexual intercourse/' The Gobhilagrhya III. 4.6 
says “ a girl that is ‘ nagnika ’ is the best of all (as a 
bride). The Grrhyasamgraha which is much later than 
the Gobhilagrhya explains ‘ nagnika ' as one who has not 
yet reached puberty.- The Manavagrhya I. 7-8 says 
One should marry a maiden who had no sexual connec- 
tion with another, who has a brother, who is of the same 
caste and of a different 'pramra, who is younger than 
himself, who is a nagnika and is very beautiful. The 
commentator Astavakra gives two explanations as ‘ one 
who has not yet reached the impulses and emotions of 
youth ’ or as ' one who looks pretty even without clothes ’ 
(joining the word to ^restham). 

There are indications in the ancient grhya-sutras 


that girls were married generally at the time of puberty 
or after it. The Paraskaragrhya-sutra says “ The 
married pair should (after marriage) not eat ksdra^ 
(certain cereals like Masa, mudga etc.,) and salt for three 


Matrdatta says I 

I’ 

•iraWI. 1|. (1 
qffrqd iasTJj t " 

^ ' Aksardr-lavandsinau ’ has been explained in varions ways 
wliich it is not necessary to set out here. 
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nights, should sleep on the ground (mid not on a cot) and 
should not have sexual intercourse for a year, twelve 
nights, six nights, three nights in the last resort.”"’ The 
Gobhillya-grhya II. 3T5 says “ The two (newly married 
couple) from that day (of marriage) sliould for three 
nights not partake of ksdm and lamna, should be 
continent and should sleep on the ground together/’ 
Similar prescriptions occur in Asvalayana-gr. I. 8T(), 
Apastamba-gr. III. 8-89, Sankhayana-gr. I. 17, 
Manavagrhya I. 14T4, Kathakagrhya SOT, Khadira-gr. 
I. 4-9. and others. It is worthy of note that the celebrat- 
ed commentator Haradatta on Asval%ana-grhya I. 

‘ yat-tu sammiam tad-m.ksydmah ' remarks “ This sutra 
indicates that when there is a conflict between the rules 
that will be declared (by Asvalayana) hereafter and the 
practices of the common people, then what will be declar- 
ed by the Acarya (will be the dharma to be followed). 
For example, in certain countries sexual intercourse is 
begun immediately (after marriage) which is opposed to 
the prescription of trahmacarya for twelve or three nights 
that will be declared (by the Acarya in I. 8T0).” This 
shows that even so late as the times of Haradatta (about 
1200 A.D.) the age of girls in certain countries at the 
time of marriage must have been at least fourteen. The 
same conclusion is forced upon us by the rule about 
observing at least three days’ brahmacarya after 
marriage. 

This is another matter which leads us to the same 
conclusion . In most of the dharmasutras there is a certain 
rite called cathurtlnkarma which corresponds to the 
Garbhadhana of other treatises like Yajflavalkya (I. 11). 
This rite was performed after three nights from marriage 
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and hence was called cat hurt MJcarma. The Gobhilagrhya 
(II. 5. 1, 7, 8.) says, “ Now therefore (is stated) the rite 
of the fourth (night after marriage). Some (acaryas) 
hold that sexual intercourse is allowed after three nights 
(from marriage). The proper time for (first) sexual 
intercourse (after marriage) is when the woman becomes 
free from the flow of blood after menses.”*^ To the same 
effect are Sankhayana-grhya I. 17-19, Paraskara-grhya 
I. 11, Ap.-grhya III. 8T0-11, Hiranyakeii-grhya I. 23*11. 

In some of the grhyasfitras a slight f rayascitta is 
prescribed if the bride has menstruation during the 
progress of the marriage ceremonies. Vide Baudhayana- 
grhya IV. 1*10, Kausikasutra 79-16, Vaikhanasa- 
smartasutra VI. 13. 

There are passages in the dharmasutras and the 
Manusmrti which recommend that a girl should wait for 


three years or three months after attaining puberty and 
then seek her husband for herself. The Gautama- 
dharma-sutra (18. 20 — 23) says ‘‘ A maiden, after passing 
three menstruation periods, should herself unite (in 


marriage) with a man who has estimable virtues and 
should restore the ornaments that the father put on her 
(when a maiden). Marriage (of maidens) should 
(ordinarily) take place before menstruation. (A father) 
not giving her away (at that time) incurs blame (or sin). 
Some (acaryas) say that a girl (should be given away in 
marriage) before she begins to put on a garment.”^ This 
passage shows that even so early as Gautama there were 
acaryas who advocated child marriages, but Gautama 
disapproved of their views and fixed puberty as the upper 
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limit as a general rnle^ though he was not horror-struck 
if a, marriage took place some time after piiherty. The 
Baudhayana-dharmasutra IT. 1-12 — 16 is to the same 
effect. Mann (IX. 89-90) goes further and says “ A. 
maiden may indeed stay in (her father’s) house even till 
her death, though she may have attained puberty; but (the 
father) should never give her away to one who is devoid 
of good qualities. A maiden after attaining pubei'ty 
should wait for three years ; but after this period elapses, 
she should seek a husband who is similar to her (by caste 
and qualities).” Anusasanaparva 44*16 is to the same 
effect. 


We perceive, however, that gradually the age limit 
for the marriage of women was brought down lower and 
lower. Laugaksigrhya (19*2) says ‘ hrahmacarya for 
girls lasts till the 10th or 12th year.’® The Vaikhanasa- 
smarta (VI. 12) says that a brahmana should marry a 
nagnika or a gauri and then defines ‘ nagnika ’ as a girl 
beyond eight years and less than ten and gauri as one who 
is between 10 and 12 and has not yet had menstruation.® 
In spite of Manu IX. 89-90 quoted above we are told in 
the code (IX. 94) “A man of thirty should marry a 
charming maiden of twelve or a man of twenty-four, if 
he is in a hurry (to become a householder) because religious 
rites (in his family) are being cut off, should marry a 
girl of eight.” 

The culmination of this tendency towards bringing 
down the age is seen in certain verses of Para^ara, Yama 
and Samvarta. Para^ara, (Chap. VII) says, '' A girl 
eight years old is called gauri, but one who is nine years 
old is rohiul, one who is ten years old is a hanya; beyond 
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this {i.e., after tenth year) she is a rajasmla. If one- 
does not give away a maiden, when she has reached her 
twelfth year, his have to drink every month her 
rajas (menstrual discharge). The mother, tlie father and 
also the eldest brother — these three go to hell on seeing an 
(unmarried) girl reaching the state of a rajasvala. That 
brahmana who deluded by ignorance marries such a girl 
should not be spoken to, should not be admitted to the 
same row at the time of dinner; he becomes the husband 
of a vrsall.” Saihvarta (Anandasrama edition, verses 
65-66) has the same two verses (viz. Parasara VII. 6 and 
8) and proceeds (verse 67) ‘‘ Therefore one should give 
away in marriage a girl before she has menses; for the 
marriage of a girl of eight is highly commended.” Yama 
(Jivananda’s edition, of smrtis, part I, page 562, verses 
22 — 24) has the same three verses that are found in 
Paras'ara VII. 7 — 9. In the Ramayana (Aranyakanda 
47.10-11) the ages of Rama and Sita are said to have been 
respectively thirteen and six at the time of marriage. 
It will, be noticed that the definition of gaurl in Parasara 
is different from that of Vaikhanasa-smarta-sutra. 
Further the three smrtis last mentioned make the 
marriage of a girl after puberty, an extremely sinful act, 
while earlier writers like Baudhayana were content with 
a light prayascitta even if there was menstruation during 
marriage ceremonies. 

The foregoing brief discussion shows that in the 
times of the early sutras, no marriageable age was fixed, 
that generally marriages took place about the time of 
puberty or after it, that early sages contemplated with 
equanimity the marriage of a girl several months or years 
after puberty and that no blame attached to the parents, 
the girl or husband by reason of a post-puberty marriage. 
It must however be said that even in early times there 
were people who advocated infant marriages as Gautama 
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testifies. Gradually the age of marriage for girls was 
brought down so that marriage of a girl at eight years 
was recommended as the best and marriage after twelve 
became unthinkable and dire consequences awaited those 
wdio dared to run counter to these dicta. This change in 
the attitude of the sages must have been due to some 
urgent and pressing needs of society at that time. What 
the causes of this change might have been it is beyond the 
the scope of the present paper to investigate. 




NEW THEO'RIES AS TO BRAHMAN 


Dr. a. B. Keith, M.A., D.C.L., D.Lit., 

Regius Professor of Sanskrit, Vnirersity of Edinburgh, 

The Rgveda affords to ns a very interesting glimpse 
of a highly developed religion, representing no doubt tiie 
results achieved by intensive cultivation of worship by a 
priesthood. It is inevitable that efforts should be made 
to penetrate beyond the system presented in the Rgveda, 
and to reconstruct the earlier form whence this elaborate 
religion has developed. But the task is one of the 
greatest difficulty. It is far from easy to understand 
precisely what the religion of the Rgveda was, and to 
assert what preceded it becomes a matter of conjecture as 
to whose truth no certainty is possible. It may, however, 
be feared that those who indulge in conjectures are seldom 
willing to admit the insecurity of the systems which they 
put forth, though it might serve as a warning against 
over-confidence that very distinct and inconsistent views 
are put forward with at least equal assurance of certainty. 

I. The position is excellently illustrated by the 
three efforts recently made to determine in the period 
before the Rgveda the nature of the conception Brahman. 
The obscurity of the term is undeniable, and the tempta- 
tion to seek aid in elucidating it from etymology is great. 
But it may be doubted whether it is wholly wise to expect 
enlightenment of value from this source. Professor 
Hertel,^ however, has no hesitation in declaring that 
Brahman is to be understood in the light of the Dreek 
flilegma, which in the Iliad xxi. 337 appears to mean 
'' flame,’' and is held to be connected with Latin fiamma 

1 hdogerm. ForacJi. xH- 185 Pie arisclie Fetierlehre I 
(1925), Cf, Keith, Religion and PhilSsophy the Veda, ii, 44T — 9. 
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and fnlgeo. We are invited to believe that Brahman 
denotes primarily and properly the cosmic fire which 
exists beyond the stone heaven and which is revealed by 
breaks in that barrier as the sun, moon, constellations, 
and so on. This cosmic fire is present also in the 
microcosm, man, as the Atman, and thus the oldest form 
of religion reached presents us implicitly with the 
identification of which the Upanisads make so much, that 
of Brahman and Atman. The doctrine is also Indo- 
Iranian, for the Avesta has the same doctrine of the 
cosmic fire. It is not claimed that the sense fire ” is 
living in the Rgveda in its simplest meaning. The sense 
there is that fire which incorporates wisdom and appears 
in the cosmic Brahman as the power of thought, which is 
located in the heart, the seat of thought in the view of 
Indo-Europeans. These ideas Professor Hertel has 
developed at very considerable length, and with vigour of 
denunciation of those who do not know enough of things 
Indian and Iranian and of comparative philology to 
accept his dicta. 

There is, of course, a serious preliminary difficulty, 
the acceptance of the etymology proposed for Brahman. 
It is impossible to ignore the fact that the comparison of 
the terms is far from cogent. If it were correct, it would 
have to be added to the list of those cases in which Indian 
h corresponds unexpectedly to Greek g. It is not surpris- 
ing that the late Professor Johansson dismissed the 
comparison as the fancy of a dilettante who was not 
master of the principles of linguistic science. ^ It is fair 
to note that Professor Hirt^ has treated the suggestion as 
worth notice, but it is clear that it has no probative 
power. If Brahman denotes " fire,” then that must be 

2 Cited hy Charpentier, Brahman (19*32), p. 13, u. 1. I owe 
this work to the author’s courtesy. 

' ' ® Indogerm. Gramm, i, 248, , 
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established from other evidence first; theii and then only 
would it be worth while considering the validity of tlie 
proposed connection with Unfortunately, when 

the use of Brahman in the Rgveda md later is consider- 
ed, it is absolutely clea,r that ‘‘ fire /’ cannot have been the 
root idea of the term. We have to reconstruct the 
meaning of the Rgveda to meet Professor Hertehs views, 
and the task is useless. The same consideration applies 
to the other terms to which in pursuance of his plan 
Professor Hertel has been compelled to assign meanings 
connected with fire. In the terms yaksa, the Avestan 
cithm, the Indian dhemt, Avestan dalna, the Indian 
Avestan vohii, there is no conceivable reason for seeing the 
sense of light or fire. Yaksa, whatever its origin, plainly 
means something like “ wonderful thing,” and Varuna as 
yaksin (Rv. vii. 88-6) is clearly a parallel to Varuna as 
mdyin “ master of magic.” Dhend presents many 
difficulties, but none are aided by Professor HerteFs views. 
It is quite possible that we must distinguish two words 
dhend, one of which may be the Avestan daend, but 1 
much doubt if in Rv. i, 141-1 rtasya dhend anayanta 
sasrutah can mean the “ spirits of righteousness,” that 
is, the righteous who honour the gods and bring them 
offerings. Vasu clearly cannot well be connected with 
vas, " to shine,” but it is not at all clear that it is really 
akin to vas, “ to dwell,” denoting the wealth that is 
connected with the land as opposed to mobile things. 
That root seems rather to go back to av-es, while vasu 
seems by reason of Gothic iusim to be connected with 
ev-es."^ It is impossible to accept Professor HerteFs claim 
that the root fu is connected with Greek fur, “ fire,” or 
his view that the roots dM and dl have but one meaning 
“ shine.” It is rather unfortunate thus completely to 


^ Cf. Walde, V efgleichendes W6v1^huGh, ii, 3*10, 1 y'; - 

p 8 
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have to reject the efforts of Professor Hertel to illmniiie 
the early history of Vedic religion, but there is no 
possibility of doubting that his versions of these and other 
terms will not stand detailed investigation . 

II. There is much less that is revolutionary in the 
contribution of Prof essor Jarl Charpentier to the 
discussion of the meaning of Brahman, Like his 
predecessor, however, he is convinced of his ability to 
establish his thesis, though in this case it is the doctrine 
that Brahman is identic with Avestan hardsman, and that 
originally it meant nothing more than the bundle of grass 
used by the priests in the ritual. It is suggested^* that 
there was an Indo-Iranian hhayzh-man and bliarzh-w 
which are represented in Avestan by hardsman and 
havdzis, while the Vedic gives us brahman for barhman, 
and bar'Ms. There is clearly nothing very cogent regard- 
ing this conjecture; all that can be said is that it is not 
impossible that the words brahman and havdswan are 
identic. But there is no probability in the suggestion, 
and it is much more likely that there is no connection 
between brahman and bar his, and that the two go back to 
different roots. If the view of the identity of brahman 
and baresman is to be found valid, it must rest not on 
etymological possibilities, but on evidence that the 
supposed sense of Brahman explains satisfactorily its 
later uses, and that the explanation is more probable than 
others current. 

It is to Haug*' that we owe the suggestion that in the 
identity of Brahman and the Iranian Barsom is to be 
found the solution of the meaning. Brahman’ thus to him 
meant ‘‘ Gewiichs, Spross,” then “Gedeihen”; as the 
prosperity of the sacrifice depends on its elements, any 
one of these, and in special the song of praise, may be 

^ Brahman, p. 62. 

® SBBAW, 1868, ii. 80 ff; Bmhma un^ die Brahmanen (1871). 
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styled Brahman, and that term naturally is accorded the 
meaning of that which lies at the base of all things. This 
development of thought is not by any means easy, and it 
is not surprising that his view has seldom been accepted. 
It has, however, been adopted by Professor Hillebrandt,” 
who develops the senses of Brahman as follows : the 
bundle of plants used as a spell to secure growth or 
fertility; the magic power which permeates the sacrilice; 
the several kinds of magic, such as formula, recitation, 
or song; and creative power in general, which develops 
into Brahman as creative. The view taken by Professor 
Charpentier is analogous. We are to suppose that at an 
early period priests in India and Iran performed magic 
rites with bundles of plants, etc., accompanying their 
performance with magic formulae ; these were the 
Brahman rites, and their performers were the Brahmans, 
As the ceremonial developed, the connection between the 
idea of Brahman and the grass, etc., relaxed, and the 
term came to mean magic rite of any kind, which is the 
sense found primarily in the Rgmda, It may there also 
denote the magic spell or song. It will be seen that in 
this formulation the idea is far more defensible, for it 
operates with real meanings found in the Rgveda. But 
on the other hand there is no proof that the term Brahman 
originally denoted the Opferstreu ”; that becomes a 
mere matter of conjecture, and it is open to accept 
another explanation of the way in which Brahman 
develops its meaning. 

It is, therefore, of great importance to see if there is 
in the Rgmda anything to indicate that the sense 
“ Opferstreu ” clung to Brahman, for, if it did not, the 
probability that this was the real sense is very slight., 

Festgdhe Jacohi, pp. 265 At one time lie lield that 
Braliman was “ das iiiaj^'ische Phiidtim ritueller Zaiib.erhraft : 
Vedische Mythologie (1910), p. 61. 
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The passages adduced in this regard are far from support- 
ing the idea that at one time brahman, m da said, bar his 
meant very much the same thing. In Rv. ii. 18-7 mama 
brahmendra ydhy achd the suggestion that brahman 
might be the same as barhis is sufficiently disproved by 
the next line jmrutrd hi. mharyo babhutha^ Clearly 
brahma denotes the prayer of the singer, vrhich is to bring 
to his offering Indra as against the claims of other 
devotees. It is indeed admitted that the sense may be 
‘‘ Zauberlied,’’ an admission which is based on the 
conviction.® that in the Rgmda all sacrifice is magic, all 
prayers are spells. This view of religion is doubtless 
common, but perhaps rather old fashioned. The concep- 
tion that man originally was a magician, whose conversion 
to a sense of dependence on external powers, and therefore 
to religious reverence, was due to proof that magic might 
fail, is rather naive. Magic and religion may be 
inextricably combined in any man’s belief, but there is no 
reason to suppose that either springs from the other,, and 
the’ belief that, the priests of the Rgveda were magic 
workers, instigated by craving -for Daksinas, is probably a 
wholly one-sided way of looking on their ' activities. 
There is at present a certain inability among disillusioned 
modern thinkers to envisage the nature of prayer and the 
relation of him who prays to the object of prayer. It 
seems unreal and irrational, and it is tempting to replace 
it by the simple formula of magic, but the tendency is due 
to a false and narrow psychology which ignores the higher 
elements in thought. 

Other passages adduced equally lend no aid to the 
theory that Brahman has ever the sense of barhis. In 
Rv. vii. 28 T we have again the invitation to come to our 
Brahman, followed by the quite decisive words vigm cid 
dhi tvd vihavanta martdh, showing that what is meant is 


Brahman, pp. 83 — 5. 
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prayer, not strew. In Rv. iii, 8-2 the sacrificial post is 
described as brahma vanvano ajamm suvlram, and it is 
an impossible tour de force to imagine that here the grass 
wound round the post is meant. More interesting is the 
suggestion^ that hrahmamrm is to be explained as 
brahmmli sahci carati, the reference being to the girdle of 
muhja grass, which is the characteristic sign of the 
initiated youth. It is an ingenious, but no doubt unten- 
able, suggestion, for a more plausible sense and construc- 
tion can be easily worked out. When in Rv. vii. 35*7 
soma and brahma are combined, it is the most natural 
thing in the world, the one is the material offering, the 
other the prayer. So in Rv. i. 104 the combination of 
brahma and yajnam is not “ spell ” and '' sacrifice,” but 
prayer ’’ and ‘‘ sacrifice.” The meaning is seen clearly 
in such a passage as Rv. i. 4.7*2 Kamdso mm brahma 
krnvanty adhmre tesdm su grnutam hamm. The sense 
is not “ magic rite,” but, as hamm shows, simply 
" prayer,” the sound of which is to be heard. When we 
find brahmand mndamdnah Rv. i. 24*11 the plain sense is 
praise ” including prayer, not '' spell.” It is a 
complete misunderstanding of early thought to ignore the 
fact that prayers can strengthen the gods; when in 
Rv. viii. 62*4 we have d ydhi hrnavdma ta Indra brahmdni 
mrdhand, there is no need to suppose that magic .rites are 
meant rather than prayers. If Atri (Rv. v. 40*6) frees 
the sun from the darkness of eclipse it may as well be by 
prayer as any spell, and Vasistha’s deeds (Rv, vii. 18*4; 
33*3) like those of Vi^vamitra (Rv. iii, 53, 12 and 13), in 
favour of his patrons may just as well have been 
accomplished by the efficacy of his prayers as by spells. 
Neither, in the view of modern science, could have any 
effective result, and we have not the slightest reason to 
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auppose that the Indian mind was devoted to spells, to 
the exclusion of prayer. There were doubtless then as 
now two types of mind, those who believed that the divine 
could be affected by elaborate ritual of magic type, and 
those who upheld the power of supplication not to compel 
but to persuade the divine grace. 

It would serve no purpose to go over all the passages 
adduced; when hrahma kr is found, it may well mean 
" offering prayer ” and not “ performing magic rites/' 
and in many passages the choice of the rendering must 
remain doubtful, for it is not disputed that there is magic 
beside religion in the Rgveda, while in the Atharva-veda 
we may often render Brahman simply by “ charm.” Nor 
is it doubtful that the Brahmana texts indicate that the 
magic view of religion was prevailing among those 
responsible for these works. But that helps us little to 
determine the earlier sense of Brahman. Dogmatism in 
face of the counter dogmatisms above discussed is unwise, 
but there seems much to be said for the old fashioned idea 
that the essential meaning of Brahman in the Rgveda is 
drawn from the higher side of man’s nature, and that it 
denotes the devotion in man which expresses itself in 
prayer. Brahman then denotes these subjective and 
objective sides of one idea, the feeling and its expression. 
Hence it is easily used for the holy texts, a meaning which 
Dr. Griswold^” and Professor Oldenberg’^^ recognise as 
fundamental in the Rgmda. 

From this personal sense, how are we to pass to the 
cosmic force of the term It is natural to base this upon 
the importance of the sacred text or in its lower sense the 
spell; what accomplishes divine grace, or compels the 

Brahman: a Study in the History of Indian FJiilosophv 

aooo). ^ 

GN. 1916 pp. 715 ff. 

1=^ Keith, Religion, and Philosofhy of the Veda, ii, 441 — 5. 
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gods, can be regarded by the priestly mind as the vital 
element in the world, and becomes the term to express the 
cosmic essence. But it is not improbable that a psycbo- 
jogical element of the highest importance is also operative. 
It must be remembered that in devotion the experience of 
mystics points unmistakably to the sense of unity with the 
divine, however difficult it is to formulate this conception. 
It is possible, therefore, that the term for devotion shouid 
come to be applied to that essence with which the devotee 
is united in the devotion, and that Brahman should 
acquire the sense of " holy power,” which appears to me 
to be very common in the Brahmanas. That explains also 
simply the employment of the term in these texts for the 
Brahman class. They are the living embodiments of the 
holy power, just as the Ksatriyas embody the Ksatra, 
“ ruling power.” 

Professor Charpentier^® is well aware of the difficulty 
of developing from the use of Brahman as “ spell ” the 
cosmic sense. He suggests that there is a transition in 
the use of Brahman occasionally as “ Zauberwesen.” 
But the evidence for such a use is minimal, and far from 
cogent. When we are told in Ev. x, 61-7 of the incest of 
Prajapati, the text continues 'janayan brahma 

(leva mstos fatim mata'pam nir ataksa^ It is suggested 
that the gods are described as producing a magic being, 
namely the dread Rudra, here described as Vastospati. But 
the point of the verse is lost in this rendering; the word 
svadhyo is significant; the gods applied the holy pover 
that is within them, and so created Vastospati; whether 
Rudra here be thought of or not, matters little. Similarly 
there can be no reason to suppose that in the assertion 
(TS. V. d44) that the krs'mjina is the symbol {rufa) of the 
Brahman we have any reference to a “ Zauberwesen.” 


'Brahman f pp. 133'— T. 
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It is plain that the sentence merely means that the black 
a,iitelo]3e skin is a characteristic of the Brahman class, 
the incorporation of the holy power. 

It is easy on this understanding of the term to under- 
stand the term Brahmacariii. It does not denote one who 
]3ractises abstinence or celibacy, meanings which Brahman 
cannot have; it means one who practises holiness, one 
who busies himself about the holy power, or who walks in 
the path of holiness. Whether the compound is to be 
resolved brahma or hrahmand carati matters nothing to 
the sense. What is practically impossible is to suppose 
that this obviously far from early term maintains a 
meaning of Brahman which admittedly can be conjured 
only for other instances where the word is used. 

Ill, Since the views above rejected were expressed 
a still more revolutionary doctrine has been propounded, 
which allows room for acceptance of the doctrine of 
Professor Charpentier. M. Dumdzil devotes a study, 
Flamen-Brahma'n}'^ to establishing the existence of a root 
hkelgh whence can be derived brahman, barhis, barha, 
‘tail of a peacock,’ ufabar liana, ‘ mattress,’ in Latin 
flamrn, and in Greek fharmahos, applied to a scapegoat, 
‘phctrmakon, ‘ remedy.’ The root in question would have 
a religious, magic meaning, which he does not undertake 
to determine. Now as regards comparison with flamen 
there is the authority of so good an authority as 
Kretschmer for its possibility.^'"’ It is, of course, object- 
ed that, if -flag-ma gives flamma, then flag-men would 
not be represented by flamen; on the other hand Vergil i an 
manuscripts have the form flammen, which would be in 
order. The comparison with pharmakos, phdrmakon, 
assuming that the words are the same — the Ionian poets 

Annales du MusSe Guimet, Li (1936). _ 

15 EinleiUmg, p. 127, Of. -Mejlletj Bistoire de, la lanqne 
latine, p. 78, ■ ’ ■ ' 
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have a long a in fharmahos, and the Attic short a may be 
due to the analogy of the neuter — is untenable as a matter 
of strict comparison. M. DumeziB® naturally takes 
refuge in the contention that we have in Indo-European 
unaccountable divergences in words which must be 
ultimately the same as in the word for ‘ liver/ Sanskrit 
'pUha, Greek s'pUn, Latin lien, Irish selcj, Lithuanian 
hluzms, and so on. The difficulty of this argument is 
obvious. Where there is essentially sameness of meaning, 
we may have to accept, despite difficulties, identity of 
origin for words; where there is no immediate sameness 
of meaning and divergence of form, we are not entitled 
to seek to reconstruct sameness of signification on the 
assumption of ultimate identity of the words. 

M. Dumezil’s effort to find sameness of signification 
rests on a reconstruction of religious beliefs. Fascinated 
by Sir J. Frazer’s evidence in The Golden Bough of the 
connection between the king and vegetation and the death 
of the king to revive life in nature, he stresses the legend 
of Cunahpepa as suggesting the former practice of slaying 
the son of the king or a substitute. With this he connects 
the accounts of victims treated as kings before sacrifice, 
and so evolves the theory that the Brahmans achieved 
their historical position, as originally the substitutes for 
the royal victim, treated for a time as royal, and thus 
made equivalent in value to the king for sacrificial 
purposes. The actual sacrifice would be performed, to 
judge from the Gunah^epa legend, by other future victims 
of whom there would be a number, since the kingly 
sacrifice is needed to counter famine, epidemic among 
men and beasts, and perhaps periodically to strengthen 
the life of nature, Gradually, actual sacrifices cease to 
claim human victims; the .Brahman, however, sacratus et 
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mcrans, the recognised mediator between men and 
siipernatiiral powers, has secured his position and the 
caste is established. He had already drawn to himself 
concern with other sacrificial rites; he is the living 
aspect of those magic practices which are in some measure 
his equivalent, since they are called Brahman in the 
neuter; both are remedies to secure good. From this 
history we can understand the relation of the Brahmans 
and the Ksatriyas in Indian history. The former claim, 
the latter concede, pre-eminence, but it is never carried 
into actuality ; this is a reminiscence of the time when the 
real king and the fictive king, the permanent and the 
temporary substitute, coexisted as indispensable to each 
other, but the substance of authority rested with the 
former, while the latter was accorded in theory higher or 
coequal rights. Further, the original character of the 
Brahman explains the position assigned in the texts^^ to 
the Brahman priest in the narrow technical sense at the 
sacrifice. Thereat he neither acts nor speaks, but 
watches its course, prepared to intervene to remedy errors. 
But he obtains half the sacrificial gifts. Does this not 
denote that, unlike the other priests, he is consubstantial 
with the sacrifice which he himself once was ? Moreover, 
in the famous Purusa hymn, Rgveda, x, 90, we have in 
mythical form a reflex of the ancient rite of the slaying 
of the king, transformed into a picture of the creation 
of the universe, and of the Brahman as the highest of the 
castes, from the sacrifice of Purusa, who is none other 
than the Brahman par excellence.^® 

All this is admirably ingenious, but its weakness 
becomes obvious when the foundation . on which the 
structure is based is closely scrutinised. What is the 
evidence for the death of a royal victim to revive the life 

Keith, op. cit. i, 296, 297. 
js Op, cit. pp. 86 — 96, 
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of nature? The Cunali^epa legend says nothing of the 
kindA^ It is simply absurd as it stands; the king anxious 
for a son promises to slay him in return. If the story is 
not a priestly imagining, it points rather to the type of 
legend where the death of a son is offered as the price of 
some greater boon. There is not the slightest trace of 
the idea that the king must periodically be slain or some 
member of his house in lieu. Rohita seeking a substitute, 
of course, falls into the normal pattern of substituted 
victims, and Varuna’s acceptance of a Brahman as a more 
than worthy equivalent follows immediately from the 
Brahman authorship, without any need to appeal to 
fictive kings, of whom Vedic literature has no trace. No 
further evidence is afforded by the treatment in the 
Apvamedha of an Atreya as a scapegoat; the suggestion 
that he was originally killed has no support in the texts, 
still less the idea that he was a representative of the king, 
who originally was offered to Varuna, the rite ultimately 
going back to mere slaying of the king as nature magic. 
The Purusamedha-® is of no value as evidence; it is clearly 
a hypothetic rite, built by the Sutra makers on the 
A^vamedha ; of an actual offering of Brahmana or 
Ksatriya therein the Brahma^as have no hint. No value 
whatever attaches to the tale of Mann’s proposed sacrifice 
of his wife, found in the MaitrWyanlya Samhitd^^ and 
elsewhere. To deduce from it the view that the king was 
at one time compelled to sacrifice his wife is a mere flight 
of imagination, as is the further suggestion that India’s 
action, related in the Kathaha SamhitW^^ in slaying the 
two Brahmans who advised Manu’s evil deed, reflects the 


19 Keith, op, cit. i, 262, 26B, 282, 283; Rigveda-Brdhmana.s', 

pp. 61 ff. ' 

20 Keith, op. cit. i, 347-348. ' ' 
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offering of Brahmans as substitutes. We certainly do 
not need this theory to explain the high rank of Brahmans 
or their entertainment by kings which brings the latter 
the profits set out in the Rgvedar^ The position of the 
Brahman priest at the sacrifice is naturally explained by 
his later introduction into the rites, and his claims for a 
special share of the gifts were no doubt essentially based 
on his magic powers. The sacrifice of Purusa is of much 
disputed origin the theory suggested by M. Dumezil is 
far from being the most probable. 

The effort to find a parallel development through 
which the Roman Flamen, originally a victim substituted 
for the King, became the flamen sacronm 'po'puli Romani 
seems wholly unsuccessful. The endeavour to connect 
him with human sacrifice has to rest on the presence of 
his wife as a spectator at the festival in May when 
scapegoats represented by dummies were hung up and 
finally thrown into the Tiber. The purificatory and 
rain-making, character of the rite is plain ; whether it was 
ever connected with human sacrifice is disputed and 
doubtful, but the Flamen has nothing to do with it, and 
it is a Vestal virgin who throws the dummies into the 
stream, the Flamen’s wife naturally attending. The only 
other point adduced is the assertion of Dion Cassius^® 
that in 46 B.C. Caesar sacrificed two soldiers, the 
sacrificers being the Pontifices and the priest of Ares, 
presumably the Flamen of Mars. It suffices to note that 
no other connection between this Flamen and human 
sacrifice is even hinted at, and Caesar’s action, if real and 
not a mere rumour put about by his critics, was plainly 
no proper sacrifice but a wholly abnormal proceeding. 

23 iv, 50, 8. 

2-^ Eoitli, op. cit. ii, 619“-21. 

2"> Warcle Fowler, The Roman. Festivals, pp. 111—21. 

20 XLIII, 24. 
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Needless to say, activity in sacrificing, had it been proved, 
would not in the least have pointed to the original sacrifice 
of the Flamen himself . 

In the relations of the Rex and the Flamen there is 
nothing whatever to suggest- sacrifice of the latter in lien 
of the former. M. Dumezil can only find it in the fact 
that the wife of the Flamen offers to Jupiter a ram in 
■regia, ‘ in the royal house,’ whence Jullian-' naturally 
suggests that the sacrifice may originally have belonged 
to the Rex or his wife. This accords excellently with the 
traditional origin-® of the Flamen, to share the sacrificial 
burden of the Rex, a fact which explains all those 
privileges which the Flamen shares with the historic Rex 
sacrificulus. 

M. DumeziFs further efforts to find essential parallels 
between Brahman and Flamen are inconclusive. 
Similarities between ancient priesthoods, Indian, Latin 
or Jewish are numerous, and there are many significant 
distinctions between Brahman and Flamen pointing to 
divergence of ideas. A Brahman does not cease to be 
one, if his wife dies nor does his wife play any part 
similar to that of the wife of the Flamen. The Flamen 
must marry a virgin, a Brahman may marry a woman 
even if she has had ten non-Brahman spouses before.^® 
The Flamen dialis may not spend a night outside the city ; 
wherever a learned Brahman is, there is a city. There 
is nothing whatever to prove original identity of the 
Brahman and Flamen. Nor is the case improved by 
referring to 'barMs and Avestan harasynan, the bundle of 
leaves held by the priest, which is compared with the 
twigs which, tied up, appear in the coiffure, the 


27 Article Flamen in Daremberg' and Saglio’s Dictiomia-ire, 
a, 1163a. 

28 Dumezil, op. cit. pp. 50, 51. 

20 Atharvaveda, v, 17, 8, 9. 
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characteristic part of the costume of the Flamen and his 
spouse. This remarkable view is supported by evidence 
of a Celtic taled^“ which relates the healing of the king of 
the Tuatha De Danann by the physician Dian Cecht, who 
supplies a silver hand to replace that lost in battle and 
also slays in anger his son Miach, who had been experi- 
menting with the hand. This, we are to believe, is a 
relic of sacrifice of a substitute necessary to restore the 
vigour of the king. From Miach's grave grow herbs of 
all kinds. This, we are assured, helps us to under- 
stand how the vegetation hardsimn of the Iranians can 
in essence be the same thing as the human Brahman of the 
Indians. The argument is hopelessly farfetched; the 
growth of herbs from the tombs of the dead is world-wide, 
and the link with barhis, the sacrificial strew, is simply 
non-existent. In the Pharmakoi rituals^^ of Athens, 
Kolophon, Abdera, and Marseilles, we have admittedly 
not a trace of connection with former kingship. We have 
simply rites of expulsion of evils and vegetation magic, 
Hellenic as opposed to non-Hellenic origin is wholly 
problematic, and we cannot say if the name used is really 
cognate with phdrmakon, or if it is a case of an Asianic 
word altered iDy folk etymology to accord with the well- 
known ■pMrmakon. That word itself seems to have 
absolutely nothing to do with Brahman, but to be cognate 
to Lithuanian bnriu, ' to practise magic. 

The new attempt, therefore, seems to fail as 
completely as those of Professors Hertel and Charpentier 
to throw fresh, light. Brahman, whether cognate or not 
with Old Irish hricht, ‘ spell,^ and Old Icelandic bmgr, 


30 MacCulloch, Myth, of All Races, iii, 25 — 8. 

31^ Gilbert Murray, The Rise of the Greek B'pic, Appendix A. 
32 "VYalde, V ergleichendes Worterhuch, ii, 161. Connection 
■with the root seen in Sanskrit bhar, bo that it would denote ‘ what 
the earth bears,’ * plant,’ is much less plausible. 
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' poetic seems naturally to denote prayer and the 

mental attitude which induces prayer. In this sense we 
may find a solution to the question of the original meaning 
of the divine name, Brhaspati. On the whole it is 
improbable that he is the “ lord of the high heaven ” the 
word seems a late formation, and probably denotes rather 
‘‘ lord of prayer, like Brahmanaspati , though conceiv- 
ably in either case the sense might be “ lord of holy 
power. In these issues where certainty is impossible, 
the claim to achieve it marks a failure to recognise the 
bounds to our knowledge set by the nature of our 
materials. When these limits to our knowledge are 
passed, for a scholar to feel certainty is legitimate, to 
demand acceptance of that certainty from others is 
unwise. 


33 Osthofl!, BB. xxiv, 113 ff. Cf. Walde, op. cit. ii, 172; 
Carnoy, Les Indo-Europeens, p. 236. 

3^ Ckarpentier, Brahman, p. 66. 

33 Cf. Macdonell, Vedic Header, p. 84. Wackernagel, Altind. 
Gramm, ii, 246, lias “ Herr der Opferkraft.’^ See Keith op. cit. 
ii, 488. 

33 Hopkins, Ethics of India, p. 85, holds that Brahman 
primarily denotes power, Init this is on the whole improbable. Of. 
his Origin and- Eiwlutlon of Religion, pp. 308, 309. 
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The word medhd is of frequent occurrence, especially 
in A^edic literature, and there does not seoni to he niuch. 
doubt about its meaning'. Monier AVilliains ti'anslates 
‘mental vigour, intelligence, prudence, wisdom’, eliminating 
the rendering ‘vitality, power, vigour’ given as tlie first one 
by Noth, An examination of the Eigveda passages where the 
word occurs shows that it is nowhere necessary to adopt 
the latter explanation. 

Medhd was evidently considered an important asset : 
1 . 18, 6 , sddasah pdtini...sam)n niedhdm aydsisam ‘1 have 
gone to the great Lord for gain and medhd II. 34. 7, tdm no 
data maruto...samm...7nedhdm, ‘give us, 0 Maruts, gain and 
medhd' ; V. 27. 4, dddad red santm yate dddan ^nedhdm 
rtdyate^ ‘ giving gain to him who goes w-ith a hymn, giving 
medhd to the pious ’j IX. 32. 6, asme dhehi ...sanim medhmn 
ufd srdvah ‘place with us gain, medhd and fame’. It will be 
seen that the wmrd is often found together with sayii and the 
two terms are also found continued in the other texts. In 
iX. 9. 9, sani is replaced by gam asvayn and svar is added .* 
pdvamdna 7ndhi h'dvo gam d&vam 7'dsi vtrdmit I sand medhdm 
sand svdh ‘0 Soma, thou givest great fame, cow and horse, 
possessed of heroes, give inedhd^ give light’. Here gdm 
asvam, with or without iravah^ looks almost like an explana* 
tion of sa-ni. Wealth and 777edhd were consequently associat- 
ed in the pious wishes. 

In several places medhd is connected with designations 
of the hymn or used to denote the hymn itself : I. 165. 14, d 
ydd.>-asmdfi calcri mdnydsya medh^., ‘since Manya’s 
medhd has brought ps hither’ IW 33* 10, ye hdr^ 

' m " ^ 
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m-edhayoktlia mddanta indrdya cahnih^ ‘who, revelling 
in medhd, in hymn, made the two bays for Indra’ ; 
Y. 42. 13, prd sU make suharandya medhtim girani 
bhare, ‘for the great well-protecting one, I bring forward my 
medhd, my soog’ ; VII. lOL 6, iyam maUh...ydm vam 
hdtrdrfi 'pariliinomi medhdyd^ ‘this mental product which I 
emit is an inyocation to you with medhd ’ ; VIIL 52. 9, stotiir 
medhd asrkmta, ‘the worshipper’s medlids Avere produced’ ; 
IX. 26. 3, tciTTi vedhdm medlidydhyan 'gcwamdnam cidhi dydvi 
‘that disposer, being purified, that urged with medhd towards 
heaven’ ; IX. 65. 16, rdjd medhdbhir lyate, ‘the king proceeds 
through medhds ; IX. 107. 25, ydvamdnd asr]c^ata...medhcim 
abhi p'ayd'nisi ca, ‘being purified they have been emitted 
towards the medhd and enjoyments.^ 

Finally medhd is ascribed to rta in VIIL 6. 16, ahdm id 
dhi fiMs ydri medham rtdsya jagrdbha 1 ahdrri surya ivdjani, 
‘as I have received from the father Truth’s medhd, I was 
born like the sun.’ 

It is evident that medhd is a mental force, which 
enables its possessor to handle the hymn and turn it to 
account as a means of acquiring gain and wealth, and that 
it is as valuable as riches themselves. ‘Insight’, ‘wdsdom’ 
and especially ‘prudence’ are English equivalents. It is 
apparently an abstract term, but such terms were generally 
conceived as forces with independent existence. And in an 
ancient pastoral society prudence would be highly valued 
and very important. 

This conception is certainly pre-Indian, derived from 
the period when Indians and Iranians had not finally 
separated. For w’^e apparently trace the same word with a 
similar original meaning on Iranian soil, where it was 
destined to play a great role. It must, so far as I can see, 
be identified with Avestan and Ancient Persian mazddh, 
but known from the compound Ahuramazda, the highest god, 
ytaihishta hagdndm, of the ancient Persians* 
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Tho usual translation of the designation Ahiiramazddh 
is ‘the Wise Lord’, mazddh being explained as a base ending 
in aJi^ corresponding to Indian as^ and meaning ‘wise 
connected with the verb mazdd, ^to take to heart’, ‘to mind’. 

Such a formation is no doubt possible ; cf. Skt. vedhas, 
Avestan vazdah, ‘leader’, ‘disposer’. Dut the inflexion of 
the word in Iranian dialects points in another direction. 

In Avestan we have nom. mazdd<*mazd(Vi^ acc. mazdam 
dat. mazddi^ gen. mazdd. voc. mazdd. They are exactly 
parallel to forms such as noin. -shtd, acc. -shtam^ dat. shidi^ 
gen. -slitd of the d-base -shtd, ‘standing’. The natural 
inference is that mazdd is an old d-base and not an f/A-base. 

In Ancient Persian, it is true, we have the genitive 
mazddha^ wliich points to an a^-base. But then the 
Ancient Persian form Auramazdd is a later development, 
being no more, as in Avestan, two separate words, 
ahura and wazdd^ both inflected, and in the Odtkds more 
frequently arranged in the sequence mazdd 'alnira, but 
having become a single word, the name of a strongly 
personified god. And the long d of mazddka shows that we 
have not before us an old inherited genitive of an «/^-base. 

Moreover, the word mazdd is also known from another, 
comparatively old, Iranian dialect, where it has been 
developed in quite a different way. In Saka the word 
urmaysda, i.e.j aiiramazddj means ‘Sun’, and it forms the 
nom, urmaysde<'^auramazddhj but the gen- urynaysddm 
and the nom. pb urmaysddna. In other words, the base is 
treated as ending in an and not in ah » 

Within Sanskrit itself we have an exact parallel to this 
double modification of an old d-base. In the word yanthd, 
path, we seem to have a very irregular inflection. In the 
singular wm find nom. panthdli, ace. panthdm and panthdnam^ 
gen. patJias^ etc., in the plural nom. panthdh^panthdmk diindc 
panthdnah^ acc. pathah^ instr. ^athihkii^. So far as I can 
see, the only satisfactory explanation of . this state of things 
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is that we have to do with a base loanthd, with the corres- 
ponding weak form before vowels path. Forms such 

as panlhctnam, panthdnah are due to a contamination with 
the inflection of a^^-bases such as adhvan^ while panthdsah 
owes its existence to the influence of themes ending in as, 
which Avould coincide Avith pantJia in the nom. sing. 

I tliink that we must assume a similar development in 
the case of Iranian mazdd. It is originally an d-base and if it 
is identical Avith Indian med/id, it must from the beginning 
be a feminine noun, meaning ‘ Avisdom’, ‘ prudence formed 
in the same Avay as the old Avord sraddhd, ‘faith’. And 
then the Iranian /^-termination must be secondary. 

The necessary inference is that medhd, mazdd, is an 
ancient Aryan term, denoting a mental form which was 
higlily valued as an important factor in the Aryan’s life. If 
he Avas filled Avith medhd he might hope to succeed in cattle- 
breeding and husbandry, just as ‘ vigour ’ was his support 
in fights and struggles. 

It is a well-known fact that the ancient Aryans looked 
on such apparently abstract conceptions as universal forces 
and almost as substances, which had their own independent 
existence, and which could be propitiated and utilised by 
human beings. In the Nirukta we read : ydca kdcti balakrtir 
Indralcarmaiva tat, ‘ wherever there is a mighty deed, that is 
Indra’s work ’. Here we still seem to feel the original 
conception of Indra : he is vigour personified. And Ave 
get the same impression from the frequent association of 
Indra’s name with wmrds such as narya, from the base nar, 
which is still at the present day used as a verb meaning ‘ to 
be able ‘ to be powerful ’ in Parachi^ Indra’s name has 
long ago been explained by Professor Jacobi^, as derived 
from this very base. 

^ (.xtiorg Morgens tierne, Indo- Aryan Frontier Languages^ 
Voi. I. Oslo 1929, p. 2T6; 

^ Kuhns Zeitsohrift, xxxi p, 316. . 
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In n, similar way Vamna and Mitra are rtasya gopau 
Truth’s herdsmen divine 'personifications of the notion 
and forces constituting rta. 

It is u priori not unlikely that ‘ prudence ’ was hypoB- 
tasized in a similar way. There is, it is true, scarcely any- 
thing in tlie Rigveda which points to sucli a state of things. 
Medhd is usually spoken of more or less as a personal asset; 
though YIIL 6. 10 connects it with fte. But then our gene- 
ral impression of the conditions prevailing in the period 
represented by the Rigveda is that ‘vigour ' then played a 
greater rule than ‘ prudence’. 

The state of things seems to have been different in the 
pastoral and agricultural milieu to which Zarathushtra 
belonged. Vigour and physical power there was, but sucli 
forces were more dangerous than beneficent for the common 
people, whose chief aim was peaceful husbandry. Their higher 
ideals were apparently better covered by notions such as 
drmaiti^ or, more correctly, aramati^ thought/ vohu 

manah^ ‘good mind/ awdrdtdt, ‘freedom from death’, 
haurmtdt ‘ health ’, etc. And here mazdd^ ‘ prudence 
probably also had its place. 

Similar forces are also sometimes spoken of as semi- 
divine powers in the Rigveda; aramati {Avestan drmaiti)^ 
amimati ‘ consent adUi ‘ infinity’, sraddhd^ ‘ faith, etc. 
But hala ‘ vigour ’ and similar forces are much more promi- 
nent to the mind. 

Zarathushtra’ s system is in full agreement with the 
state of things we have assumed for his surroundings. Most 
of his moral and religious conceptions were no doubt taken 
from the prevailing notions of his people. But his system 
bears a strongly personal stamp, and it seems probable that 
his own inspiration prompted him to proclaim mazdd as the 
highest principle, as the Lord Mazda, mazddh ahuro or 
ahiiro mazddh. He rejected the worship of the daevas, the 
deified physical forces in life and the universe, and took his 
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stand, on another conception of dirinity, which also belongs 
to the ancient Aryan period, the conception covered by the 
term as/ov/, ‘ lord of which the eternal rta ‘ truth and 
established order formed a prominent part. 

It is probable that even in the Aryan period people had 
begun to believe in a single, highest, asura. We may draw 
that inference from a comparison of the asura Varuna, the 
great Samrdj\ and Ahnramazda, the sole god. But we have 
not the slightest indication to the ejffect that this great god 
was designated as inedhas^ mazdah. It seems more probable 
that this combination is due to Zarathushtra. He singled 
out mazdd^ ‘prudence’, among the mental and moral forces 
which were felt to be the surest assets in daily life, charac- 
terized it as the Lord, and so the god Ahuramazda became 
the only one. And this led to tnazdd itself being conceived 
as a god, and the masculine nominative termination h was 
added. 

If I am right, we seem to be justified in drawing the 
conclusion from the occurrence of the name Mazdaha in an 
Assyrian inscription of the eighth century B.O.j that Zara- 
thushtra cannot belong to the sixth. 



THE DATE OF TlVAEADEVA 


Prof. V. V. Mirashi, M.A., 

Morris College, Nag fiiT. 

The date of Tivaradeva has till now remained an 
unsolved problem of ancient Indian history. While 
editing the Kiidopali plates of Maluibhavagiipta 11 
Prof. Kielhorn remarked, “ The Rlajim copperplate 
inscription of Mahasiva Tivaradeva undoubtedly belongs 
to about the middle of the eighth century.”^ This date 
has been accepted by other scholars like Dr. D. R-. 
Bhandarkar,^ Prof. R. D. Banerjee® and R. B. 
Dr. HiralaP without further examination. As the date 
of Tivaradeva forms the central pivot on which turn the 
dates of not only the Somavaih^i kings of Kosala 
(Chhattisgarh) and Orissa, but also those of Vishnu- 
kundin, Sarabhapura and Sailodbhava Kings, who were 
connected with him in some way or other, it is necessary 
to examine the question in the light of new evidence that 
has recently become available. 

Prof. Kielhorn assigned the above date to Tivaradeva 
on the evidence of palaeography, language and style.® 
Only two charters of Tivaradeva have been discovered till 
now — the Rajim plates edited by Dr. Fleet® and the 
Baloda plates edited by Dr. Hultzsch.'^ Both these 

1 Ep. Ind. IV p. 258. 

2 Ep. Ind. XVIII p. 240. 

3 History of Orissa VoL I pp. 204 and 225. 

-I Ep. Ind. XI p. 185. ' 

5 Ind. Ant. XVIII p. 180. , , ; . 

6 Griipta Inscriptions Hoii 81.- ; : > . 

7 Ep. Ind. VII p, 102. 
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charters are inscribed in box-beaded characters which 
closely 1 ‘esemble those of the Vakataka and Sarabhapura 
kings. When Prof. Kielhorn wrote the relation of 
Vakataka and G-upta kings was not known. He, there- 
fore, accepted Dr. Fleet’s identification of Maharaja- 
dhiraja Devagupta, the maternal grand-father of the 
Vakataka king Pravarasena II, with Devagupta of 
Magadha, the son of Adityasena, mentioned in the Deo 
Barn ark inscription*’ and assigned the Dudia plates of 
Pravarasena II to the beginning of the 8th century and 
Balaghat plates of Prithvlshena and the Pajim plates 
of Tivaradeva to the second half of the same 
century.® 

Since then the Poona and Piddhapur plates of 
Prabhavatigupta have definitely proved that Maharaja- 
dhiraja Devagupta was none other than Chandragupta II. 
The Vakatakas were thus contemporaries of the Early 
Gupta Kings and their records must, therefore, be refer- 
red to the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian Era. 
As stated above they are inscribed in box-headed 
characters. The plates of Tivaradeva which are also 
incised in similar characters can no longer be referred to 
the 8th century on paleeographic grounds. 

Nor is the evidence of language and style in favour 
of the late date. The charters of Tivaradeva are, indeed, 
composed in a style of high flourish, full of long 
compounds and puns/® but so are those of many kings of 
Valabhi who flourished in the sixth and seventh centuries 


^ Gupta Inscriptions, Introduction p. 16. 
9 Ep. Ind. IX p. 270. 
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A.DJ^ We must, therefore, look elsewhere for a more 
reliable evidence for fixing the date of Tivaradeva,. 

From several inscriptions found at Bha,nda.k and 
Sirpiir, we get the following genealogy of the Soiuavaihsi 
Kings of Kosala (Chhattisgarh)’-® : — 

UDAYANA 
I ' 

1 


r 

Indrabiila 


r' 

Nannadeva 


Maha^iva 

Tivaradeva 


Is'anadeva 

1 


Name not preserved. 


( 1 ) ( 2 ) 


(3) (4) 

Biiavadeva 
Hanakesari. 


Ohandragupta 

?]arshagnpla rn* Vasata 

I (daughter of Suryavarman 
King of Magadha) 


MahasTvagupta Ranakesann 

Balarjuna 

From the Sirpur stone inscription of the time of 
Mahasdvagupta Balarjuna, we learn that Balarjuna's 
mother Vasata was the daughter of Biiryavarman ‘ who 
was born in the spotless family of the Varman Kings 
great on account of their supremacy over Magadha.’^® 
There is no king of this name in the dynasties of Magadha 


Compare for instance 

etc. in the description of Dhruvasena II of Valabhi — Botad 
Plates G. E 310 (-629-630 A, D.). 

12 E.. B. Hiralal, List of Inscriptions in 0. P. and Berar, 
second Ed. p. 103. ^ 

Cf. JTir^rf^srJTfcit ^ 

fr%lRi ITcfl I 

gcft TfTrr=^ 

JTTT 11. ®p. lud. Vol. XT, 191, 
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except the Maukhari prince Snryavarmaii whose Haralia 
stone inscription, incised in the reign of his father 
Tsanavarman, is dated (Mialava) Sahivat 611 (555 A.D.). 
The name of this prince is not known from other records 
of the M'aukharis, A's Stiryavarman is called King in 
Sirpiir stone inscription above referred to, he may have 
sacceeded his father and ruled for a short time, though 
being a collateral his name is not mentioned in the records 
of his brother or his descendants. Chandragupta, the 
grandfather of Mahasivagupta Balarjuna was thus a 
contemporary of Suryavarman and flourished probably 
from 550 to 570 A.D. and his elder brother Tivaradeva 
from 530 to 550 A.D. 

The date thus arrived at for Tivaradeva is corroborat- 
ed by the evidence afforded by the records of Vishnu- 
kundin Kings. After examining all the available 



charters of these kings Mr. Dinesh Chandra Sarcar has 
given the following genealogy^^ : — 

VIKRAMAHENDRA 

■ ' ' .1 

Maharaja Govindavarman 
1 

Maharaja Madhavavarman I 
(Years 3? and 40 ?) 


Devavarman Manohannabhattaraka (Raja) Vikramendra- 
1 varraan I 

Madhavavarman II (Maharaja) Indravarman 

(Year 17 ?) (Year 27) 

■I 

Maharaja Vikrmendravarman II 
(Year 10) 

Maharaja Miadhavavarman I was the most powerful 
King of the dynasty. He is described in his as well as 
his successors’ records as one who had performed a 
thousand (Agnishtoma) sacrifices and eleven asvamedhas 

Indian Historical , Quarterly Vol. IX p. 278. 

Pulomburu Plates of Madhavavarman, Journal of Andhra 
His. Bes. Society Vol. VI p. 20, 
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(Horse Sacrifices). He is also described in his plates as 





J,e., one who delighted the hearts of (or sported in 
company of) the best ladies in the mansions of the city of 
Trivara. This expression has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. Dr. Hultzsch took it to mean that Madhava- 
varman I lived at Trivaranagara but he could not identify 
the city. It seems clear, however, that Trivaranagara 
means the city of Trivara, i.e., Tivaradeva, King of 
Mahakosala. But then what does the above expression 
signify? It cannot mean that Madhavavarman married 
a lady from the family of Tivaradeva; for the expression 
refers to a number of ladies in the mansions 

of the city of Trivara whom he delighted. Besides 
Madhavavarman is not known to have married any lady 
from the family of Tivaradeva. On the other hand 
he is said to have married a Vakataka princess, whose son 
Vikramendravarman is described in his son’s charter as 
one who adorned both the families of the Vishnukundins 
and Vaka^kas. We must, therefore, take the expression 
to refer to Madhavavarman’s victory over Tivaradeva. 
Tivaradeva was a powerful King. He describes himself 
in his charters as ‘ one who attained 

suzerainty over the whole Kosala country.’ A' victory 
over such a great king must be a source of pride to 
Madhavavarman. Hence we find it referred to again and 
again in his inscriptions, much in the same way as 
Pulakesin the Second’s victory over Harsha, the lord 
paramount of North India, is mentioned in the records of 
his descendants. The idea that a victorious king 

1® Ipur Plates of Madhavavarman, Ep. Ind. XVII p. 234. 

in the Chikkulla Plates, 
Bp. Ind. Vol. IV p. 1 93. Also cf. in the 

Ramatirtham plates, Ep. Ind. XII p. 1,33* ‘ > 
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captivates the hearts of young ladies of the enemy’s city — 
nay even of the enemy’s family — occurs sometimes in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit literature.’^ It would not, there- 
fore, be wrong to suppose that Madhavavarman I van- 
quished Tivaradeva. In any case, he was his 
contemporary. 

When did this MMliavavarman flourish ? His 
Pulomburu plates’” record that when he crossed the 
Godavari to conquer the eastern region, he donated the 
village Pulomburu in the Guddavadivishaya to Siva- 
sarman, the son of Damasarman and grandson of Rudra- 
sarman of the Gautama gotra and Taittiriya Sakha on 
the occasion of a lunar eclipse which occurred on the full 
moon day of Phalguna. Again the Pulomburu plates^” 
of the Eastern Chalukya King Jayasiihha I, which were 
discovered along with the above plates of Madhava- 
varman, record the grant of the same village to Rudra- 
sarman, the son of Sivasarman and grandson of Dama- 
^arman, of the Gotama gotra and Taittiriya Sakha. 
From the details given above it is quite clear that Siva- 
sarman, the donee of Madhavavarman’s plates, was the 
father of Rudrasarman who received the village from 
Jayasiiiiha I. It seems that Rudrasarman, who is called 
‘ purvagraliarika ’ (former owner of the donated village) 

Eajasekluira’s Viddliasalahlianjika lY, 8. The King of Mnrala 
wa.s an opponent of Yuvarajadeva I. See my article in tlie Annals 
of the Bhandarkar Institute XI p. 369. (jf. also 

RqRT !l v. 1069 Gaudavaho 
II) 

10 Journal of the Andhra Historical Society VI, p. l7. 

^0 Ep. Ind. XIX p. 264. ■ ' 
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lost possession of the village in the troublous times due to 
the invasions of Pulakesin II in the beginning of the 
seventh century A. I). He, therefore, seems to have made 
representations to Jayasiiiiha I some time after peace and 
order had been established in the Kingdom and received 
the Agrahara village again from him. 

If we calculate the interval between the reigns of 
Madhavavarman I and Jayasimha I, we find that a period 
of about sixty years must have elapsed between these two 
rulers. Mjadhavavarmaii’s Pulomburu plates are dated in 
the 40th year of his reign. They were, therefore, issued 
towards the close of his reign. He seems to have ruled 
over an extensive empire, for he performed as many as 
eleven asVamedhas. Three of his sons are known from 
inscriptions. 1. Devavarman, 2. Mailchannabhattaraka-^ 
and 3. Vikramendravarman. As Madhavavarman had 
a long reign of more than forty years, none of his sons 
seems to have succeeded him.^’’^ In any case we do not 
know of any plates issued by them. Madhavavarman II, 
the grandson of Madhavavarman I, who calls himself the 
lord of Trikuta and Malaya mountains, seems to have held 
possession of the western provinces after the death of 
Madhavavarman I, while another grandson Indravarman 
seems to have succeeded him in the East. His plates are 
dated in the 27th regnal year. He is not likely to have 
reigned much longer for his son Vikramendravarman is 
said to have come to the throne when he was a mere boy.^^ 


21 I have accepted the view of Mr. D. 0. Sarkar (I.H.Q. IX 
p. 275). 

22 The name of this prince occurs towards the end of the 
Ipur plates (First Set), Ep. XVII p. 334. None of Ids 
descendants are known. 

23 It is noteworthy that no royal titles are prefixed to their 
names even in the records of their sons. 

JTRs-! 
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Vikranieudra.varman’s plates were issued in liis tenth 
regnal year. The reigns of Indravannan and his son thus 
cover a little more than 37 years. As no successor of 
Vikramendravarman is known, he seems to have been 
dethroned by Pulakesin II, who placed his brother 
Kubjavishnuvardhana in charge of the Eastern province. 
He reigned for about 18 years (615 — 633 xA.D.). As the 
Pulomburu plates of Jayasiihha I referred to above are 
dated in the fourth regnal year, we can calculate the 
interval between the two sets of Pulomburu plates as 
follows : — 


Indravannan 
Viikrainendravarman 
Vishnuvar dhana 
J ayasiihha 


27 years. 
10 years. 
18 years. 
5* years. 


60 years. 

As Madhavavarman I, Indravarman and Vikrmendra- 
varman may have continued to reign for some years after 
their respective plates were issued, this figure may have 
to be increased by about ten years, i.e., a period of about 
seventy years may have elapsed between these two gifts. 
It appears that Sivas'arman was a young man, say 25 to 
30 years of age, when he accompanied Madhavavarman in 
his expedition to the east and received his charter on the 
bank of the Godavari while his son Rudrasarman was 
an old man of fifty or sixty, when he regained the lost 
Agrahara village from Jayasimha. Now Jayashhha 
issued his plates in circa 637 A.D. Deducting 70 years 
from this we get c. 567 A.D. as the approximate date of 
Madhavavarinan’s plates. We find that there was a 
lunar eclipse in the month of Phalguna in 565 A.D. This 
may, therefore, be accepted as the date of Madhava- 

* Agreeing' with Mr. Soma^ekhara Sharina I read tlie 
liumerical symbol in Jayasimba’s Pnlonibnru plate.s as 5. 
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varmaii’s plates. As these plates were issued in his 4;()th 
regnal year, we may aceept 525-568 as the probable 
duration of Madhavavarman’s reign. We have fixed 
above 530 to 550 A.D. as the da,te for Tlvaradeva on the 
evidence of the Sirpur in.scription, which we thus hnd 
corroborated by the date of Madhavavarman, who, as 
described in his charters was a contemporary of 
Tlvaradeva. 

We must next proceed to consider the arguments 
advanced by some scholars to corroborate Kielhorn's date 
for Tivara. (1) Rai Bahadur Dr. Hiralal places the 
Sirpur Laxman Temple inscription of Tivaradeva’s 
brother’s grandson Mahasivagupta Balarjuna in the 
eighth or ninth century A.D.“‘^ But the characters of the 
inscription are decidedly earlier. R. B. Hiralal himself 
has drawn attention to what he calls the antiquated forms 
of the letters er, The forms of 

Z, and ^ show that it must be placed earlier than the 
8th century. They closely resemble the letters in the 
Ganjam plates of the time of Sasahka (dated 619-620 
A.D.). It would not therefore be wrong to refer it to the 
first half of the 7th century A.D. 

(2) The Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha I (Saka 
Saihvat 793) mention that Govinda III first encountered 
and defeated Nagabhata and Chandragupta when he 

25 Agreeing* with Mr, B. 0. Sarkar I have identified Mudhava- 
varmaii of Puloiulniini plates with Madliavavarman I mentioned 
in tlio Chikkulla and Tpiir plates (Tirst tjet) on the ground of 
vsimilarity of description. M. J. Biibreuil who distinguishes 
between them places Madhavavarman about 450 A.B. Tlio 
tradition in the SthalamahMmva of SrT Paryata on which he 
relies is worthless for historical purposes (Ancient History of the 
Deccan p. 73). Prahhavatigupta was not known as Chandravati 
and was moreover a devotee of Vishnu and not of Siva. See her 
Itiddliapur plates. If Madhavavarman I owed his throne to a 
Vakataka prince, it must be to Harishena (C. 600 — 530) wbo 
conqiiered tbe Andbra country. dPlie Vakataka princess whom he 
married was probably Harishena’s own daughter, 

26 Ep. Ind. XI p. 184, * ^ 
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etarted for digmjaya in the North. Dr. D. R. 
Rliandarkar who has edited these plates has identified 
Nagabhata with the well-known prince of that name in 
the Gurjara Pratihara dynasty, and Chandragupta with 
the brother of Tivaradeva. As the certain dates of 
Govinda III vary from 794 to 814 A.D. he places Tivara 
the elder brother of Chandragupta in the eighth century 
A.D. Prof. R. D. Banerjee also has supported this view. 

The identification proposed above is, however, open 
to serious objections. Chandragupta is not mentioned in 
the Sanjan plates as King of Kosala. As he was defeated 
along with Nagabhata of Gujerat he was probably a king 
of Central India. Besides, the same plates mention later 
on that Govinda III, after his victories in the North, 
returned to the Narmada and following its bank, acquired 
among others the country of Kosala, which he made his, 
servants enjoy. If Chandragupta whom he had already 
defeated had been a king of Kosala, it would have been 
redundant to mention that country again in the descrip- 
tion of his later conquests. 

(3) Many records of Sailodbhava kings mention a 
king named Trivara, with whom Madhava, a Sailodbhava 
prince allied himself to oust his elder relative Dharmaraja 
alias Manabhita from the throne.^*’ Both of them were 


ii 

Ep. Ind. Vol. XVIII, pp. 233 f. 

?rcr: JT??3:r^2:fr3'TqTcr; 5?r: l 

29 ^5^1^ 3[qfg:f^Trfijrg-ciqr 

?rr4 kkcft f^qqr^ sfkf: n 

Kondedda, Nirvina and Puri plates of Dharmaraja 
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defeated by Dharmaraja. MMhava was, thereafter, 
obliged to spend his last days at the foot of the Vindhya 
mountain, probably in the Kingdom of his ally Trivara. 
Rj, D. Banerjee, Chakravarti and others have identified 
this Trivara with King Tivaradeva of Chhattisgarh. 
The dates of Sailodbhava Kings are not yet settled. 
Their records are generally dated in regnal years. The 
only exception so far known for certain,®” is the Ganjam 
plates of Madhavaraja II, which were issued when the 
year 300 of the Gupta era 619-20) was current. 

R. D. Banerjee’s proposed identification of Madhavaraja 
II of the Ganjam plates (619-20 A.D.) with Sainya- 
bhita II alias Madhavavarman of Buguda plates is 
plausible.®^ Dharmaraja alias Manabhita, the grandson 
of Madhavavarman, who issued the Kondedda and Puri 
plates must therefore be referred to circa 650 — 675 A.D, 


Mr. Rajaguru reads Samvat 612 as the date of the Pxiri 
copper plates of Dharmaraja and refers it to the Saka Saihvat 
(J.B.O.E.S. Jane, 1930). This reading has been questioned by 
R. D. Banerjee (Hist, of Orissa, I p.^ 134). The first symbol 
appears to denote 300. In that case this date also would have to 
be referred to the Gupta era. 

®^ See the following genealogies : — 


Ganj'am Plates 
(6191620 A.D.) 


Kondedda, Nirvina and Puri 
Plates 


I I 

son (in hi.s farnily) 

son II (619-620 A. D.) son I 

(in his family) I 

son 11 alias 

son II alias 

son alias (defeated ^0^ and 


F, 13 
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The Characters of his plates support this conciiision, for 
they closely resemble the A'phsad stone inscription of 
Adityasena which is assigned to the last quarter of the 
seventh century. As seen above Dharniaraja was a 
contemporary of Tlvaradeva of Chhattisgarh. So 
Tivaradeva also must be placed in the latter half of the 
seventh century. 

This undoubtedly conflicts with the date 535 — -555 
A. I), proposed above for Tivaradeva on the evidence of 
paleography and historical references, for there is a 
difference of more than 125 years which cannot be satis- 
factorily accounted for. This later Tivara may have 
been a remote descendant of the earlier Tivara who was a 
contemporary of Vishnukundin MMhavavarman. We 
know of several instances of such repetition of names in 
the- dynasy of Somavaihsi Kings of Kosala and Orissa, 
to which Tivaradeva belonged. 

The date of Tivaradeva has also a bearing on those 
of Kings of Sarabhapura, but it would be better to discuss 
their relation in a separate article. 


The rliffic'ulty presented by the palaeography of Biignda plates 
1o -wliich E. ]). Bauerjee has referred (History of Orissa T, p. IbU) 
i.y not insurnionutable. While editing the Biignda plates 
Kieiliorn had drawn attention to the fact that the plates, on which 
the inscription is written,, originally bore another inscription, the 
letters of which- probably were beaten in to make room for the new 
inscription. If so, the new inscription may have been engraved 
on the plates later on, when the originar plates were lost or 
destroyed. " ’ ” 


DEOGARH IN MEDLEVAL TIMES 


(111 the light of a poem hy Amir Kh nsraii) 

Dr. M. Wahjd Mtrza, M.A., Pii.D., 

Reader in Arabic, Lucknow Univertilty, 

Very few cities in mediawtil Indian history Jittract 
our attention so forcilily and so consistently as does the 
fortress-city of Deogarh, or DcogJr’ as the Mohaminadan 
historians are fond of calling it. There was, of course, 
the capital of northern India, Delhi, with its kaliedos- 
copic career under successive dynasties and under various 
names, a city that conjured up before the hungry eyes of 
the trans-border hordes visions of palaces and gardens, 
of treasures untold, and of mighty kings reclining on 
gorgeous thrones each one of which cost the tribute of an 
empire. There was, too, the ancient city of Kannauj, 
the seat of ancient Hindu civilisation and grandeur and 
the home of the blue-blooded Brahmins, and several other 
important cities and towns that have figured more or less 
prominently in the history of that period. 

l^et Deogarh has, to my mind, more of romance and 
interest about it than most of those cities. The very fact 
of its being situated so far away from the northern 
political centres and yet attracting successive waves of 
invasion would show the peculiar charm it exercised on 
the minds of kings and princes, and it was this charm 
that in the later part of the so-called Pathan period 
tempted the able, though eccentric, monarch, Mohammad 
Tughlaq, to select it as the seat of his government and to 
try the disastrous experiment of making the whole popula- 
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tion of the three cities of Delhi^ move to it bag and 
baggage. 

But what was the secret of this peculiar charm? 
Was it the strong and inaccessible site of the city that 
made it a desirable possession for launching raids further 
south, or the rich and precious spoils contained within 
the strong walls of the fortress ? Mohammadan historians 
give glowing accounts of the immense wealth that fell 
into the hands of the invaders. Thus ‘Alauddin in his 
first raid on the city is said to have brought back with 
him six hundred ‘ mans'^ of gold, seven ‘ mans ’ of 
pearls, two ‘ mans ’ of diamonds, emeralds and rubies, 
a thousand 'mans' of silver, countless bundles of silk 
and other rich fabrics and numerous elephants and 
horses.^ This, even after making due allowance for the 
probable exaggeration on the part of historians fired with 
a zeal to glorify the exploits of the heroes of Islam, is 
sufficient to give an idea of the extreme affluence of the 
Deccan cities and of Deogarh particularly. One could, 
therefore, reasonably surmise that lust of plunder was 
the main attraction that drew the Mohammadan soldiers 
to Deogarh. 

But was that all? Did the Mohammadans just want 
to plunder and lay waste the rich country and found no 
more beauty and interest in it than does a dress-maker 
in the brilliant plumage of a bird of paradise or in the 
luxuriant coat of a silver-fox ? Did they not, on the 
other hand, feel a genuine admiration for Deogarh and 
wanted to possess and guard it with the sympathetic and 
loving concern of a father rather than with the gluttonous 


^ Siri, Jahanpanali and Dihll. See Ibn Battuta’s descrip- 
tion of the city (Defremery III, p. 146). 

^ ^ * inannds’ ; a * man ^ (Persian weij^lit) was equal to 

, ■* Firisbta: Lucknow (I. 06). Barni (p. 222 seq.) 1864. 
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greed of a cannibal? When Qutbuddin Mubarak Bbah 
named the city after his own name as Qutbabad/’ surely 
he was not fathering a place that had already been drain- 
ed of all its wealth and despoiled of all its resources. 
When again Mohammad Tughlaq, giving the city the 
happy title of Daulatabad (the Abode of Prosperity), 
adopted it as his capital, he could not have been moved 
to take that step by mere greed of plunder. 

I think, it was more the charm of the line culture 
and the high grade of economic and' social development of 
Deogarh that captivated the hearts of the Mohammadans, 
and fortunately we have, in the writings of the famous 
poet, Amir Khusrau, ample proof of the great admiration 
and genuine respect that the Mohammadans felt for the 
city. That poet in his voluminous compositions has 
given us very important and first-hand information about 
the political condition of India in his times, and that 
information has been proved to be strikingly accurate. 
Of Deogarh he speaks more than once and as we have 
reasons to believe that he visited the place himself, his 
narrative becomes all the more interesting, and it is the 
purpose especially of this paper to quote some of those 
interesting facts about Deogarh that one does not find in 
other contemporary historians but which serve to shed 

^ ISTo liistorian, strangely enough, has noticed this name, 
but Khnsraii says clearly in his poem in praise of Depgarh written 
after the reign of Mubarak ^ah (Nihdyat-ul-Kamdl, Brit. 
Mnsemn Ms. l^o. 25,807, fol. 459 b. seq.) : — 

See also Thomas’ Chronicle of the Pat^n Kings, pp, 179-180, 
where a gold coin of Mubarak reign is described^ the coin 

struck in 718 EC. bears the following legend 
(This coin was struck in, the fortress of Qytbabad). Thomas 
supposes Qntbabad to be a part of Delhi, hnt it is clear that the 
coin was struck at Deogarh which was a place of mintage in the 
time of Qntbuddm’s predecessors ai^, well as his successors, . ' 
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more light on the old civilisation of the Deccan than does 
anything else. 

When in 722 H. Ullngh Khan, later Mohammad 
Tughlaq, led an expedition to the south with the object of 
punishing Rudradeva® of Warrangal wdio had shown 
signs of refractoriness, he selected Deogarh as the centre 
of his operations. Khusrau seems to have accompanied 
that prince, and Deogarh appears to have captured the 
poet’s fancy. In a panegyric addressed to the prince on 
that occasion he describes its charms at great length, and 
it will not be out of place to give here translations of 
some of the passages.' 

“ Wonderful and auspicious city,” he says, “ the 
queen of the blessed realm which received the name of 
Qutbabad from the ‘ Pivot of the world. When infidelity 
prevailed here, people were tormented by demons and 
that is why the ancient Deo^'^ named it ‘ Deogir.’® Now 
that it has become the ‘ egg ’ of Islam no bird other than 
the phoenix of happy augur can take its birth in it. It 
would be no flattery to call it ‘ the garden of Eden ’ but 
I do not call it that lest it be confused with the paradise 
of Shaddad.^® The city was surely destined to become a 
paradise under Islamic rule, for why else has it been so 
carefully adorned? It is, perchance, due to hearing the 
fame of this city that Cairo has dipped her robe in indigo 

‘^Called ^ Luddardeo ’ by Khusrau aud other Moliammadan 
historians. , 

" Qutb"i-‘Alain, Le., Qxiibiiddlii Mubarak ^Thah, see ,sn,pr<i. 

‘ JJiv-i-hihan,' probably Mahadeo h meant. 

^ A cnrions interpretation . of the name. Deo or J)iv in 
Persian is a demon and gir is from Persian ‘ giriftan,’ to seize. 

10 Mythical king of South Arabia alluded to in the lioran 
and supposed to have built the ‘ garden of Eden,’ a presumptuous 
act for which he had to suffer drastic punishment. 
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(ntiy^ and Baghdad has split in two'- . . . The air here 
is so plea,saiit that it imparts a pleasure siinila,r to tliat 
promised to men of virtuous deeds, in the next world , . . 
How sluill [ describe its fruit ? It is the envy of tlie 
fruit of the whole world. There are the bniianas curved 
like the crescent-moon and as pleasant as the day of ‘Id. 
There is again the mango the sweetness of which delights 
every palate and which looks like a golden casket full of 
mill^ and honey and makes the mouth of the sugar-candy 
water . . . . There is, then, the wonderful leaf tambfil 
(betel) that intoxicates hearts with its pleasant taste . . . 

The city has so many pearls and precious stones lliat 
the ocean and the mines are now unable to produce any 
more. 

The fineness of its cloth is difficult to describe : the 
skin of the moon removed by Mars would not be so fine. 
One could compare it to a drop of water if that drop, 
contrary to nature, fell from the font of the sun. A' 
hundred yards of it can pass through the eye of a 
needle, so fine is its texture, and yet the point of a spear 
can pierce through it only with difficulty. It is so 
liaphanus and light that it seems as if one is wearing no 
dress at all but has merely smeared one’s body with pure 
water . . . 

The music is such that each stroke of the musician’s 
plectrum makes Venus cry, in jealous anguish, like her 
own harp. 

A pun on the word ‘ 'ml ’ Biat means indigo and is also 
the Arabic' form of the Nile, Dyeing' a garment in indigo would 
show inonrning. 

Alluding to Baghdad being divided into two portions. 

This is ‘ divgiri ’ or ^ deogirT,’ a very fine cloth of which 
Khusrau speaks at many places. He declares it to he finer than 
even the ‘ katfind a Persian fabric of phenomenal lightness that 
is said to he too delicate to hear even the moonlig’ht. Tie says in 
one of his maihnavis : y uiW aS (“ for deogwl is finer 

than the batan ”). 
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If I depict its inhabitants on the canvas, the pen of 
‘ the master ’ would derive inspiration from my painting 
.... In point of beauty they are all divine and of houri 
descent.” 

This is how Khusrau praises Deogarh. A more 
lavish enconium he has not deigned to bestow even upon 
Delhi that was given in his times the proud title of 
' Darul-Khilafat ’ (the seat of the Caliphate). Could we 
doubt the genuineness of his admiration and could we 
still say that it was nothing more than mercenary motives 
that took the Mohammadans to Deogarhd I do not 
think so. 


mahamahopadhyaya candpa 


Umesha Mishra, M.A., T3.Litt., Krwyatirfcha, 
Leetnrer in Samkrit, Unimrdty of AUahahad. 

It is a fact that even now a vast litei'atiire of Indian 
thought is lying in the dark unknown to the literary 
world. Except certain references either by contemporary 
or by later writers we do not know of several works and 
scholars of name and fame. Efforts in the field of research 
lead us to unearth every day some fresh material, frag- 
mentary though it may be, of almost forgotten schools of 
Indian thought. This is not merely true of the several 
schools of philosophy but of all the branches of learning 
some of which are practically lost to us. Of the several 
reasons why Indian literature suffered so much, a few are 
advanced here with reference to the school of Purva- 
Mlmamsa with an aspect of which the present paper 
deals. 

India essentially being a country of Religion, it is but 
necessary that a system of thought should deal with the 
nature of Dliarma in all its bearings. Here in India, 
every school of philosophy aims at Mukti either by getting 
rid of pain, or by the attainment of Tattvajndna. What- 
ever may be the means of it, it is a fact that it can be 
realised through the Law of Karman. Hence, a system 
dealiug with Dharma in all its aspects which includes the 
Law of Karman must have pre-eminently occupied the 
attention of the people. Over and above these, we know 
that the Buddhists had severely attacked the performances 
of Vedic rites and rituals and there was every danger of 
losing the influence of Vedic culture for ever. It was 
therefore, necessary that a revival should take place and 
the importance of the Vedic rituals ^d rites should be 
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preached against Buddhism. This was perhaps the 
reason why Mimaihsa was once so widely read and several 
scholars with their individual differences wrote on it. 

There were two main schools of Purva-Mimamsa, 
namely, the Bhatta school and the Prabhakara school. 
To study Miimamsa was considered an essential part of 
study even very lately. This must have given fresh 
impetus to every centre of learning. But it appears that 
in Mithila its study reached its zenith. We find that 
during the reign of RianI Vi^vasa Devi, wife of Raja 
Padma Sinha, brother of Raja Oiva Sinha, the patron of 
Vidyapati Thakkura, there was a gathering of Panditas 
in Mithila in which some fourteen hundred Mimamsakas 
alone were invited.^ 

Of these two schools of thought, the school of 
Prabhakara Mi9ra became more and more popular.- It 
attracted the attention of scholars from different parts of 
the country. There was hardly a scholar of Purva- 
Mimaihsa who did not study and write on this school of 
thought. But several of these scholars preserved their 
own individuality and created several subdivisions under 
this school. The reason why this school became so popular 
seems to be that, unlike the Bhatta school, it had more 
scope for independent reasoning. 

But as time went on, things changed. Perhaps due 
to the fresh impetus given to Nyaya, VaiQesika, Vedanta 
and several Vaisnava schools, the school of Purva- 


1 Pimi.sapariksa along' with Maithili translation, (Uarbhanga 
t'dition), p. 262, Et. Note. 

_ - The following verse current in Southern India also speaks 
of its popularity : — 

Pr. Ilia’s Prabhakara-Mimamsa, p. lOt 
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Minia,msa suffered iiiuch in later centuries of the CliristiaTi 
Era. The system of Purva-Mlmrimsa, in fn,{?t, is riot a 
pliilosopliieal system. It mainly deals with the eon.sidera- 
tion of the practices of Vedie rites ancf rituals, the regular 
performance of which requires a regular life full of 
patient activities. There is no freedom of thought. a,nd 
activity under this system. Hence, this sort of bondage 
would have been felt very much and consequently it could 
not continue for a long period. The zeal for the study 
and performance of Vedic rites and rituals gradually 
gave way and scholars took pleasure in concentrating their 
attention on the subtleties of Nyaya and Vedanta. 
Again, perhaps it might be due to the fact that people did 
not like to work under the yoke of A uthority which Purva- 
Mimamsa preached. They did not like to see reason 
sacrificed. Hence, the change was inevitable. The age 
of Reason prevailed. This should not be taken to mean 
that Authority 'W 2 (S, disregarded altogether. It occupied 
only a place of secondary importance later on. Due to 
these and several other similar reasons the regular 
practice of the Vedic rites and rituals and consequently 
the study of Purva-Mimamsa became neglected. 

Under such circumstances, there flourished one of 
the well-known Mimamsakas of the Prabhakara school, 
MahamahopMhyaya Candra. He was the son of 
Mahopadhyaya Gunarati who was well-known in the 
society of the learned. He belonged to the family of 
Po 9 ali(?) in Mithila.^ No more about his family history 
is known to us. That he was held in great respect by 

— the end of the colophon of the 11th Adhyaya of the. Vyayn- 
ratnakara. ‘ . 
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Maithila scholars is clear from the fact that Cand^, 9 vara 
'riiakkura, the great Maithila Nibandhakara, speaks of 
hiin as 

Nothing can be definitely said about the exact time 
of this author. But references of contemporary and later 
writers are not wanting. Thus Murari Mi 9 ra refers 
to his views and refutes them.® Varadaraja, son of 
Ranganatha, grandson of Devaraja, great grandson of 
Pranatartihara and pupil of SudaivanaP while comment- 



ing upon the Nayavimka of Bhavanatha Mi^ra, refers to 
Candra.® Cande^vara Thakkura refers to him in support- 
ing his own statement.® Qankara Mi^ra, the well-known 
author of the TJfaskm'a, refers to his views in his 
V adimnoda}^ And lastly, Jayarama Bhattacarya also 
refers to his views in his Nya.ya-Siddhanta-Mala.“ 

I have already pointed out elsewhere that Murari II 
cannot be later than the 12th century A.D. Varadaraja 
is also an old writer. 0ande9vara lived in 1324 A.D.^^ 
Besides, the Ms. of which a transcript is with me is itself 
dated as 258 La. Saih.,^® which comes to 1377 A.D. These 


— Krtyaratnakara, p. 82. Bibl. Edition. 

Vide Xlmesha Mislira — Murarestrtiyali. pantkali. Proceed- 
ings, Oriental Conference, Lahore, . pp. 967 ft. 
Tripadlnitinayaiiam, MS. Eol. 22 — 24. 

' Catalogiis Gatalogornm by Th. Anfrecht. 

« P. W. S. Studies, Vol. VI, p. 169. 

Supra, p. 3, ft. note 2. 

10 P. 53. 

11 P. W. S. Text, No. 21, Pt. 2, p. 

1^ Uineska Mislira — ^Candecvara Thakkura and Maithili 
A. U. Studies, Vol. VI, Pt. i: 

^ 5# q^crr 
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data show that 12th century is the terminus ad (/iiem of 
Gandra’s date. 

Again, when we study the fragmentary work of his 
available to us, we find that Candra refers to the 
Vivarana, Qrikara, the Vivelca, and the Pancikd. He 
also refers to the BMsya and Hum. Of these, the 
Vimimna is, considered to be another name of the Brhati, 
the work of Prabhakara himself About Qrikara we 
know that his earliest reference is found in the Mitdksard 
on the Y djnamlkya Smrti of the 11th century. Hence, 
he must have lived either in the latter half of the 10th 
century, or in the beginning of the 11th century, if 
Vijilane^vara be placed in the latter half of the 11th 
century. The Vimka is believed to be the same as the 
Nayamveka of Bhavanatha Mi^ra, who is considered to 
have lived about 1200 A.D., or the beginning of 1400 
A.D.^® But this date will have to be pushed back at 
least by one century or even more in the light of our 
researches that Murari II who must have lived in the 
12th century A.D. has referred to this very Vimka in his 
Trifddlnitinayanam. Again, we know that this very 
Candra who has been referred to by Murari Mi^ra II, 
quotes the views of the Vireka very often. So that, 
either we shall have to believe that the Vimka referred to 
by Murari Migra II and Candra is altogether a different 
work written before the 11th century, or the date of the 
author of the Vimka, namely, Bhavanatha Migra, will 
have to be pushed back by two centuries at least. These 
facts disprove the view that both the author of the Vimka 
and the father of Qankara Migra, the author of the 
Vaigesika-Ufaskdra are the same person. Lastly, we 

Vide Proceeding’s of the Third Oriental Conference, pjj. 477- 

478. 

Vide the Princess of' Wales Saraswatibliawan Studies, 
Vol. VI, p. 169. . 
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come to the Pancika, also spelt as Pafijika. It is another 
name of the Rfummala, a commentary on the Brliatl of 
Prabhakara Mi^ra by Qalikanatha Mi9ra who, most 
probably, belonged to the middle of the 10th century. 
Now considering all these facts, we may say that the 11th 
century is the terminus a quo for the date of Candra. 
We might, therefore, place him at present before 
1100 A.I). 

About his literary activities we know that he was a 
Mimaiiisaka of the Prabhakara school and held an 
independent view of his own. The only work of his, so 
far known to us, is a commentary on the Jaiminiya Sutras 
in the Adhikarana form. Most likely, Candra wrote a 
complete commentary of which only a portion is found as 
yet. He himself in his commentary on Adhydya XI 
seems to have made references to his commentary on the 
previous AdJiydyas. Murari Migra II refers to his 
(Candra’s) views on the first Adhydya of the Jaiminiya 
Sutras. No more proof is available at present. This 
commentary is named as Nydyaratndkara or Nayaratnd- 
kara. This is perhaps the second commentary on a work 
of Purva-Mimamsa which is so named, the other being 
the Rydyamtndkara of Parthasarathi Mi^ra on the 
Ciokavartika. There are two more works, so far known, 
named as Nydyaratndkara — a work by Ksemananda 
Hiksita on Yoga and the other by Vanamali Mi^ra on 
Madhva School. 

In this portion of the commentary Candra refers to 
Ctikara, the Viveka, the Vimraria, Guru, the Bhdsya, 
the Bhasyakara, the Pancikd and several others as anye, 
a^are, kecit etc. These latter references show that after 
Prabhakara and before Candra there were several other 
independent writers on Purva-Mimamsa of whom we 

Vide Oat. Catalogomm by Th. Atifreclit, Vol. I, p. 309 and 
VoL III, p. 66. 
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have 110 knowledge as yet. It also proves that tills 
school of thought was very popiilai" amongst the scholars 
of those days. He also quotes a line from some 
The commentary is written Ad]iikarmia-\Nh^. but is very 
lucid and complete in itself. In almost every case, tiie 
author refers to the views of others before giving his own. 
He sometimes differs from the old reading of some of the 
Sutras and also in dividing the after a 

particular Sutra. 

In this fragmentary work of his we do not get any 
information as to his philosophical views. So that ail 
our knowledge regarding this point is from other sources. 
Thus Qankara Mi9ra^® and Jayaraina Nyayapancanana-® 
tell us that Candra holds that there are eleven Paddrthas 
(categories), namely, dravya (substance), gima (attri- 
bute), karman (action), samdnya (generality), mhkhyd 
(number), sammdya (inherence), sddrgya (resemblance), 
gakti (capacity) in common with others of the Prabhakara 
school, while hrama (succession), u'pakdm (auxiliary) and 
samskdra (impression) as his own addition to the 
above mentioned eight categories. 


1 Ikfl ner: | 

— Nyayanitnakam on II. 2. 52, MS. hoi. 55. 
Vide Jdhnimya Sutras, II. I. 38, 58. 

Yadivinoda, p. 63. 

y yai/asiddhrmfamfdd, P. W. S. lexi No. 21, Pt. 2, p. 



AN IRANIAN PRINCE OF THE I>ARTIUAN 
DYNASTY AS THE FIRST PROMUL- 
GATOR OF BUDDHISM EN 
CHINA 

Late SEiams-iil-Uleina Dr. Sir Jivanjj 
i]amsh;edji Modi. 

Dr. Leo Wieger has recently published an excellent 
History of the Religious Beliefs of China in French and 
^ Mr. E. C. Werner has given us a good 

translation of it.^ He has written it in 
the form of Lessons at the request of the Catholic 
Institute of Paris. The History is divided in four 
periods of which the third period treats of ‘‘ Buddhism 
and Taoism,” from the year 65 to the year 1000 A.C. 
During this period, in the second century after Christ, 
it was a Parthian prince, An-shihkao, who is said to 
have produced, for the first time, translations into 
Chinese of some Buddhist texts, and thus, to have been 
the first promulgator of Buddhism. The object of this 
paper is to determine who this Persian prince was and to 
give an account of what may have led him to Buddhism. 

China was known to the Early Persians even of the 
Avesta times. ^ The relations between the two countries 
of those times may he taken as pre- 
Bariy Relations historical. The fii'st historical relations 

between China and . -r> -h t 

Persia. are said to have begun in 140 B.C. when 

“ under the Han dynasty missions were 

1 “ A History of the Religious Beliefs and Philosophical 
Opinions in China from the beginning to the present tinie ” hy 
Dr. Leo Wieger, S. J. (1917). Translated hy Edward Chalmers 
Werner (1927). 

2 Vide my paper References to China in the Ancient Boohs 
of ihe Parsees,’^ read at the International Congress held at Hanoi 
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despatched in every direction, and more than one of these 
penetrated as far as Parthia, which is termed An-Sih — 
the Chinese form of Arsaces as Kingsmill first pointed 
out. The Chinese description of Parthia is to the effect 
that rice, wheat, and the vine were cultivated, that the 
cities were walled and that it was a very great country.”^ 
Reference, moreover, is made to the use of silver coins 
bearing the effigy of the reigning monarch. 

As said by Rev. Wigram, “ The Chinese knew the 
Parthians, as men who coined silver money with the head 
of their King Al-Sak (Arsaces) upon it. They had 
mastered the art of writing, and so were not without some 
tincture of the civilization that is lawfully only the 
heritage of the Celestial Kingdom.”^ Again ''The 
Parthians were received as allies by the Chinese Emperor 
in the East.”^ 

Buddha, according to Dr. Rhys Davids, lived in the 
5th Century B.C. and died, at the age of about 80 in 400 
B.C. or a few years later A The first 
The very firsti pioneers of Buddhism in China were two 
Buddhism in China, monks. Emperor Ming of the second 
Han dynasty, having heard of the spread 
of Buddhism at Khotan and in its neighbourhood at the 
doors of China, wished to know something more of the 
religion and sent for some monks to explain the religion. 
Two went to China and were welcomed by the King who 

(Tiyiicli China) in December 1903. Vide “ Compte Rendiis, Ana- 
lytique des Seances, Premier Congres International des Etudes 
1) ’Extreme-Orient Hanoi (1902),” pp. 76-77. Vide iny “ Asiatic 
Papers,” Part I, pp. 241 et seq. 

^ Tdeiit, Col. P. M. Sylces’’s History of Persia (1915), Yol. I, 
p. 205. 

‘‘ The Assj^rians and their Neighbours ” by Revd. Wigram. 
pp. 17-18. 

s Ihid., p. 17. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th Edition, Yol. lY, 
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caused to l.)e built for them, in 67 A.C., “ at the ca,pital 
.L.o-yang (now llonan Fu) the convent of the White 
Horse.”' Both the Indian monks were of the Brahman 
caste. Both these monks died in China, — one Moteng or 
MataJig at tlie end of 07 A.C., and the other Fa-hii (tlie 
Indian name, perhaps may be Dharma-aranya) al)out 70 
A.C. “ There remains to us, from these two men, a 
single pamphlet, and four titles of lost works. They did 
not translate Indian treatises in their entirety, but set 
forth briefly the fundamental doctrines of Buddhism. 
And that, for obvious reasons. First, that was all that 
the emperor desired. He had caused them to come, not 
in order to make a thorough study of Buddhism, but to 
learn approximately what it was about. It is clear also 
that they were unable to acquire a very extensive knowl- 
edge of the Chinese language, during the short time they 
lived in China.”* They, therefore, contented themselves 
by making a few summaries of (a) the account of the life 
of Buddha, (b) of the principles of Buddhism, (c) of a 
discourse of Buddha and (d) of the rules of ascetic life. 
These monks did no propaganda work. All the above 
summaries are said to have been lost. Only “ a short 
exposition of Buddhist principles called ' the H%tm in 
42 articles ’ has remained.” 

Then, for more than 70 years, no body went to China. 
Then ‘‘ finally, in 148 (A.C.), there arrived at the Chinese 
Court a man, whose personality and work 
Prince/ of great interest.”" This man was a 
BuSisn/ Parthian prince, ‘‘ an authentic Arsacide, 

who yielded the throne to his uncle, the 
younger brother of his father, became a Buddhist monk, 


Dr. Wiegerts History, op. cit.y p. 343. 
s Ibid., p. 343. 

0 Ibid., p. 351. 
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for a long time led a wandering life, arrived at Lo-yang 
in 148, settled there and died there in 170. Borne beings 
to whom he had done injury, pursued him, he said; and 
he predicted that he would die a violent death. In fact, 
one day, when he was interposing to stop a fight, a 
projectile thrown by chance struck his head, and killed 
him. He bore in China the name An-shihkao.”^^’ “An” 
in the name is a contraction of Arsace. The name means 
“ he who had been great in the world.” 

Eaevd. Dr. Wieger says that this Parthian Prince 
An-shihkao was Parthamasiris or Psarmatossorim, the 
son of the Parthian King Pacorus II. 

Who this jje Lad not come to the throne of his 

Persian-Parthian 

prince An-shihkao? father, but had become the king of 
Armenia. He had, under certain circum- 
stances, to give up the throne of Armenia. This young 
prince, having met with misfortunes, seems to have 
renounced the world and become a monk. He came to 
India and thence went to China. The story of his life, 
as briefly described by Dr. Wieger, runs thus : — 

“ Pacorus II ascended the royal throne of the 
Parthians in A. D. 90. In 97, he had as successor, not 
his son, but his younger brother, whose name has been 
variously written by the authors, Osroes, Osdroes, 
Cosdroes, Chosroes (not to be confused with the Sassanide 
king of that name), and finally Corroes. This Corroes 
had as successor, in 134, his son Vologes II. Pacorus II 
had been the friend and ally of Decebalus, the famous 
king of the Dacians. He had an only son, Theodosius 
Minor says expressly. The name of this son was 
Parthamasiris according to Pausanias, Xiphilinus, 
Theodosius Minor, Capitolinus, S. Pufus; Psarnia- 
tossorim, according to Aelius Spartianus. Why did he 
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]]()t sijc'ceed liis father? Very probably, bec'anso lio was 
too young. The', times were unsettled. The enter j>i*iKCs 
of Deeebaliis caused Trajan to inarch against the .Dacians 
in 101-102, and in 105, Corroes having afterwards maele 
his nejiiiew Ihirthamasiris King of Armenia, Trajan who 
considered Armenia as a dependency of Eome, marched 
against the Parthians and defeated, them. At an 
interview at which he humiliated him as he pleased, he 
extorted from the young king the cession of Ainieuia, and 
then pretended that he wished to make him King of the 
Parthians in place of his uncle Corroes, hut abandoned 
that project when he found that the Parthians held him 
in but slight estimation. In 114, near Susa, a Roman 
troop made a prisoner of Corroes's own daughter, who 
was sent to Rome as a hostage (Dion. Ca,ssius in Trajaiio), 
Trajan having died in 117, his successor Hadrian showed 
himself more tractable. Peace was at length concluded, 
and the daughter of Corroes, a hostage at Rome for 
sixteen years, was sent back to him in 130 (L. Aelius 
Sparthianus in Hadriano). Of Parthamasiris there is no 
further mention. If, as Theodosius Minor expressly 
states, Pacorus II had only one son, one must believe that 
this son Parthamasiris, and An-shihkao, are one and the 
same person. Where and when did he become a Buddhist 
and a monk? Probably after his misfortunes. It is 
credible that he avoided his uncle, to whom Trajan had 
wished to oppose him, and that he did not see his cousin 
who had returned from Rome. The Buddhist historians 
insinuate, without saying it clearly, that he went to 
India, and thence to China. He could have heard 
mention in Central India of the two monks who had 
formerly gone from there to the capital of China, and 
tried the adventure. Intelligent and a worker, he soon 
managed to make himself understood, and set himself to 
translate, with the aid of interpreters, Buddhist' texts, 
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for the emperor. The Buddhist catalogues attribute to 
him 1.76 works, of which 55 still exist. 

The above identification of An-shihkao being the 
same as Parthamasiris is not supported by what we read 
in Lt. Col. Sykes’s History of Persia. 

The story of the' . Sykes’s account of the events in Persia is 
Western Historians, as follows : — ^Vologes I (Vulkhash of the 
Pahlavi books) had a war wdth the 
Pomans, especially for the throne of Armenia, which, 
the Romans claimed. He had appointed his brother 
Tiridates (Tirdad) on the throne of Armenia. The 
Romans under Nero (55 — 63 A.G.) opposed him. Vologes 
gave way because his hands were weakened by the 
rebellion of his son Vardanes. Three years later, having 
subdued his son, he again put Tiridates on the throne of 
Armenia. In the subsequent war, Tiridates was defeated, 
and peace was made oii the term, that Tiridates may be 
put on the throne of Armenia which was known as the 
cockpit of the Near East, as a tributary of Rome and 
that he was to receive the crown of Armenia at the hands 
of Nero in Rome. Tiridates did not go immediately to 
Rome, by sea-route as desired, having sacerdotal objection. 
But, a little later on, in 66 A. C., he went to Rome by 
land-route with an escort of 3000 horsemen. He was 
received with honour. The cost of his jourfley to Rome 
and back and the stay there, altogether a period of nine 
months, cost the Roman Empire £6000 a day, the 
total expenses to the Roman Empire is said to have come 
to about (£6000x30 days x 9 months = ) £1620000. 

Vologes died in 77 A.G. and was succeeded by his son 
Pacorus IT. Pacorus died in 105 A.G. His reign was 
not a successful one. He was succeeded by ,0'sroes, also 


Wieger’s History, op. cit., pp. 351 — 63, 

12 Sykes’s History of Persia, Vol. I, p. 407. 
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spoken of by various authors as Osdroes, or Gosdroes or 
Ghosroes or Cor roes. He ruled from 100 to 129. 

Upon the death of his brother Tiridates in 100 A.Cb, 
Pacorus had placed on the throne of Armenia Ids son 
Assidares without any recognition by Home, Emperor 
Trajan resented this. To win over Trajan, Osroes sent 
an Embassy to Rome with rich presents and a message, 
that Asirades, who was put on the throne of Armenia, 
without the recognition of Rome, was recalled, and that 
Osroes would put on the throne of Armenia, with the 
recognition of Trajan, Parthamasiris, the only vson of 
the late Parthian King Pacorus II. As Trajan ‘‘ was 
burning to imitate the career of Alexander the Great, he 
declined the gifts and replied that on reaching Syria, he 
would do what was right. 

On reaching Antioch, Trajan had a letter from 
Parthamasiris, who wrote to him as the King of Armenia. 
Trajan gave no reply. So Parthamasiris (also spoken of 
by some writers as Psarmatossorim) wrote another 
submissive letter without calling himself ” King of 
Armenia.'’ Trajan replied to this letter, saying that he 
must receive the crown of Armenia at the hands of the 
Rbman Emperor. When Trajan went to Armenia in the 
spring of 115, the Parthian Prince went to him and 
placed his crown at the feet of Trajan in expectation 
that he would immediately receive it back from the hands 
of Trajan But no. Trajan not only deprived him of 
the crown, ‘‘ but after his departure even stooped so low 
as to have him pursued and murdered. It is satisfactory 
to know that public opinion in Rome condemned this 
gross act of treachery, 

^'5 Dr. Wieger’s History of China, op, cit, p. 351. 

Sykes’s History of Persia, I, p. 411. 

15 Sykes’s History of Persia, p. 41E 
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The above Vologes is the Yulkhash of the Pahlavi 
Dinkard. He is referred to in the Pahlavi Bahman 
Yashtd‘’ There, a tree is referred to as having seven 
branches, which symbolized seven coming periods. They 
are the following (1) The Golden period when 
Zoroaster revealed his religion ill the reign of Vishtasp. 

(2) The Silver period of Vohuman (Bahman), the son of 
Spenda-dad, also known as the Kayaniaii Ardashir. 

(3) The Brazen period of Ardashir Babagan the founder 
of the Sasaiiian dynasty. This includes the period of the 
time of King Shapur and the time of Adarbad 
(Marespand), (4) The Copper period in the time of the 
Askaiiian King. (5) Tin period of Behramgore. (6) The 
Steel period of the reign of Khosru Kobad (Noshirwan the 
Just). (7) Iron period, ending' with the millenium of 
Zoroaster. 

The' question is, why is the time of Vologes I 
(Vulkhash) taken by the predictionary writing of the 
Pahlavi Bahman Yasht as a critical time 
in the religious history of Iran? I think, 
aiie Time of that that was owing to the inroads of 

: Vologes 1 19 :re.terretl ^ ^ ° 

to as Critical iu Buddhism in Iran. It was, as the result 

Pai'see books ., 

possibly on account 01 this luroad, that the Iranian prince 
Buddhis™"’^'^'' of his family turned a Buddhist and went 
even to China as a propagandist. The 
following table shows the relationship of 
Parthamasiris (the An-shihkao of the Chinese writers) 
to the other members of his family. The name, as we 
find it in Western writers, is not in its real Iranian form. 
It is a corruption. The proper Iranian name seemed to 
begin with Pahlava. 


;j. .!. lUnn 1 


iRANlAX TUIRDTitST PTIIXCIE 


Vologes J (Tho Viilkhash of the Pahlavi writers, brother of 
Tiridates II — Palilavi Ttrdad— 77 A, 11.) 


PuGorus II A brother namnd Chosroes or 

(died about Rorroe.s or Osroes or Osdroe.s 

105 A. (J.) or Oosdroes 


Oaroes A.scidares Partharnasiris or Vologos 11 A daughter 

(reigned Psarmatossorim 

from— 

106-29 A. 0.) 

The above referred to visit of Tiridates to Rome was 
‘‘ as a sop to Roman amour 'proprr, the prince in question 
was allowed to pay, a visit to Roine and receive a crowm 
there : — the sort of sham triumph that might appeal to 
Nero.”^" 

The reference in the Chinese books to the figure of 
the Persian King on the Coins is significant, because the 
.Parthians are said to have had an instinct 
The pgniftcance g^g king-worslup OY extreme 

oil the Coin. reverence to the King. Rev. Wigram in 

his history of the Assyrians says “ The 
instincts of the (Parthian) race seem to have been for 
king-worship, the head of the Arsacid house being regard- 
ed as personally semi-divine.”^'^ When the Paifhians 
came into closer contact with the Magi, the latter led 
them to keep this view of king-worship within proper 
limits. 

From this brief survey, we see that it was a .Persian 
prince, who first promulgated Buddhism in China. His 
western name was Partharnasiris. His exact Iranian 


Tlie Assyrians and their Neighhonrs by Rev. AV. A. 
'Wigrarn, (1929), p. 22. 

The Assyrians and their Keighbmirs by Rev, W. A, 
Wigram (1929); p. 
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name is not known but it seems to be sometliing like 
Pahlavasara. 

The Renaissance in the time of Vologeses (Vulkhash) 
requires to be explained. It seems that by the time of 
his reign Buddhism had arrived at the 
The I r a n i a n gates of Persia and had even entered it 
here and there. The conversion of the 
haiwfSJii agynst, above referred to PartMau prince to 
Biuhihisni. Buddhism, seems to have been the result 

of this entry. So, to protect the people 
against its entry, the house had to be set in order, and it 
seems, therefore, that Vologeses or Vulkhash made such 
an attempt to set the house in order, and tried to help 
the Renaissance of Zoroastrianism begun by Ardashir 



GOTAMA ON THE PROBLEM OF VALlDPrY 


Anukul Chandra Mukerji, M.A., 

Reader in Pliiloso'phy, Allahabad Ihiiversity, 

The problem of the ultimate basis of proof which is 
still in the region of unsettled controversy is undoubtedly 
the most basic problem of epistemology. As is well- 
known, it has been the subject of an age-long controversy 
in Indian philosophy as well where it led to the formula- 
tion of a number of warring theories that are roughly 
classified under four heads in the well-known verses 
quoted by Acharya Madhava, in his Sarva-Darsana- 
Sangraha. Of these, the most important logical issues 
are involved in the controversy between the Naiyayika 
theory of paratahprdmdnya and the Mimaihsa doctrine of 
svatahp'rdmdnya. Yet, on a closer scrutiny, it may per- 
haps appear that the barrier which has obstinately sepa- 
rated the disputants for centuries is deplorably trans- 
parent, or it has at least lost a good part of its opacity 
during the battle. 

Gotama formulates the problem in the form of a 
dilemma. The validity of a particular cognition is either 
self -established or it stands in need of an external justi- 
fication. In either case it leads to difficulties. If the 
validity of the cognitions is to be established ah extra, we 
are inevitably led to the awkward regresms ad infinitum 
or anamsthd. On the other hand, if they are to be accept- 
ed as possessing an intuitive certainty, we are thrown on 
the other horn of the dilemma, and then it would be idle 
to insist on the need of proof even in the case of objects 
of cognition. In other words, the first alternative would 
make the process of logical justification impossible, for, 
that which is advanced in support? of the validity of the 
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cogjiitiojis Diust itself show its logical ci’edentials })y 
j'eference to soinetliing other than itself and this process 
jiinst contiiine ad infiuftiim. The second alternative, on 
the other hand, would make the logical process redim- 
dant, for, if the validity of the cognitions be accepted 
without a logical proof, there is no reason why the process 
of proof should be thought to be indispensable for estab- 
lishing the reality of the objects or prameyas. 

(5r?Ti?Tr?r: rat: 

i. 17-18) 

Gotama's own reply is that the only way out of this 
logical impasse is to recognise clearly that the validity of 
the cognitions is established much in the same way as that 
of the lamp-light. (?t, sittq- 2. 1.19) 

This reply, for a man unsophisticated by party pre- 
judices and unaffected by the battle-cries of the fighting 
, armies, would be very plain. Gotama here seeks to steer 
clear of the two horns of the dilemma. None can deny, 
and Gotama the least, the necessity of logical justification 
at least in certain cases, in so far as he admits the facts 
of erroneous perception and fallacious inferences. On the 
other hand, logic would render but poor service to the 
cause of knowledge and truth if every logical demonstra- 
tion had to remain incomplete despite all that could 
])ossibly be done by the most careful logician. But these 
difficulties do not exist for one who could see clearly that 
though nothing can be accepted dogmatically without 
sufficient reason, yet in the ultimate analysis knowledge 
cannot be criticised ab eoctra, much as the lamp-light 
whicli reveals the things need not itself be revealed by 
something other than itself. Put thus, Gotama’s posi- 
tion comes perilously near the Mimamsa view of svatah- 
prdm,dnya; and in fact this plain interpretation has been 
accepted by a number of ancient thinkers who are referred 
to by Uddyotakara and: VaChaspati Misra. 

A. .uA i > ! ! M, 7;. 
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5T|5TTT?^fq 5FrF^ ?r?^— Tatparyatika 

p. 256, Viz. ed.). 

(jottuna’s uoJiimeiitators, however, foi* rea.soiiy best 
kiiowji to themselves, Jiave found the ])]ain .interpretatic.oi 
to be too big to swallow. And in their zeal for the vslogan 
of panitiiJjrpramanya they have evidently forced (.hjtama 
to say what perhaps he had never intended to say; and 
the consequence is that the real diffictdties of the problem 
as stated by tlie original philoso])her are not infrequently 
liimg to the winds. Gotama’s problem is evidently one 
of validity, but it is overshadowed in the commentaries 
by discussions on the problem of the psychological condi- 
tions of knowledge, while the real question is handled in 
a summary fashion that is as unsatisfactory as it is in- 
complete, Thus, Vatsyayana, for instance, thinks that 
what Gotama actually intended to convey by his reply is 
that no knowledge is intuitively certain but stands in need 
of proof by reference to another cognition, much as the 
lamp-light which is the indispensable psychological con- 
dition of perceptual knowledge has itself to be perceived 
by the visual sense-organ. 

=^1^: 3pr^— Bhasya on 2. 1. 19). 

Then arises a host of psychological problems about the 
possibility of the cognition of cognitions and about the 
sufficiency of a bare instance, such as the lamp-light, for 
establishing a conclusion without the necessity of a 
general proposition or vyapti, m.di so on. And the imme- 
diate purpose of the commentators after Vatsyayana re- 
duces itself to patching up the gaps in the arguments of 
the latter rather than coming to a closer grip with the 
problem of Gotama. But how do they reconcile the theory 
of pa-ratahprdmcmya with their anti-dogmatic attitude? 
Is it possible to avoid the regressus ad infinitum wdiile 
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sticking to the belief that every thing or object must be 
proved by the four-fold source of knowledge and that no 
knowledge is intuitively certain? The real problem is 
only pushed back when Vatsyayaiia argues that the 
validity of a given perception is egitablished by another 
perception, and not by another type of cognition or entirely 
without any proof. 

^ 'ET Bbasya on 2. h 2. 1, 19) 

For, even if it be granted that a given perception 
is established by another perception and not by a cog- 
nition belonging to a heterogeneous class, that does not 
show how the process of proof can be completed if the 
series is once started. In fact the logical difficulty arising 
out of an infinite series remains intact in either case. 
Probably the weakness of this argument is realised by the 
Naiyayikas themselves, and hence they proceed at this 
point to give a new turn to their contentions. The 
anamstfia can be easily terminated, they contend, if we 
remember that though in certain cases the knowledge of 
pramana is necessary in order to arrive at the knowledge 
of the prameya, yet this is not a universal rule; for the 
cases are not rare in which the knowledge of the prameya 
does not presuppose a knowledge of the pramana. The 
fatal regressus would be inevitable only if the knowledge 
of the prameya had been always conditioned by a knowl- 
edge of the pramana. 

Now, this line of argument seems to be a sophistical 
side-tracking of the real issue. When the question at 
issue is how the anavastlmdosa should be removed from a 
position that insists on the necessity of establishing the 
validity of a given knowledge by another knowledge, it is 
practically no answer to say that in some cases the vali- 
dity of a knowledge is established without a consciousness 
of the validating reason. It must at least be granted that 
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even here there does not exist the validating prot-css hut 
as no process can eaj hyfothesi be true in its owii right it. 
must hang on another process and that on another, and 
so on ad mfinitum. So the aruwasthd is not aflected by 
the consciousness or the unconsciousness of the prainana. 
It is not easy to understand why even such a careful 
logician as Vachaspati Misra did not hesitate to lean 
upon a such a broken reed. 

It is, however, interesting to note that despite the 
apparent ingenuity with which these arguments are deve- 
loped by the Naiyayikas, they do not stop here but pro- 
ceed to explore new lines of defence. And it is only then 
and not before that they show signs of earnest fighters 
and cease to play fast and loose with their opponents. 
And the result is that they either admit a defeat or adopt 
the ways of ordinary common-sense people, i.e., it is either 
admitted that all knowledge is not to be established 
externally, or they content themselves with the pragmatic 
answer that that knowledge is valid which leads to a 
successful activity. It is rather incomprehensible why 
such an elaborate arrangement of dialectical weapons 
should have been thought to be necessary if such a fate 
had awaited the whole fight. To admit the necessity of 
even a single case of intuitive knowledge is to give the 
doctrine of pamtahprdmdnya a decent burial, yet the 
admission is unequivocally made by no less a logician than 
Vachaspati Misra. On the other hand, the pragmatic 
test of pravrittisamarthya is admittedly not a universal 
test of knowledge. Even if it be granted that the truth- 
value of my perception of water is established when the 
perceived water quenches my thirst, this pragmatic test 
is hopelessly inadequate to establish, for instance, the 
validity of the inference by which I know the reality of 
the sense-organs; much less does it help us when we are 
cpncerned with the validity of a scientific theory or a law 
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of tlioiight. It is tfiie that for the practit‘al trail sactioiis 
of our daily life, as argued by Vatsyayana, it is enough to 
liave a clear consciousness of the things and the imme- 
diately preceding pramana, or, as it is often put, ryam- 
mya and amivyavasaya ; but to think further that what is 
(‘ompetent to regulate practical life is equally competent 
to remove a theoretical perplexity is to discredit philo- 
sophy in general. In fact the anavaMha is a purely theo- 
retical difficulty, and this remains unsolved if it is said that 

It seems impossible to conceive of a clearer ad- 
mission that the problem is insoluble and that the ana- 
mstha is ingrained in the doctrine of famtnhfmmamja. 

Even this brief consideration of some of the outstand- 
ing arguments of Gotama’s commentators should be 
sufficient to make one pause before reading the theory of 
ypamtahfrdmMnya into the Sutras. To do so would he, 
to say the least, to show scant respect to the dialectical 
insight of Gotama. In default of any very cogent evi- 
dence to the contrary, we contend, therefore, that the 
theory has been wrongly foisted on him by his commen- 
tatoij. ^ It follows from our contention that the so-called 

is in reality a link in the argument of Vatsyayana and 
not an aphorism of Gotama, and here Visvanatha is 
right over against Vachaspati who ascribes it to Gotama 
in his Nyayasuchmibandha. For, it is evidently incon- 
sistent with the preceding Sutras when the latter are 
interpreted plainly and directly. 


YAJNAVALKYA AND THE PHILOHOf^HY OF 
FICTIONS 


R. D. Ranade, M.A,, 

Professor of Philosophy, University of AUahabml. 

1. It is fortunate that the present writer should 
have found a topic, namely one dealing with the philo- 
sophy of Yajhavalkya, as a topic pern- 

tiirtleiu?'"'’*' liarly fitted to go in the commemoration 
volume in honour of Dr. Gangaiiatha Jha. 
The life and work of Dr. Ganganatha Jha remind us of the 
sage Yajnavalkya at every stage. Like Yajilavalkya, 
Dr. Ganganatha Jha hails from Mithila, and like Yajna- 
valkya, he is an Advaitin. Any one who might have read 
his recent lectures on Advaita philosophy delivered at 
Baroda might find how much justification there is in call- 
ing Dr. Jha a present-day representative of the philo- 
sophy of Yajnavalkya. 

2. It would not be improper here to go into a very 
short resume of the philosophical teachings of this great 

ancient Maithila Philosopher, the philo- 

uf'^he^pMosSil-ai Brihadaraiiyakopaiiishad, 

teachings of Yaj fiavalky a , For a full account of his 
personality and teachings, the reader may 
be referred to the present writer’s '' Constructive Survey 
of Upanishadic Philosophy f' pp. 19 — 21, and 55 — 59. 
Tn order, however, to understand the full significance of 
Yajnavalkya’s philosophy of Fictions, which is the topic 
of the present essay and which has been scarcely dealt 
with in that volume, it would just be well to begin by 
noticing a few points of his philosophy to serve as a back- 
ground for the picture of his fictionalistic philosojiliy. 
We know how Yajnavalkya regards the Atman as lioth 
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the ontological substratum of all existence, as well as the 
epistemological nucleus of all knowledge.^ He is the fons 
et origo of all existence, and is also the source to whom 
all perceptions are to be referred. Another way of stat- 
ing his ontological doctrine is his very characteristic 
theory of Emanations. This involves, that the only 
reality in the world belongs to the Atman, everything else 
being merely derivative, and a fatuity (Arta).- From the 
heights of his Advaitic philosophy, as has been pointed 
out in the “ Constructive Survey,'' Yajfiavalkya is led even 
to regard Transmigration as unreal; for as the SSoiil is 
eternal, from what would it transmigrate, and to what?® 
Also we know, how he regards consciousness itself, from 
the purely philosophic point of view, as a fleeting pheno- 
menon.^ This however, does not prevent him from re- 


garding the Atman as voriass voii'aecos the eternal self- 
spectator,*’ the only reality in a world of phantoms. 

3, The passage in which Yajnavalkya’s philosophy 
of Fictions comes out particularly is the celebrated one 
Yajfiavaikya’s use froiu the secoud chapter of the Brihada- 

of the word ‘ Iva ’ * 

to enunciate a ranyakopauishad, 4th Brahmana, which 

philosophy of Fie-' /. 

tions. runs as follows : — 

c%?r sp %?r R^T- 

?rT^rtb( f%5n?rrRr 

Yajilavalkya is telling his wife Maitreyi that it is only 
where there is an as-it-were duality, that one is able to 

’ Bvih. II. 4. 11. 

2 Brill. III. 4. 2, and III. 5. 1. 

•* Brill. II. 4. 13. 

Ulnli. II. 4. 12. 

Brill. IV; 3, 1— 
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see anothev, to hear another, to smell anothei*, to know 
another: but whei'e, to the realiser, the whole worhi is the 
xAtman, by what and what could he perceive, by wluit and 
what could he think, by what and what could he hear'? 
How could he know the Knower who knows all things ? 
This passage has got an eschatological context no doubt, 
l)ecause Y^ajnavalkya is having a conversation with his 
wife Alaitreyi in regard to departing consciousness, but 
it could as well be extended to the epistemological s]>heve. 
Just before this pa,ssage, ATij fiavalkya had almost con- 
founded Maitreyl by telling hei- that after death it seem- 
ed as if consciousness was itself lost. Maitreyl felt per- 
plexed and asked him how this came to pass. Yiijna- 
valkya hastily excused himself from answering the ques- 
tion by saying that sufficient unto the day was the wisdom 
thereof, and then, as if by a tangent, gave out his great 
fictionalistic doctrine which is couched in the passage 
above referred to. Yajnavalkya tells us that because ail 
perception, audition, thought, imagination, and so forth, 
take place only when there is as-it-were an other,” in 
the absence of such an “ other ” such acts of perception 
and the rest would be impossible altogether. Hence, 
Yajnavalkya’s philosophy requires that there must be an 
as-it-were, a semblant duality, before any psychological 
act like that of perception or thinking becomes possible. 
But experience shows that this ‘‘ other ” is of an uii- 
endiiring and perishable character. Hence, we have to 
conclude that for the epistemological act, the duality pre- 
sented must be only an as-it-were duality, and not a real 
duality at all ; it is only as-if there was an “ other,” pitted 
against the “ one.” The object is a non-ent, if taken 
away from the subject; it is only the One that exists. 
This is what we might call the nucleus of Yajftavalkyas 
philosophy of fictions. 


e Brill. II. 4. 13. 
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4. In regard to the position thus reached there are 
two further points worthy of note. In the first place, the 

, philosophy of fictions is connected with 

Two f u r ii lie r . . . . 

points worthy of the impossibility of making the Knower 
the object of knowledge, lie, who is the 
su]:)ren]e knower of all things, how is it possible for him 
to be known? This is the first chief strand in Yajna- 
valkya’s epistemological doctrine. Another is the modi- 
fication which "Yajnavalkya later* introduces in the same 
Upaiiishad, wherein he relieves his original absolutistic 
solipsism by granting that when it is said, that we do not 
know any other object, in fact, we know it and yet know 
it not. We see and see it not; we hear and hear it not; 
and so forth. Hence, the original philosophy of fictions 
which threw a doubt upon the existence of objective real- 
ity by making it only an appearance has later to be modi- 
fied by the recognition that to objective existence some sort 
of reality may be granted for psychological purposes; this 
is possible because, says Yajnavalkya, the instruments of 
perception, namely the organs of sense, do not cease to 
function. Hence, because, the energies of the senses re- 
main in the act of perception, we must grant that there 
must be some sort of existence for psychological pur- 
poses; but as the only real existence for all ontological 
fjiirposes could be the Atman, the external reality that we 
are talking about must be of the nature of a mere fiction or 
an appearance. 

5. This is the outcome of understanding the full 
implication of the particle ‘ iva ' in the . passage of the 

Brihadaranyakopanishad which is the 
iaaoS'™oi“‘?re topic present essay. Let us 

Yajnavaikyaii die- passage Originally quoted is 

interpreted by the three great commen- 
tators on the Upanishad, Sankara, Sianga-ramanuja, and 

7 Biih. lY. 3. 23— -30. , . . , . 
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Madhva. The passage has, as we have pointed out. ubove, 
ail eschatological context no doubt, as it conies iinnic- 
(1 lately after the exclamation of Yajnavalkya to Mai trey i 
that there may be no consciousness after death. But it 
IS not necessary to restrict it to the eschatological univci’se 
of discourse. The question of Atman, according to 
Yajnavalkya, could be discussed not merely from an 
eschatological point of view, but even legitimately ffom 
an epistemological point of view. Bahkara recognises 
this, and tells us that two states of knowledge could be 
conceivably imagined; one the state of Y^idy-ii. and the 
other the state of Avidya. In the state of Vidya there 
is absolutely no existent outside the Atman; but in 
the state of Avidya we might suppose that there is a 
“ heteros ” apart from the perceiving subject. But 
this “ heteros,’’ says Baiikara, is only of a fictional 
character : — 

SIT^ 

mi 1 I ^^?Tr^?Tr^2[cr^sTT i m 5 srfrfsrOTsfeiT 

m \ mm 

%?T ^ sngfs^r ^ ? mi 1 

Hence, Baiikara concludes that real 'knowledge is know- 
ledge where the trinity of the perceived, the perceiver, 
and the perception vanishes : — 

Rira: I 

liahga-ramanuja agrees with Sankara that the passage 
need not be interpreted merely from an eschatological 
point of view, but he tells us that the particle ‘‘'iva' m.^y 
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be understood as implying the inconceivability of the in- 
dependence of external reality : — 

m 

I ^ R£r{% I m 

^rerr^^i ?5n^^^?TriTmTfiTT^w?Tt^iM4 i 

He furthermore tells us that it is only when the indivi- 
dual soul receives grace from the Paramatman that he is 
able to know all things, or even the Paramatman iiim- 
self : — 

OTift I R-WTRSTHT' 

'TOTcTTr 1 

Madhva, on the other hand, restricts the passage to the 
eschatological sphere, substitutes the concept of positive 
dependence for Raiiga-ramanuj a’s inconceivability of 
independence, and tells us that it is impossible to know 
God Hari, a personal Being, through whom the indivi- 
dual soul knows all things : — 

1 1 ^ ^TR^T: 

^p?7TTTff^MrRsrT^R I p^Trfq- i %?? 

Pl^RTR ^ ^5^R ?r 

We thus see from a review of the different expositions of 
the Yajnavalkyan dictum how the particle ‘ iva ’ has been 
interpreted in different senses by the three great commen- 
tators ; by Saiikara, as implying a theory of semblance; 
by Raiiga-ranianuja, as designating the inconceivability 
of the independence of external reality; and by Madhva, 
as implying the positive dependence of reality upon a 
personal being. 
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6. A justification for the way in which Sankara has 
tried to interpret the Yajnavalkyan dictum comes from an 

altogether unexpected quarter, the philo- 

A justification for ° A- i -i • 

a fictionaiistic inter- logico-philosophical. VaiDinger, ail 
altogether new acute German philosopher, jiointed out 
some years ago that exactly analogical 
expressions were used to designate the fictitious character 
of reality in the four chief European languages. We 
have, for example, the quasi in Latin, comme si in French, 
‘(OS ’ei in Greek, and als oh in German, from which last, 
Vaihinger christens his philosophy. It is unfortunate 
that Vaihinger did not know the use of the particle* im ’ 
in Sanskrit exactly on the same lines as the above usages. 
It would have been a matter of great interest to Vaihinger 
to note in the passage of Yajnavalkya, which we have 
above quoted, that the particle ‘ i'oa ’ is used exactly in 
the same sense in which als oh is used in German. As we 
shall see a little later, by reference to certain passages 
from Kant, as well as to Vaihinger’s philosophy of fic- 
tions, there is no escape from or no alternative to, inter- 
preting Yajilavalkya’s dictum in a like fictional manner. 

7. In his work “ Die PhilosofUe des Als Oh,"' 
which was first penned in 1876, but which for various 

reasons, could not see the light of day till 
years later, Vaihinger, while illus- 
fictionaiism. in the trating his philosoplw of fictions, draws 
upon the various works of Kant to show 
how he first received the inspiration for his fictionalism 
from Kant. Kant to Vaihinger was a great luminous 
orb, at which he could light his own philosophical torch. 
By reference to the different works of Kant, Vaihinger 
points out that the only real interpretation of Kant is a 
fictional interpretation. It is neither an idealistic, nor 


Yaihinger, The Philosophy of^.Aslf,' P. 91, 
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a rational, nor an empirical, nor a properly critical inter- 
pretation, which, according to him, would give the real 
explanation of the philosophy of Kant. This, according 
to him, must be explained only from the fictional point of 
view. Kant’s belief in the dual world of noumena and 
'phenomena supplies us with the basis wherein to seek the 
roots of the fictional istic philosophy. When Kant tells 
us that we must suppose '' as if ” there is a Creative 
Keason in the world, “ when he tells us that the will must 
be regarded “as if ” free even though we cannot say 
anything about it from the phenomenal point of view,^'’ 
when he says that each man should behave “as if ” he 
were a member of the kingdom of ends, a kingdom which 
represents the idea , of a complete totality of ends com- 
bined in a system, when he says that we should regard 
the Moral Law as sacred “ as if ” it were a Divine Com- 
mandment,^- when, finally, in the Critique of Judgment 
he tells us that we must suppose “ as if there was a 
Perceptive Intelligence for which there would exist no 
contingency for adapting particular laws of nature to the 
understanding, we see how Vaihinger wants to stress 
the purely fictionaiistic trend running throughout the 
Critiques of Kant. It was this philosophy, he tells us, 
which was his primary inspiration, for fictionalism. We 
may see likewise how Yajnavalkya’s philosophy of ‘ im ’ 
exactly corresponds with such a fictionaiistic interpreta- 
tion. Though there is no actual “ heteros,’’ we have 
heard Yajnavalkya tell us that we must suppose “ as if ” 
there was one for the different processes of perception; 


Vailiiiig’er, The Philosophy of ' A** //,’ p. 280. 

(r)‘vn (lie {/ling znr MefaphysiT tier Sifteii, (pioted in 
Vaihinger, The Philosophy of ‘ As If,’ p. 289. 

Watson, Selections from Kant, p. 248. 

Vailiiiiger, The Philosophy of ' A.? If,’ p. 812, 

Watson, Selections from Kant, xd, 339, 
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liow, in fact, the Atman is to foe regarded as the sole 
reality, while all other things are merely “ licta.’’ 

8. The question arises what is the nature of these 
fictions? Vaihinger has taken great pains to discriini- 
^ nate the nature of these fictions. He tells 

Tlie ISatBre and . 

Illustrations o f US that a fictiou is a couscious and Unreal 
assumptions^ made for practical pur- 
poses . It d iffers from a hypothesis, ^ " inasmuch as a hypo- 
thesis can be verified, but a fiction can never be verified. 
Hence, even though a fiction is a conscious assumption 
like a hypothesis, it is unreal because it cannot be verified, 
while a hypothesis may foe real because it is capable of 
verification. All scientific discoveries are made of hypo- 
theses; but fictions do not enable us to make discoveries. 
All the human sciences are replete with illustrations of 
such fictions. Mathematics, Physics, Logic, Ethics, 
Metaphysics, Peligion, in fact, all sciences are infected 
with ficta.^^ All the sciences take certain unreal assump- 
tions for granted, and weave their superstructures there- 
on. The nature of the sciences themselves is as fictitious 
as the assumptions which they make. Vaihinger points 
out how the concept of a point in mathematics and of an 
atom in physics is a fiction : there is nothing in reality to 
correspond either to a point or to an atom. Concepts and 
judgments, individuals and universals, are equally ficti- 
tious, The syllogism of Logic is evidently a fiction. 
Matter and Mind are fictions. The monad, which is so 
much talked about in philosophy, is of a fictitious char- 
acter. The Divine Right of Kings is a fiction. The War 
of All against All, upon which Hobbes dilated, is also 


Yaihing-er, The Philosophy of * A.'? //,’ Atitohiographical 
Introduction, p. xlii. 

Yaihinger, The Philosophy of * As If,^ Autobiographical 
Introduction, p. xlii. 

Robinson, Anthology of Recent Philosophy, p. 688. 

F. 17 
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fictitious. The Absolute, which is regarded as the 
highest notion of philosophy, is of the nature of fiction. 
Value and End are fictions likewise. Infinites and infini- 
tesimals equally share in the nature of fiction. All aver- 
ages, all types, all symbols are fictitious in character. 
All categories, all concepts like Duty and God, are equally 
well fictions. Thus, says Vaihinger, all Logics and Epi- 
stemologies, all Metaphysics and Ethics, all Mathematics 
and Physics, in fact all sciences are infected with ficta. 
These are conscious errors made only for ‘ ‘ practical ” 
purposes. In the latter point he agrees with Pragma- 
tism,^^ but he differs from Pragmatism in his conception 
of Double Truth,^® about which presently. 

9. It is needless to say that if Yajnavalkya had 
lived in these days, he would have given us the very expres- 
sions which Vaihinger has used as illustrations of the 
philosophy of fiction from the various sciences. Yajna- 
valkya concerned himself only with the subject-object 
relation in the various psychological processes, and told 
us that the subject alone was real, while the object was 
of a fictitious character. There is, how- 
©ver, oue important difference between the 
fictionalism of Vaihinger and the fiction- 
alism of Yajnavalkya. While Vaihin- 
ger’s fictionalism is sensationalistic,^® Yajnavalkya’s fic- 
tionalism is Atmanic. When Vaihinger was asked as to 
what remained when all his facts became fictions, and 
when the challenge was thrown at him. that all ficta thus 
become facts o'ptimi juris, Vaihinger retorted by saying 
that there were two entities about the reality of which we 

Vailiinger, The Philosophy of ‘As If,^ Preface to the 
English Edition, p. viii. 

Pobinson, Anthology of Recent Philosophy , p. 595. 

Pobinson, Anthology of Recent Philosophy , p, 590. 

20 E. C. S. Schiller, Mind N. S., Yol. XXI,' pp. 99-100. 

' La liiir ^ 
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might say we were certain, namely, the flux of sensations, 
and the laws of identity and contradiction.^^ Now, every 
psychologist tells us that a bare sensation^^ is a mere fic- 
tion. What, then, would prevent us from saying, when 
Vaihinger tells us that the flux ” of “ sensations ” is 
the ultimate reality, that he is dealing with a double 
instead of a single fiction? The ''change” as well as 
the " sensations ” are fictions, and hence the flux of sen- 
sations must be a double fiction. This is not so with 
Yajnavalkya’s Atmanic experience, where the eternal 
Knower is the fans et origo of existence, as of all experi- 
ence. Thus, even though Vaihinger posits a double truth 
like Yajnavalkya, there is an important difference between 
the two. Vaihinger’s double truth consists, as he else- 
where inconsistently puts it, of the world of matter and 
the world of consciousness.^^ It is this very conception 
of " double truth ” in Vaihinger which the Pragmatists 
were concerned to refute. The Pragmatists only say that 
truth is successful error, and error is unsuccessful truth. 
Thus all truths, according to them, are some kind of 
error and all errors some kind of truth. To Vaihinger, 
there is a double reality. On the other hand, to Yajfia- 
valkya reality consists of a lower and a higher kind, the 
lower being the world of human experience, and the 
higher the world of Atmanic experience. This double 
truth of human and Atmanic experience, of Avidya and 
Vidya, corresponds closely to the phenomenal and the 
noumenal of Kant. Kant has thus far greater linkage 
with Yajnavalkya in the matter of this doctrine of double 
truth than Vaihinger can ever have. Vaihinger’s fic- 

21 F. C. S. SoMller, Mind N. S., Vol. XAI, p. 96. 

22 Cf., e.g,, James, Text-hooU of Psychology, p, 13. 

23 Yaihinger, The Philosophy of ‘ As If,* Autobiographical 
Introduction, p. xlix. 

24 Schiller, Mind N. S., Yol. XXI, p. 103. 
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tioiiaiisin is sensationalism gone mad and become incon- 
sistent, while Yajnavalkya’s fictionalism is based upon 
the rock of Atmanic experience. Both are fictionalisms 
no doubt, but the one is a sensationalistic fictionalism, 
while the other is an Atmanic one. There is as little 
similarity and as much difierence between the fictionalism 
of Vaihinger and the fictionalism of Yajnavalkya as 
between Dog and God, the same alphabets no doubt, but 
the one an absolute anti-type of the other. 


HENRY LORD AND HIS DISCOVERIE OE THE 
BANIANS 


De. H. N. Randle, M.A., D.Phil., 

Librarian, India Office, London. 

The Court Minutes of the East-Iiidia Company,^ 
under date January 7, 1624, record ; “ Messrs. Lord, 
Benson, and Morehouse present their services as 
preachers into the Indies, the Court having particular 
recommendation of Mr. Lord from Dean White, ^ under 
whom he served as curate, and from Mr. Shute® and 
others; entertained him at £60 per annum; he is to give 
bond not to exercise any private trade, ^ and appointed to 
preach on Sunday sennight at Great St. Helens^ and to 
take for his text, ‘ Have no fellowship with the works of 
darkness, but rather reprove them’. ” On January 16 
there is another record: “Mr. Lord, lately entertained 
to go a preacher, having given testimony of his sufficiency 
by a sermon preached at St. Helens, to have £20 to buy him 
books, and two months pay by way of imprest.” Again 

^ Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1622 — ^24, pp, 229 — 232, 
and 240, 

^ Francis White, Dean of Carlisle, afterwards Bishop of 
Carlisle, Norwich, and Ely. The record of Lord’s curacy under 
him huvS not been traced. ([S.] see concluding- footnote). 

^ Josias Sliute, Rector of St. Mary’s Woolnoth, Lombard 
Street, 1611 — 1043, who acted as Chaplain to the East-India 
Company from 1632. [S.j 

^ For an acjcoimt of the early chaplains appointed as 
preacliers into the Indies and the terms of their employment see 
the first chapter of the Rev. Frank Penny’s The Church m Madras 
(3 Vols., London, 1904). 

5 The trial sermons were preached in this Church from 1621, 
when the Company’s offices were moved to Crosby Hall which was 
in the Parish of Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. _ The churcli 
survived the fire of London; but the present pulpit, which is 
figured in Penny’s work, is dated 1633, and is therefore not the 
one from which Lord preached. (Penny, cp. cit., p. 2.) 
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on January 28 : ‘ Request of Mr. I.ord, the preacher, 

to be allowed a boy to attend him the voyage; was told he 
might make choice of sundry boys already shipped, whom 
he shall find appareled to his hand, and when he came in 
the country he may take liking of some Indian boy, as 
others of his profession have done before him, with which 
answer he rested satisfied."’ Lord’s career before he 
presented his services as a preacher into the Indies has not 
been traced,^' but Factory records make references to him 
after his arrival in India. He sailed in Weddells fleet, 
which left the Downs on March 28, 1624.'^ In. a letter of 
November 1625 we read : “ ‘ Padre ’ Lord, Mr. Young, 

and Mr. Woolhouse are to return to England in the 
James.'’ The James was to return to England in Febru- 
ary, 1626. But a letter of December 23, 1625, states that 
‘ ‘ Kerridge refused Lord permission to go, saying, ‘ hee 
would not have it reported that a padre should forsake 
India for such slight matters Lord had had some 
difference with members of the Council, but the President, 
Kerridge, reconciled them, ' and so he still stayeth.’ How 
long did he stay? In the French translation® of Lord’s 


° Tlie writer iu the Dictionary of National Biography (Vol. 
xxxiv, p. 134) identifies him with a Henry Lord who figaires in 
the records of Oxford University as having been born in Oxford- 
shire in 1563 and having matriculated from Magdalen Hall in 
]58(}. Magdalen Hall passed through many vicissitudes, in the 
c‘o\irse of w.hich its records were lost, as I am informed by the 
c.ourtusy . of the Librarian of Hertford College, its present repre- 
sentative. The identification of thivS Lord with the author of tlie 
Discover ie of the Banians is very unconvincing, for the reason 
tliai he woiild have been sixty-one in 1624. It is improbable a. 
prior L that a man of this age would have been sent to India; 
thirty is tlie average age, on first appointment, of six preachers 
whose birth-dates are calculable, among those mentioned by 
Penny {op.^ cif., chapter I) as appointed between 1G07 and 162.1. 
On this point see also the concluding foot-note, m.fra. 

'For this and^ the references to Lord in the Factory letters 
J am indebted to Sir ‘William Foster’s English, Factorie.’i m India, 
volume 1624 — ^1629, pp. 103 and foot-note, and 114. 

8 Paris, 1667. 
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two tracts it is said that he applied himself to getting a 
thorough miderstanding of the beliefs of the people during 
his eighteen years’ residence in Surat. This statement 
has misled a later writer® but is plainly wrong. Lord’s 
book was published in 1630, five years after his first 
arrival in Surat. Lord himself, in the second Epistle 
Dedicatorie^® prefixed to the Discomrie, says : ‘‘I hope 

it hath crost the Aequinoctiall and the Tropicks happily 
to come to your hands, amongst other newes from the for- 
raigne parts of India ”, which implies that the manus- 
cript was sent to England before he left India. But he 
must himself have returned to England not long after- 
wards, “ for the engraved title to his publication describes 
him as ‘ sometimes resident in East India.’ 

In his Introduction Lord says that some of his pre- 
decessors had been “ scrutinous to bring this religion to 
light ” but had been deterred, and that “ the President, 
Mr. Thomas Kerridge, was urgent with me to redeeme 
their omissions.” Therefore, says he, “ I . . . essayed to 
fetch materials for the same out of their manuscripts, 
and by renewed accesse, with the help of Interpreters, 
made by collections out of a booke of theirs called 
the SHASTEE, which is to them as their Bible, contain- 
ing the grounds of their Eeligion in a written word.” 

Anderson assumes that Lord was transferred from the ships 
to Surat in 1616 (Philip Anderson. The English in Western 
India. London, 1856, pp. 61-~3). [S.] 

‘‘ To the Honourable and Worthy Knight, S^. Maurice 
Abbot, GoTcrnor of the Companie of Merchants trading to the 
East indies : Christopher Cletherow Alderman of the City of 
London, and Eeputie of the. said Company, and to all the worthy 
Adventurers, Members of the same Society.” Sir Maurice Abbot 
was a brother of George Abbot, Arc.libishop of Canterbury (1610 
— 1633), to whom Lord addressed the first of his two dedicatory 
epistles. 

The absence of references to Lord’s return to England is 
explained by the loss of the Cotirt Minutes from July 1629 to. 
July 1632, and of the Surat Consultations and Letters from 1628 
to i636. [S.] ; 
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There is no reason to suppose that Lord had any knowl- 
edge of Indian languages. Like Abraham Roger^® 
twenty years later, he must have depended entirely upon 
Indian informants, who would seem (in Lord’s case) to 
have been Nagar Brahmans. Kerridge, he says, in- 
terested himselfe in the worke by mediating my acquain- 
tance with the Bmmanes : whose eminence of place was 
an attractive to draw on this discovery.” In other words 
Kerridge, as President, used his influence to induce these 
Brahmans to ‘ discover ’ to Lord the teachings of the 
sdstms. The introduction to the other tract which Lord 
published at the same time indicates a similar method. 
“ I joyned myselfe with one of their Church men called 
their Daroo, and by the interpretation of a Per see whose 
long imployment in the Companies service had brought 
him to a mediocrity in the English tongue ... I gained 
the knowledge of what hereafter I shall deliver, as it was 
compiled in a booke writ in the Persian character contain- 
ing their Scripture, and in their owne language called 
their ZUNDAVASTAW.” Whatever may be the value 
of the material which Lord collected it seems to have been 
collected by himself, and to owe nothing either to the 
writings included by Samuel Purchas in the collection 
referred to in both of Lord’s dedicatory epistles, or to an- 

The writer in the Dictionary of National Biography credits 
Lord with some knowledge of Hihcliistani and Persian'. There 
seems to he no evideiioe that he had any such knowledge. 

13 De O'pen-deure tot liet verhorgen heydendom (Leyden, 
1651). Roger collected remarkably detailed informalion from 
his informant, a Brahman named Padmanahha, inclnding tran- 
slations of Bhartrhari’s Nui- and Y airdgya-iataha, which appear 
to be the first translations from Sanskrit into a European language. 
Ilis hook was translated into German (1663) and Erench (1670), 
and has been edited by W, Calancl (Linschoten-vereeniging, 
Vol. X, 1915). 

1^ He proffers his fifst tract to the Archbishop as an Indite- 
ment against the Banian, whose cause hath formerly had some 
ieference to your Grace by the labours of Mr. Purchas, whose 
evidences being nihil praeter auditum ... I have brought them 
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other contemporary whom he names in his tract on the 
namely Edward Grimstoned^’ Lord’s book has a 
decorated general title, and separate title-pages to each 
of the two tracts which it contains. The general title is : 
‘‘A display of two forraigne sects in the East Indies, 
viz., the sect of the Banians the Ancient Natives of India 
and the sect of the Persees the Ancient Inhabitants of 
Persia together with the Eeiigion and Manners of each 
sect Collected into two Bookes by Henry Lord Sometimes 
resident in East India and Preacher to the Hoble Com- 
pany of Merchants trading thether . . . London . . . 

1630.” The separate title of the first tract, with which 
alone this paper is concerned, is as follows: “ A Dis- 
co verie of the sect of the Banians. Containing their 
History, Law, Liturgie, Casts, Customes, and Ceremonies. 
Gathered from their Bramanes, Teachers of that Sect : As 
the particulars were comprized in the Booke of their 
Law, called the Shaster : Together with a display of 
their Manners, both in times past, and at this present. . . . 
London. , . . 1630.” 

Lord’s book schematises itself into sections corres- 
ponding to the four ages, which he duly names (p. 91, 
Chapter XV) : the first, Curtain; the second, Dvau'per; 
the third, Tetraioo; the fourth, KoleeP (It may be noted 
in passing that the inversion in the order of the Treta 
and Dvapara yugas indicates that Lord knew enough to 


to a ,se(*onfl examination.^’ He hopes that the tract will be wel- 
fojne to the (.V)nipany, instancing the Company’s “ forward helps 
o,nd Afordmeiits to Mr. Bnrchas in the prodncemeiit of his Vohi- 
TiiiTions worlce oailed the Posthumns of Hacklewite.” Purchas 
hi.^^ Pilfjnmes was pidilished 1624 — ^36. 

la chapter II of the Relifiion of the. /Vr.vcc.v (p. 9) after a 
passing ixiference to the ancient kings of Persia he adds : “ The 

Abridgement of which Chronicle I would have gathered from 
them ’ bni. that I found it to agree pimctnally . . . with that 
translation of Mr, Grimstones called iSstates and Em'pires, etc.” 
Grimstone’s translation {I/ondon, 1615) was from ^ Trench work 
by d’Avity, published ip 1614- 13-1 ‘ ' 

F. 18 
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feel that Treta had something to do with the numeral three 
and Bvapara with two). His first section (Chapter 1 — 
VI) purports to be an account of the Krta-yuga; the next, 
of the Dvapara-yuga (Chapters VII' — XIII); the next, 
of the Treta-yuga (Chapter XIV) ; and the last, of the 
Kali-yuga (Chapter XV, the last). But he connects with 
the second part what purports to be an account of the 
* Bhaster,’ but really embodies his own observations on 
caste and custom in Gujarat (Chapters VIII— X and 
XTI — ^XIII); and a slight history of Gujarat, brought up 
to date, in Chapter XI. There has been, and is to be, a 
destruction of the world at the end of each age : the first 
was by water ; the second by wind ; the third by earth ; and 
the fourth shall be by fire. Whereupon Lord comments : 
'‘How Pythagorically they stand upon the number of 
foure; the world was formed of foure principles; divided 
into foure points of the Compasse; to endure for foure 
Ages; planted by foure men, matched to foure women; 
restored again by foure; and to be demolished by foure 
several destructions . . . The Pythagorical four-ness 
seems to be partly his own invention. He was, besides, 
temperamentally a romantic, and in his account of the 
first age gives free rein to his fancy so as to turn the first 
creation into four love-stories. 

In the first creation God, having fashioned the world 
of four elements, made man, and ‘ seconded him with a 
companion, which was Woman . . , And the first mans name 
was Pourom, and the womans name was Par coulee' 
Purusa and Prakrti had four sons ; ‘ the lirst was called 
Brammon, the second Cutlery, the third Bhuddery, the 
fourth Wyse.' These are frimd facie, the eponymous an- 
cestors of the four varum; but if SJmddery stands for 
^Mra, it seems surprising that Lord should make him the 
representative of the third, or merchant class. “ And 
because Shuddery was of a, nature mild and converseable, 
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it was thought meete that he should be a Alerchaiit . . . as 
a inoiiitour to put him in minde of which course of life, 
he had a paire of Ballances put into his hand, and a bagge 
of weights hung at his girdle, instruments most accom- 
madate to his profession.’' He makes tF;?/.SYethe represen- 
tative of the ‘ Mechanicke or handy-crafts man,' because 
lie was not thinking of the V aisya-'imrmi at all, but of tlie 
Vaish. or carpenter sub-caste of Gujarat; which ligiires 
also in the accounts of Arab travellers to westej’ii India . 
And so Lord connects him with Visvakarman : his ‘dis- 
position to meditate things for mans convenience gave him 
the name Viskennah, which is as much as the Handsman, 
because he could do anything to be done by the hand.’ 

These four went respectively to the East, West, North 
and South, and there, after appropriate adventures, met 
and won the four w^omen appointed for them ; Swcatree, 
Toddicastree,^~ ■ Visacjundah and Jejiinogimdcih^^ Ciit- 


See the article “ Arab Eeterences ” contributed by Eazlui- 
lah Lutfiillali Earidi to the Bombay Gazetteer^ Vol. .1, Part I, 
(History of Gujarat), p. 530. “ Khurdadbah (A.D. 1912) des- 

cribes the Hindus as divided 'into seven classes. Of these the first 
are Thukarias or Thakurs . . . The second are the Barahmas . . .. 
the third are the Katariyas or Kshatria.s . . . the fourth are the 
Sudaria or Shudras, husbandmen by profession; the fifth are the 
Eaisura or Yaish, artificers and domestic; the sixth Saiidalia or 
Cdiandala, menials; and the seventh the ‘ Laliud,^’ wliose women 
adorn themselves ...” Here too ‘ Shuddery ^ takes precedence 
of ‘ Wyse.' 

' Toddicastree ’ is Lord’s own contribution to Indian 
nomenclature. But her genesis is plain. Lord’s informant was 
at a loss for the name of ‘ the woman appointed f or .C utter y, ’ and 
so lie called her tad-dik-stri, the woman of that quarter. Lord 
reproduced the sound with commendable ac'miracy. In passing il 
may he noted that hivS informant seem.s to have liad a tendency 
to pronounce the vowels a and d in the Bengal way. (Of;, for 
instance, ‘ Bremaw ’). 

I cannot suggest^ equivalents for Vimgundah and Jejuna- 
gwidah. Tliere is a Visakanyaka in chapter 61 of the Nagara- 
khanda of the Skanda-piirana, where, -one is templed to look .for 
these legends, if Lord’s informant was a Nagar .Brahnip,n : but 
the tale has no connection; and Lord’s -yundah would suggest 
-(jandha. IVbnw- seems the nearest sound, to. /eytmo-’ ' [Is Jejuno- 
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tery and ‘ Toddicastree,\ for example, ‘ as desirous to 
make experiment of each others fortitude upon their meet- 
ing together/ fought for three days before they joined in 
amity; for ‘ in her right hand she bare a ChmUerey,^'' 
which is an instrument of a round forme, and sharp-edged 
in the superficies thereof/ so accommodate for offence, 
that by a hole in the middest thereof, being whirled about 
the finger and hung off, in the quicknesse of his motion, 
it is able to deliver or convey death to a farre remote 
enemy.’ Shuddevy passed beyond a mountain called 
Siaclialla and discovered pearls and a diamond-mine 
before he met V isagundah . Wyse passed over seven seas, 
the last of which was called Pashcurbatee (Puskaravati),, 
and came to the land called Devfe. ‘ There by the Sea 
side hee built him a faire house ... a comely habitation, 
with rooms lightsome, and broad taraffes or roofes aloft, 
for pleasure and prospect delightfull . . .’ J ejunogundah, 
the woman appointed for Wyse, came wandering by, and 
was drawn to satisfy her admiration with a nearer view 
of this new edifice. Wyse ‘ descended to take a fuller 
contemplation of her beauty, whose feature deserved his 
better notice; for she was of body amiably white, and her 
tresses were scattered with pondered Saunders, and 
other odors, the scent of which the blasts of the winde dis- 
persed in such manner that he became partaker of them 
by his approach . . And so Fhe world was populated 
by these four pairs in the first age. But length of time 

g'undhali to be equated 'with Yojaaag'aiidJiu, a name of 
Satyavati, mother of Vyasa? Before she received the 
favour of Parasara she was Matsyagandha or Amisagandha, in 
which may we look for the original of Lord’s Visagundah? — Tv.C. ] 

Lord did not invent the cahra, and his Toddicastree should 
he found as a cakresvarl. There is a Taina Vid.ya-clevi so named. 
Lord’s informant may have inserted som.e Jaina legends in the 
general framework of a Hindu 'pur&7),a. 

Istdcala? 

21 Sandal, candana. 
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. . . began to confound all goodnesse . . . For Braniinoii 
grew iiegiective of his piety; and Cuttery grew cruell ami 
full of usurpation; and SJmddery grew deceiptfull in the 
wai gilts and ballances; and Wyse lost his conscience in liis 
dealings. And so God grew angry, and “ there came a 
Flood, that covered all nations in the depths. ’’ Thus end- 
ed the first creation. 

“ Seeing the first Age miscarried by their sinfiilnesse 
. . . . the Almighty determined to beginne the second Age 
by three persons of greater perfection and excellency than 
the other, called Bremaw, Vystney, and. Rudderyd'^ The 
Almighty, therefore, descending . . . upon . . . Merofur- 
batee^'^ . . . said, Rise up Bremaw . . ■. and by a second and 
third command . . . raised up VystneAj, and Ruddery . . . 
To the first hee gave the power to make the Creatures , . . 
to the second . . . the charge to preserve the Creatures . . . 
But to the third . . . hee gave power to destroy his Creatures 
. . . Bremaw ... grew extraordinarily afflicted in Ills 
body . . . such travaile as happeneth to women in labour 
seazed him . . . till the burthen . . . made two ruptures 
. . . when behold two Twinnes, the one male the other 
•female, to wit, Man and Woman . . . The man was by him 
named Manow, and the woman CeterowpeC^'^ . . . They were 


-2 The vspelliug’ of Brahma , Vismi, and Riidra is characteris- 
tic. The -aw .sound for -a (compare here Socymerwat, etc.) has 
been remarked on above. The -t- l)et-ween cerebral ,s and n recuirs 
in Kystney (compare the river, Ki.stnu). For Ruddery, compare 
SJmddery and cJnickery. Lord’s -u stands both for -Ti and for 
S. 

Merii-parvata. 

Manu Svayamblniva and Satarupa are so related in, for 
example, the Brabma-purana (chapter II). But this purana 
makes VTra (a son of Satarhpa) and Kamya (.Lord’s Camniali) the 
parents of Priya-vrata and ITttanapada (Lord’s Priauretta and 
(hitanapautha). It makes Samrafc (Lord’s Soomeraut) another 
son of Lamya. It agrees ia making ..Snnrta (Lord’s Soonerettaw) 
the wife of Dttanapada, as do other purdnas (see H., H. Wilson’s 
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sent to the East, to a mouritaine called MunderpurvooP"^ 
, . . and Ceteroufa brought forth three sonnes and three 
daughters . . . Prmuretta^ Outana'pautha . , . Soornaraut ; 
. . . Cammah . . . Soonerettaw . . . Sumboo'^^^ . . . They 
wei'e dispersed . . . Priauretta and Cammah to the West, 
to the Moimtaine called Segund; Outanafautlui and Soone- 
rettaw to the North, to the Mountaine Bvpola ; Soomeraut 
and Sum, boo to the Mountaine Sufars . . 

Loi'd then relates how the Almighty provided for the 
establishment of religion in the second age by a book deli- 
vered to Bremaw. This book is the Shaster, which is re- 
presented as consisting of three ‘ tracts,’ dealing with the 
moral law, the ceremonial law, and the four ‘ tribes.’ 
Lord follows this threefold division of subjects in the 
account of the manners and customs of the ‘ Banians ’ 
which fills the next five chapters (VIII; — XIII); but 
it does not seem to correspond with any possible division 
of the literature. ““ Lord’s own ‘ busie observation ’ is 
the source of much of this account. And, as Jainas were 
very much in evidence in Surat, much of what he says is 
an account (apparently the earliest European account) of 

iraiuslation of the Vi mu- pur ana 1. xi, p. 86, foot-note 1). The 
Vunu-pu rdna II. i agreefi with LorcTs aeconut in inakiiig' Samrat 
a son of Priyavrata and Kaiuya. 

25 Mandara-parvata. 

20 Sanihhu? 

2'' In the description of Ilavrta, as given in, e.g., the 
Visnv-purdna (II. ii), Mern is in the eentre, Mandara on the east, 
Gandluunadana on the south, Vipnla on tlie west, and Sa])arsva 
on the north. Segund (Sagandha?) is perliaps ttandha-inadana 
Bipola and are plainly Vipnla and SnparWa. 

2s Perhaps it reflects an enumeration of the Vedas as tlirta! 
(omitting the Atharva-veda). Bernier knew of, and names, four 
Bethft (Vedas). European ideas of the character of the Vedas 
were altogether vague tip to the end of the 18th c(?ntnry. This 
made possible the publication of such a work as the Erench 
Ezovr-vedam- C Yajur-veda in 1780'. Voltaire saw it in manus- 
cript and accepted it as a Veda: although, as Ellis pointed out 
in Asiatic Researches, it is really a criticism of Hinduism in the 
form of a purana. 
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Jainism, and his ‘ Banian,’ although to some extent a 
composite picture, represents on the whole a Jain merchant. 
Lord is himself aware that the term hanid is not accurate- 
ly used in the title of his work as covering all classes, and 
he indicates the right use of the term towards the end of 
the book (p. 86). “ Under the name of Ba7dans is com- 

prised . . . Merchants only, or Brokers for the Merchant 
. . . ” In the latter part of the book he therefore uses 
Banian as synonymous with Skuddery, the merchant.-*^ 
There is nothing very characteristic in the eight 
commandments which Lord represents as comprised in the 
first tract, except that ahimsd takes precedence, as the first 
commandment, and control of the five senses is emphasis- 
ed as the second. Lord himself singles these out : “ The 
principall part of their Law admitting nothing prodigious 
to opinion we passe over, onely that which comnieth into 
exception is that which is laid down in the first and the 
second Commandment.” He discusses these two at 
some length, with particular reference to the doctrine of 
metempsychosis. Among the ceremonies spoken of by 
him in treating of the second tract are : bathing in rivers 
“ whilst the Bramane iterateth the name of the river . . . 
called Taffee, with the name of other rivers in India cele- 
brated for these customary washings, as Gonga and 
Nerhoda ” : the use of a “ certaine Unction in the fore- 
head of red painting, that having certaine graines stiicke 
in the glutinous matter is their testimony that God hath 
marked them out as his people : and the tendering of offer- 
ings and prayers under trees so that the Bramanes under 
such greene Tree erect temples to Pagods . . . The tree 
peculiarized for this worshippe is called by some . . . 


And so he leaves himself without a generic, name. His 
contemporaries tended to call Indians exclusive of ‘ Moors \ by 
the name of Gentiles.. But Jjord uses this; term, too in a restricted 
sense. See helow, 
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Ficus Indica . . . and by Goropius Becaniis affirmed to bee 
the tree of life that grew in the Garden of Eden ...” In 
cioniiection with the “ second tract ” he gives a fairly 
detailed account of the naming of children, mai'riages, 
and funerals. In connection with what he calls the ‘ In- 
vocation of Saints ’ he says : ' ‘ They . . . that would bee 

happy in Marriage, invoke Hurmount; they that are to 
begin the workes of architecture, Gunnez; they that want 
health, Vegenmit; the sonldier in his assault . . cryes, 
Bimohem; the miserable invoke Syer; and they that are 
in prosperity, give their Orisons to Mycasser'' The 
names appear to stand for Hanuman, Ganesa, Baijnath, 
Bhimasena, and possibly Isvara and Mahesvara. At 
namings “ some of the kindred ... menaceth the point 
of a writing penne against the forehead of the Child, with 
this short prayer, That God would write good things in 
the front of that Child.” In connection with marriage 
there is an account of the nuptial procession — ‘ ' the Bride- 
groome is distinguished from the rest by a crowne on his 
head, decked with Jewels very rich . . . Dowry there is 
none given, that the drifts of Marriage might not be 
mercenary ...” When a man is dying “they injoyne 
him to utter Narmune, which is one of the names of God, 
importing Mercy to Sinners . . . His spirits languishing, 
they stretch out his hand, pouring faire water into 
it . . . praying to Kistnerup'pon* the God of the water, to 
present him pure to God ...” After describing the fun- 
eral rites he adds : “ Since these lawes and injunctions, 

there hath sprung up a Custoine amongst them, that the 
women that survive their husbands should offer themselves 
up alive to be sacrificed in the flames with them, which to 
this day is observed in some places and for some persons 


• * must trace it to the formula Krmtlrj^miam (astu,).- 
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of greater woi-th, though the exampleH be more rare now 
til an in former times, of which custonie Propertius thus 
speaketh ” : and he proceeds to quote and translate the 
eight lines of Propertius (49— 15 B.C.) which speak of 
the custom. 

Four chapters (X — XIII), concluding with the des- 
truction of the world at the end of the second age, should 
be concerned with the third, tract of the S hast er, but con- 
tain in fact I.ord’s own account of the four castes, as he 
himself ad.m.its : If I shall somewhat digresse from 

their particular injunctions . . . to a more particular 
display of their manners, I shall better discharge the 
parts required in this Tract.” He is not sure whether 
the name of the first caste is derived from Brammon, or 
from Brema,w “ by adjection of this particle {nes).'\ He 
notes that “ Suidas is of opinion that they are called 
Bramanes of one Brachmnn that was the first prescriber 
of their rites,” while “ Postellus affirmeth them to bee 
descended from Abraham by Cheturah,^^'^ who seated 
themselves in India, and that so they were called Abmh- 
maaies:' Brahmans are of two sorts : the more common 
Brahmanes, of which there are a great number in India; 
and the more spetdal who “ are called by the Banians, 
Vertms, by the Moores, Sevmhsr The common Bra- 
mane hath eighty two Casts or Tribes . . . which were so 
many wise men or Schollers . . . called Augurs or Sooth- 
sayers of such a place . . . Thus the prime of them was 
called Visalnagranauger, that is, the Augur of Visal- 
nag!*a, the 2 YuHagrammge.r, that is the Auger of Vul- 
nagra, a towne so called ...” Lord is of course 
speaking of the Nagar Brahmans. He drops the 
initial N-, and proceeds to make an. equation with 
the Latin word augur. But he correctly gives Vlsal- 


30 Ivetnrab, Genesis', 25. i, 
F, 19 
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Jiagar (ViBnagar) and Vadnagai* as two chief ceiiti-es 
or places of origin of Nagar Brahmans. Later 
on he observes that the divisions of the Baniaiis or 
Shudderi^s (by whom he may mean either Hindu or Jaina 
Vaisyas) correspond in number to those of the Brammies, 
“ chusing either to be under their discipline that are 
Visalnagi-anaugers, or Vulnagranaugers, from the pecu- 
liar instruction of which Bramanes they are guided in 
matter's belonging to religious worshippe.” Lord’s ” more 
speciall Bramanes ” are, as will be clear from the follow- 
ing citations, Jainas. The more speciall Bramane . . . 
is some man of the Cast of Shudderies . . . who for devo- 
tion taketh this condition on him . . . weareth a woollen 
garment of white ... his heade is always uncovered . . . 
they do not shave but pluck oh all the hair save some small 
remainder on the crowne . . . They have a festival called 
Putcheson . . . More strict they seem to be than the 
common Bramanes . . . More cautelous they are for the 
preservation of things animate . . . and they keep a hospi- 
tal of lame and maimed flying fowle,” They have several 
divisions : ‘‘ One is called the Soncaes, and these go not 
to Church, but perform divine rites at home. Another 
is of the Tup'paes, these go to Church to pray. A third 
is of the CurthuTS, and these pray by themselves, without 
society. A fourth is called the Onkeleaus, and these 
endure not images. A fifth called the Pushaieaus, the 
most strict of them all.” These are names of gacchas of 
the elainas ; the Ta,pa-gaccha and the Kharatara- {Khad- 
tar-) gaccha being plainly recognisable, whilst in the 
Onkeleaus we may perhaps see the Lonka- gaccha, which 
“ endures not, images.” 

Passing to the second caste, the Cutteryes, Lord says : 
“ That particular of Bremawes booke that concerned this 
Cast or Tribe, contained certaine precepts of government 


•n The Varyvmna observed by Jaiaas, 
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and policie, the knowledge of wliioh being b'ut of common 
iii[i[)or!, I rather ohiise to omit.” Instead, he gives in tliis 
chafder (XI) some account of the Rajputs of Gujarat ajid 
adjacent parts. He mentions the names of hve Rajput 
chins; Chaurah, Sole7tkee, Taggela, DodepucJiaes, and 
Faraniam. The ‘ C'utteryes ' were the ancient kingvS of 
India, and were called Rajahs. “ These Rajahs had 
principally foure men about them of emineiicy . . . the 
Brmnanes, who by Southsaying and Augury did show the 
Kinges what time was most meet to begin theii* designs 
. . . the Pardon,''^- which was a man of policy in the State 
businesse . . . the Moldar or the Kings Chamberlain . . . 
(and) the Generali of the Kings Armies in the field called 
Disnacke “ Now touching their declining state. 
One RannedeoilP^ a vertuous woman did at her death 
prophecy the decline of the Banian State, in the time of 
Ramsaldee^'* chief e Rajah, the beginning of which should 
be in his next Successors daies ...” Bavisaldee’s suc- 
cessor, Syderaisaldeep^ had erected a monument in his 
fathers honour at Sythepolapore A Brahman, Madew- 
naugerp^ told him that one Sultan Alaudin, a Patan, 
King of Delee, should deface the monument and conquer 
Guzzamt. So he sent his Pardon to search out the youth, 


Pradliaiia. 

Destmayaka? 

Eaiil Devi, “ Tlie Qiieeii Or Ranik Devi (Fortes Ran 
Mala, L IX)? 

Eai "Ibsaldeva, said to have founded Vi.snagar m 104G; or 
else Disaldeo Cliauliaii who took Delhi in 1163 P But neither 
conies near the time of Alaaiddln (1298), and tiiere may he some 
confusion. 

SLddliarajadeva (1094— -1143. See Ran Mala, I. x)? 

Perhaps Sidhpur in Baroda State, where there is a Eudra 
Mrda hnilt by Midraj and reconstituted by Siddharaja iayasiniha. 

Mahadevu Nagara?. .Forbes, Ras Mala I. xv, tells a simi- 
lar tale. 
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who was at that time with his father, a wood-gatherer of 
].)elhi. They persuaded him to accept a sum of money 
and in return lie gave them “ an Escript that albeit the 
lieavens had decreed that he should scatter some stones of 
that building yet hee would picke them out of the Corners 
thereof so as to spare the building. In due course 
Alaudi'ii invaded Guzzamt, but growing weary of the 
Jong war, and many Rajahs fleeing to inaccessible places, 
he committed the further management of the wars to one 
Futtercon, Cupbearer. “ And the said Futtercon did 
further invade Guzzarat, and so did the rest of the 
MaJioometmis that succeeded him, to the decline of the 
Banian State.'’ Lord adds that some of the Rajahs 
flying to retyrements impregnable . . . could not be con- 
quered even to this day; but, making out roades, pray on 
the Caffaloes^'-^ passing ... having many resolute 
Sonidiers . . . called RashfootesA'^ which implyeth as 
much as the sonnes of Kings : for being of the 
cast of Cutteries it is like they were nobly descended 
. . . .” Among those that remained unoonquered 
in his time Lord mentions Rajah Sn/tmulgee of 
Rasfee'plaw Rajah Benmishaw'^'^ of Molere; Rajah 
Ra-m/nagar ; Rajah Barmulgee ; and “ the great Rannah,’^^ 
who hath fought many set battles with the Moguls forces.” 

Raiilas. 

Tke word Bajput was oominonly so spelled in Loi‘d\s tiiiie. 
hut Lord at least knew wliat it meant. 

■f* Enj])ipla. Bardie elironicles make Snrniidji tlie second 
successor after Jayasing'kji, who was tke chief of Eajpipla in ike 
time of Akhar. {Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. VI, p. 109). 

Bairum Shiili of Mnllier, which was not reduced until 

loar. 

T1ie Eaua of Udaipur, Aniar kSiugk I, to wliom this state- 
nifMil would apply, had made peace with Jahang-ir in .1(114, and 
died ill 1620, His successor, Karan Singh (lG2-()' — 28) waged no 
M'ars. Lord’s statement perhaps lias no one Euna ])artieularly in 
view. 
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The next ehapter (XII) relates to the Sliiuldenea, or 
})roperly so called/^'* but it contains little which 
has not been already noted. Chapter Xlli howevei* gives 
additional inforinatioii about the IF7/.s7^s^ “ Tlie inunc 

Wyse implyes as much as one that is servile or instrumen- 
tary . . . these people are at this present most ordinarily 
called by the name of Gentiles. Which Gentiles are of 
two sorts (1) the purer Gentile, such as liveth observant of 
the dyet of the Banians ... (2) the Gentile Yiscerann, 
ciallcd the impure or uiicleane . . . Such are the husband- 
men or inferior sort of people called, the Coulees.'''^'' 

The remainder of this chapter (XIII) reverts to the 
original plan of the work, after this long digression about 
castOj and tells of the destruction of the world at the end 
of the second age. Chapter XIV gives an account of the 
third age. The Cutteryes were “ utterly raced out,” and 
“ The Lord appointed that from the Bramanes the line 
of the Kings should be renewed . . . The chief of the 
Bramanes that was then preserved . . . was called 
Duceratf^' the next child that was borne after this destruc- 
tion, and which was the youngest of foure, was chosen to 
propagate the line of their Kings . . . and his name was 
Ram ; who became so memorable for his worthy deeds .... 
that . . . even to this day . . . whensoever they meet and 
salute one another, they cry Ram, Ram . . .” Of the 
fourth and last age of the world, described in the follow- 
ing chapter (XV), Lord has not much to say : “ ... The 

Almighty againe commanded that the world should bee 
peopled by those that were reserved, amongst whom there 

See p. 38T supra. 

These are apparently the Kolis, who form a quarter of llie 
population of Gujerat. They are husbandmen in central and 
south Gujerat, hut are said to approach nearer to Bhils iip the 
north. The Bombay Gasjetteer states that the word Is sometimes 
used in the sense of bastard or half-breed: which, may be the 
origin of Lord’s “ impure Gentile. 

Da^aratha. , . . V ' . - 
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was one Kystney, a famous Ruler and pious King, of wiiuse 
vertues they have ample record, as being one iiiost notable 
in the last Age . . . He did wonderfully promote Religion, 
upon which there was a reformed beginning of goodnesse.” 

Lord’s hook comes in point of time midway between 
those of Edward Terry and Abraham Roger; and it is at 
least as signer ior to the former as it is inferior to the latter 
in the extent of its information about Hinduism, it 
marks therefore an interesting and very definite advance : 
and it is surprising that Lord is almost entirely ignored 
})y recent historians of ‘ Indology.'-^^ There were certainly 
Portuguese, and one Englishman, who knew more than 
Lord ever learned, and before Lord’s time : but if we 
except the Englishman’s book, there seems to be no printed 
book dating from before Lord’s time which gives so much 
information. The Englishman referred to is Thomas 
Stephens (Padre Estevao), who arrived in India in 1579 
and spent the rest of his life in Groa as a member of the 
Society of Jesus. He perhaps knew some Sanskrit; and, 
in a letter, he notes the connection between Indian and 
European languages. He shares, besides, with Beschi and 
Roberto dei Nobili, the distinction of having made a contri- 
bution of importance to the vernacular literature of India : 
for he wrote a long epic in the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
on the whole Bibie-story, which was originally printed at 
Goa in 1615, and has not long ago (1907) been edited and 
published at Mangalore under the title of ‘ The Christian 
Puninarn." But, apart from Thomas Stephens, it can be 
claimed that Lord was the first Englishman who made a 
systematic attempt to acquire knowledge of “ the Bani- 
ans,” not to mention ‘‘ the Persees.” His immediate suc- 
cessors fully recognised the value of his publication. 
Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Herbert included in a 

Ik; is not inoiitioiieil iiiAViiidisoli's (re.'ichlclite der Sans- 
Irit Fkilologie (Grimdiiss I. i. B., 1917, 1920). 
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hook first published four years after Lord’s the detailed 
eoiiteiit of both Lord’s tracts, with an iiuidequal;e aekuow- 
ledgiiieut which admits indebtedness only in respect of 
his account of the ‘ Persees.’^*^ Yet in his account of the 
Banians we meet with all the personages of Lord's Dls- 
coTPrie, including ‘ Toddicastree ’ and tlie other ‘ women 
appointed and, throughout it, Herbert merely epito- 
mises Lord. Bernier, writing in 1607, gives of course an 
independent account, more complete than Lord’s; ])ut he 
nevertheless makes generous acknowledgment, “ I shall 
here add a few words to declare that 1 am no lesse obliged 
to Monsieur Henry Lor and to Monsieur Ahraham Roger 
than to the Reverend Fathers Kircher and Roa. I had 
compiled an hundred things relating to the Gentiles, which 
I found in the Books of those Gentlemen, and which 
would have been a great trouble to me to range them as 
they have done.”^® 


The eng'ravetl title of the reviwsed and enlarged edition 
read.s : “ Some yeare.s travels into Africa and Asia the Great, 

Especially describing the famous empires of Persia and Hindus- 
taiit . . . By Tho : Herbert Esqre . . . London, 1038. ’’ The first 
edition was published in 1634. His epitome of Lord’s tracts 
occupies pp. 40 — 54 of the 1638 edition. On p. 48 he l)egins to 
.‘^peak of tile l^ersees “ whose life and doctrine (as it is gathered 
from the Daro or Priests of this sect by Master Lni‘d a worthy 
minister for some years resident in the Factory of Ayrat) 1 will 
epitomisse,” 

Herbert began his travels on Good Friday, 1626. He reach- 
ed Surat in December. The year L not very clear; but, since 
news of the crowning of Prince Khurram at Agra reached Surat 
uhile he was there, and since the date of Jahangir’s death was 
0('t. 18, 1627, the December of 1627 must be meant. There is 
however a difficulty, because he says that Wylde was President 
when he arrived. But the Factory Records show that Wylde 
(li<l not take over office from Kerridge before April, 1628. See 
Foster’s EngJuh Factories in India 1624 — 1629, p. xxviii, foot- 
note. 

The presidents were: Kerridge, 1616 — 23; East ell, 1623 — 25; 
Kerridge (for the second time) 1625 — 28; and then Wylde. 

1 quote from the Conit'muation of Rie Memoirs, Vols. HI 
and IV, “English’d out of French by H. 0,_,” London, 1671. 
The jiassage will be foimd at p; 157 of the section entitled The 
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It is a matter for regret that efforts to trace the career 
of this ‘ Avorthy minister ’ outside the short period of iris 
service in India haA^e not succeeded.®" Lord himself 
expresses (in Avords which close his Efistle Dedic/rtorip, 
and Avhich may serve as a fitting epilogue on the present 
occasion) his sense that these were his memorable years ; 
“ Accept it then Right Honourable so . . . composed as it 
may bee, of such mater ialls, and let it be as an Attestate 
of my AcknoAvledgments to you, the Achme and flourish- 
ing part of whose best being I confesse to have had begin- 
ning and groAvth in your imployment ...” 




Geiitils of -wliicli was written as a letter io Ciiapelain 

ill 1067. 

I desire to express by obii^-ation to Mr. W. T. Cttewill, 
iil.R.E., kSiiperiiitendeiit of Records, India Office, wIjo A^ery 
kindly searched Ibe records himself, and hrono-hl to my notice 
the tiles of a previous enquiry relatwe to lleiiry Jjord. A menio- 
randnin on the subj'ect drawn up hy Miss E. li. Saiushnry in 
1920, wMch is included in the tile, Avas of much assistance io me. 
! luiAAi indicated information derAed from tliis source ])y 
I may add that Mr. Ottewill a.f>Toes that it is improliahle that th(' 
East-Tndia Company should liave appointed a man of sixi.v-one 
to to India; and that Sir AVilliain Foster, who was Siqierin- 
tendent of Records AA’hen the previous eiKiniry was made, then 
expressed the opinion that the writer in the Dicfio 7 iarj/ of National 
Biograpluj had confused two persons in his account of Henry 
Lord. 



THE QUR’AN ON NIMROD’S FIRE 


M. Naimur Re-hman, M.A., 

Lect/arer in Arahic and PersiaM, Allahabad Vnivamty. 

O'f the bewilderingly enormous mass of the Jewish 
iore consisting of legends and stories about their prophets, 
sages and kings, quite a large volume has been ascribed 
to the great patriarch Abraham, and perhaps quite be- 
fittingly, as he was the “ father of a multitude of 
nations.” Apart from the detailed account of the life 
and work of Abraham supplied to us by the Mosaic scrip- 
ture, there is a considerably large volume of the apo- 
cryphal superstructure and rabbinical tradition that rose 
up later. 

Abraham claims a double greatness and importance. 
He is the father of the great Hebrew nation, and through 
his son, Ishmael, i.e., a progenitor of the northern Arabs. 
Even in Arabia such traditions regarding Abraham were 
continuously handed down by word of mouth long before 
the era of Islam. The Muslims of Arabia were interested 
in the Patriarch as being the father of their progenitor 
Ishmael and the co-founder and builder with him of the 
KaTa, “ the house ” which the father and son were 
commanded by God to build and consecrate for His wor- 
ship ^ Abraham became to the Muslims the very model 
of a true believer, who had advanced by slow but sure 
degrees to the sound and staunch belief in and devotion 
to the One God, and to whom Islam itself was attributed, 
for to him they owed the epithet Muslim r 

iSee the Qurhm, II, 126—129; III, 96; XIV, 65; XXII, 

26 .,, , . ■, , 
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The Qur’an mentions Abraham by name in about 
seventy places in various connections, and a whole chapter 
(XIV) of the Book has been named after him. It recog- 
nises him as one of the greatest of the prophets and 
apostles of yore, and his works form one of the chief 
mea;ns of inspiration to the new nation which the great 
Arabian prophet was seeking to raise up. The Muslims 
naturally accepted as true all that was said of ‘ ‘ the 
father ” Abraham in the Qur’an, which derives its mate- 
rial mainly, of course, from the Old Testament and also 
from the rabbinical tradition. The Qur’an has charac- 
teristically given such report of him and has adopted only 
such details of his life and work as suited its purpose. 
Whatever it has to record about him is in simple and 
straightforward language. The omission of all useless 
details has surely some good reason behind it. The hearers 
of the Prophet would have certainly followed the purpose 
and intention of their Master, if only they had not supplfe- 
mented this information with the knowledge they already 
possessed of Abraham through the oral traditions thfen 
rife in their own country. And the matter became wotse 
still when after the death of the Prophet the Book Had 
to be studied, understood, followed and acted upon by 
the non-Arab nations, especially the Persians, who v^ere 
pioneers in the field of Qur’anic exegesis. In their Sin- 
cere devotion to the Book and their earnest desire to 
grasp the fullest significance of every iota of it, these 
zealous students of the Qur’an could not but resort to the 
learned rabbis for the explanation of all that they cleHrly 
saw was based on the versions of the Old Testament, or 
of their own brotherhood of the rabbis. The exegeslfets 
of the Qur’an meant well; and the learned rabbis ^Ihd 
Jewish scholars too perhaps meant equally well. A 
whole-hearted and unflinching faith in the learning alld 
veracity of the directors led the zealous seekers of kno#- 
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ledge to accept aw true all the iiiforinatioii they received 
from them, and they innocently incorporated the whole 
volume of it in their works. This is easily illustratable 
in the case of the intei^esting legend regarding the tyrant 
Nimrod who cast Abraham into the huge fiery furnace, 
which not only could not injure the Patriarch but turned 
into a veritable paradise for him. The Qur’an records 
the story in Chapter XXI, entitled “ The Prophets,” in 
verses 61 to 71. It introduces the story with a mention 
of Abraham’s protest against image worship, and even- 
tually his practical step in demolishing all the images in 
the pantheon save one, the biggest of them. The whole 
community of the idol-worshippers ” rises against him, 
and they conspire to burn him. But God saves him from 
the calamity, and he leaves the place for another ‘'bless- 
ed land.” I quote the entire story below; 

"51. And certainly we gave to Abraham his guid- 
ance before, and we knew him well. 

52. When he said to his father and his people : 
What are these images to whose worship you cleave? 

53. They said : We found our forefathers wor- 
shipping them. 

54. He said : Certainly you have been, you and 
your forefathers, in manifest error. 

55. They said : You have brought to us the truth, 
or are you one of the triflers? 

56. He said: Nay, your Lord is the Lord of the 
heavens and the earth, who brought them into existence, 
and I am of those who bear witness to this. 

57. And by Allah; I will certainly strive against 
your idols after you go away, turning your back. 

58. So he broke them into pieces, except the chief 
one of them, that haply they may return to it. 

59. They said : who has done this to our gods ? 
Most surely he is one of the unjust. 
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60. They said: We heard of a youth called 
Abraham speak of them. 

61. They said : Then bring him befoi’e the eyes of 
the people, perchance they may bear witness. 

62. They said : Have you done this to our gods, 
0 Abraham ? 

63. He said : Surely some doer has done it. The chief 
of them is this. Therefore ask his lordship if he can 
speak. 

64. Then they turned to themselves and said : Sure- 
ly you yourselves are the unjust. 

66. Then they were made to hang down their 
heads : Certainly you know that they do not speak. 

66 . He said : W hat ! do you then serve beside 
Allah what brings you not any benefit at all, nor does it 
harm you? 

67. Fie on you and on what you serve beside Allah 1 
What ! do you not then understand ? 

68 . They said : Burn him and help 3 wr gods if 
you are going to do anything. 

69. We said : O fire, be a means of coolness and 
comfort and peace to Abraham. 

70. And they desired a deceipt with him, but We 
made them the greatest of losers ! 

71. And We delivered him as well as Lot, (removing 
them) to the land we had blessed for all people ! ” 

The commentators, however, wax more eloquent than 
the Book itself, and follow the legend in greater (and 
wholly unnecessary) details. I take up, as an example, 
the eminent commentator Tabari, who names all the 
authorities for his assertions. Let us take up the last 
three verses (69—71) which form the material part of the 
whole story. The story runs, says Tabari, that a Kurd, 
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Hayzaii'^ by name, suggested to the people that Abraham 
slioiild be Imrned a, live. King Nimrod agreed with the 
brilliant suggestion. Abraham was accordingly bottled 
up in a house, and in the meantime an edifice wuis built 
up, and therein was gathered an enormous mass of wnod 
to create a veritable hell for Abraham to burn. So much 
were the people excited over the matter that there was a 
woman who was in sick-bed, and she said, ‘ If God give 
me health I will collect timber for Abra.ham ! ’ When all 
was ready they caught hold of Abraham and, raising him 
up above the edifice, lowered him into the fire that was 
burning furiously . . . x^t this juncture the learned com- 
mentator suggests that the Qur’an has here omitted to 
mention the fact, which however follows from its words, 
that they did kindle a fire to burn Abraham and did 


throw him into it, whereat God intervened saying : 
“We said : 0 fire, be a cooling comfort and safety to 
Abraham ” (v. 69). . . . He then continues the story thus. 
When Abraham was being lowered into the fire he raised 
up his head to the heavens, saying : “0 Lord 1 Thou art 

the One alone in the heavens, and I am quite lonely here 
on the earth, where there is no one else beside me to wor- 
ship Thee. God is enough for me, and He is the best one 
to rely on ! ” And the heavens, the earth, the mountains 
and the angels, ail conjointly appealed to God for His 
mercy to Abraham, and God bade them help His 
“ friend ” if he called upon them to do so. When 
Abraham got into the furnace, Gabriel (or God) called 
upon it, commanding it to become all coolness and safety to 
Abraham. And lo, the flames got all extinguished, and 
with them all the fires on the earth went out too, and that 
huge furnace became so very intensely cold that if in the 


God, lioAvever, punished this wicked man hj causing bim 
sink deep beloAA the eagrth, where he is damned to hear this tor- 
ture till the day of judgment.' Tahafi, koc loco. 
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wordings of the command the word were not added 

to the word Abraham w;ould have died of cold! 

And when the fire was extinguished they advanced to 
witness the plight of the culprit. They found him still 
there, all safe. And there was also seen with him the 
Angel of Shade ( dJaJlAJlx ) who held Abraham’s head 
in his lap and was wiping the sweat from oh the face of 
Abraham. He was taken out, and on examination it was 
found that fire had failed to scorch Abraham, having 
touched only the band with which he was tied. Thus did 
God save Abraham, who thereafter left his home (at Ur) 
and gave up the faih of his fellowmen, and migrated to 
Sham. 

Now all this is very much the repitition of exactly 
the same tradition as is met with in the accounts left to 
us by the ancient rabbis. Yet all this is said on the author- 
ity of such eminent personages as ‘Ali b. Abu Talib, 
‘Abdullah b. ‘Abbas, ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar, Qatada, Ka‘b, 
Mujahid, Ishaq and others. Later writers give greater 
details of this wonderful incident in the life of the Patri- 
arch, telling us how not only the flames got quenched, but 
that the whole scene got changed into a lovely garden bear- 
ing ail the sweetest and loveliest fruits, and how all the 
servants and deputies of Nimrod got burnt by that fire, 
and so on and so forth, details which conform to a still 
greater degree with the rabbinical lore. 

And all this for the love of the wonderful I For even 
the apocryphal and legendary accounts of this great event 
as given by the ancient Hebrew writers have two versions, 
in one of which this episode of the terrible trial by fire 
finds no room whatsoever.*^ But the innocent and child- 
like fancy of our commentators and their readers could 


4 See A. S. Rappoport, Myths and Legends of AnvleM Israel, 
Hoiidoii, 1928), I, 228—233 and 246— 253.- 
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hardly be satisfied with the simple and highly chaste and 
sensible account given by the Qur’an. 

Let us now turn to the facts and see what justifica- 
tion we can find for these explanations and comments so 
devoutly indulged in by a whole army of commentators. 
The surest testimony in the matter is naturally that of the 
Old Testament. A reference to Chapters XI to XXY of 
the Book of Genesis will easily vsolve the question. Abra- 
ham lives with his father Ter ah (and not Adhar, who 
was his uncle and not father) and his brothers Haran and 
Nahor at Ur, the well known “Ur of the Chaldees,” 
which was the place of his nativity. Terah was an i dela- 
tor, and wanted his sons to be like unto himself. Of the 
three brothers only Abraham seems to have revolted. 
Observation, contemplation and experience had taught 
him that the images or even the bright heavenly bodies 
did not deserve to be adored and worshipped as gods. 
He ‘ ' believed in the Lord ; and he counted it to him for 
righteousness ” (Gen. XV, 6). It is quite possible, there- 
fore, that this apostacy of Abraham from the faith of his 
forefathers might have gained fame and would have 
consequently given rise to an opposition from his compa- 
triots, who can even be conceived as having taken up the 
cudgels against him. It is here, however, that the story- 
mongers connect up the story with the name and person of 
king Nimrod (Namrud of the Arabs) and bring him to 
the enactment of the interesting drama of the Furnace. 

The Qur’an takes up the same legend; but there is 
no mention of Nimrod, nor of the fact that Abraham was 
actually thrown into the fire. It only mentions the design 
on the part of the people : “ They said, Burn him . . 

(XXI, 68). Then comes the verse which is the pivot of 
the whole story, mz,, “We said : 0 fire ! be thou a means 
of coolness and comfort and peace to Abraham.” (69). 
It is here that the fancy of the commentators runs wild. 
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and they feel compelled to resort to legend and conjure 
up the whole scene of the drama in which Nimrod also 
plays a part. A close study of its phraseology will reveal 
what its Author wished it to imply. 

The verse contains three important words : and 

and . The first of these — — is perhaps 

the most important word in this sentence, as it is this 
word that has led the commentators to accept the whole 
legend of the “ furnace.” Now the word jU does not 
only signify “ fire,” but also (f) light,''’ (h‘) the internal 
fire, a biting and gnawing anxiety and care,‘^ and {Hi) opi- 
nion, counsel;^ beside other implications which need not 
engage our attention at present. The use of the word as 
meaning ‘fire’ and ‘ light ’ is remarkably masterly, as 
the word UR, the name of Abraham’s birthplace, also 
means (among other meanings) both ‘ fire ’ and ‘ light 
and as Barry so well suggests,” it is this sense of the word 
UR that has given rise to this legend. And has 
been so admirably put in the dative case, thus implying, 
among other things, a direct address to the city of Ur. 
In the second sense it refers to the grave anxiety and 
anguish that these councils of their enemies must have 
been causing to Abraham and his father; and it is this 
anxiety that is required to change itself into perfect cool- 
ness of the mind and safety. In the third sense the word 
has evidently a reference to the conferences of the heathens 
and their decision to burn Abraham. This conference 
came to naught, and all their resolutions failed, for Terah 
and iVbrahain had decided already to quit the place. 

'■« Taj art. Ct'. the Qur’an XXVII, 8. 

'■> Cf. the Qur’an CIV, 6, 7. 

” ILn Atiii.r, Nihdyah, and Qdmus (art. ), both of wliieli 
([uote the Prophet’s words which are said to 

imply , the word meaning opinion and eounael, 

« Smith’s DictioimTy of the Bible, art. Abraham < 
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Thus the word Oyj suggests that the very tortivresoiiie 
feeling of anxiety find that gnawing care atdast gave 
way to })erfect calmness and safety. 

The wni'd implies coolness, calmness, as alsc^ 

pleasantness, enjoyment, ease and comfort; while the phrase 
means “ Onr affair or case became easy,”-’ The 
words will, therefore, show that God (as the sub- 

ject of UI .3 ) consoled the mind of Abraham and changed 
his anxiety into a calm and pleasant ease; while the phrase 
may also suggest the idea of departure on a journey, for 
(lit. His bed or place of sleeping became, cold) 
implies He went on a journey.”^" 

pr.imar.ily signifies ‘‘ escape ” ( ) and “ res- 

cue ” ((jaH^j), as also safety and freedom from evils of 
any kind, or from trial and affliction . . . and particular; 
ly safety, security and freedom from, evils of all kinds 
for a traveller, • Again, (as also) j^H***:' signifies 

saluting or greeting one with a prayer for his life.’" 
Let us read on. The next, verse is., “ And, they 
desii’ed. a deceipt with him, but We made them the gi'eat- 
est of losers.” . This clearly shows that Abraham’s enemies 
were so miserably defeated in their designs of inflicting a 
killing torture upon Abraham, who was all the time cool 
and calm and peaceful, for he and his father had already 
decided to secure safety for their person and life by 
leaving, Ur for some other land. This fact is justified by 
the very next verse : And We delivered him as well as 

Lot, (removing them) to the land we had blessed for all 
people ” (71). This is corroborated by, the O.T. account, 
where we read ; And Terah took Abraham his son, and 
Lot the son of Llaran his , • son’s, , son, and Sarai his 

' , ^ Taj aWArvR, art. ^ . 

. ^0 Lexicon!,, s^vi. Of, , 

-■‘1 Taj al -3.134 Lane, 
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daughtei'-in-law his son Abraham’s wife; and tiiey went 
forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees, to go into the 
land of Canaan, and dwelt there ” (Gen. XI, 31). And 
afterwards the I.ord spoke to Abraham and “ said unto 
him. I am the Lord that brought thee out of Ur of the 
Chaldees, to give thee this land to inherit it ’’ (Gen. 
XV, 7). 

To sum up. No doubt the Qur’an does adopt the legend, 
but while it recognises that Abraham’s serious disbelief 
in his forefathers’ faith and even his practical iconoclasm 
did attract the attention of all around him to the extent 
of making him a target for general criticism and universal 
animadversion and malice, yet it does not seem to recog- 
nise or lend support to the belief that he was actually 
thrown into fire. This because, as the Qur’an seems to 
have it, he and his father had already decided to bid 
farewell to Ur for some other land offering happy pros- 
pects. Thus was the fire quenched; thus did it change 
into coolness and safety; and thus were the malicious 
designs of the enemies frustrated. Nimrod and his 
fnrnace have no place in the Qur’anic text of the story. 

As has already been pointed out above, the phraseo- 
logy of the Qur’an is remarkably expressive and eloquent. 
That Abraham should be “burned in fire ” might have 
meant nothing more than that he and his father should 
be annoyed and harassed to such an extent as to make Ur 
quite hot for them to live in. An unceasing volley of 
relentless criticism against father and son, a general 
taboo, recurring threats of injury to their person and life, 
a constantly agonising discomfort caused by all this 
should have been enough to render Ur a veritable furnace 
for them. And the words and indicate the 

intended departure of the family, that not only ended all 
this opposition and rancour against them, but also became 
a cause of their security, peace and prosperity, They 
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were out of fire (Ur), safe and secure. This chauge of 
fire into a garden could have by no means been an instan- 
taneous one, as it is alleged to have been, for the actual 
departure of Abraham’s family from Ur must have surely 
been preceded by a considerably long period atfording a. 
good study, by all means available in that- age, of the new 
borne, its surroundings, its conditions, and of the pros- 
jiects it could hold out to them of a happy and prosperous 
life. Various and numerous too would have been the 
causes that led ultimately to their determination of quit- 
ting the place where they had lived so long. And when 
they did leave the place, their enemies would have been sore 
indeed to find themselves all lost and hopelessly dismayed. 

It is one of the characteristic features of the style of 
the Qur’an that whenever it cites or quotes anything 
from the Old Testament on the ancient time-honoured 
legends and fables of the Hebrews, its purpose is to 
narrate the life-story of any particular person as an 
example, or to explain a point of character — national or 
individual — or to prove the victory of truth over false- 
hood. It is always to point a moral, and never to adorn 
a tale. It takes as much of the story as suits its special 
and definite purpose at the moment, and the narrative is 
always couched in a language which, though apparently 
conforming to the prevalent version of the story, really 
goes counter to it. And this is secured by the use of 
exquisitely chiselled phraseology, of words that easily and 
effectively blot out the merely playful and frivolous 
element and renders it highly forcible and instructive by 
giving the whole story an altogether new interpretation. 
Exactly the same is the case with the story of Abraham's 
supposed ordeal. And it is by no means difficult to 
gauge why the Qur’an has brought in this narrative. 
Abraham’s rejection of the long established idolatrous 
faith of his forefathers, his- boldness and undaunted 
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courage which took the shape of actual iconoclasiu, his un- 
hesitated departure from his home, Ids adoption of the 
iiew home that gave him- cheer and plenty, his subsequent 
ari'ival in Arabia and the building of tlie ‘‘ House of 
Cloil at Mecca, which was to be for all time the centi'e 
of the universal Muslim polity, all tliis inust certainly 
liave gone a- great way on. the due hand in strengthening 
the liearts. of the Muslims, infusing in them still greater 
courage and energy, a more hTilliant hope for the bright 
future, -a firmer belief in the truth of their cause; and on 
the other hand it must have dealt a deadly blow to the 
activities ^of the enemies of Islam, Avho would have 
realised the utter futility of all their misguided and 
ill-advised designs against the new faith; which, like 
Abraham’s, sought • to put an end to • the . existing 
heathenihn in Arabia and the more ' or less uni- 
versal misbelief in the world'. And the pages of 
history bear- eloquent testimony • ■ of the success 
of this policy, of the grand and remarkable effect this 
style of expression had. oh the people,: on the history of 
Arabia, nay on the histoiy of the whole world ! 


THE TVHFATirL^HIND (OR INDIA’S PRESENT); 
AIJRANOZEB'S INTEREST IN INDIAN 
... LITERATURE 

S YE D Mas ui> Hasan RizAvr, M. A., 

Reader in Persian, Lucknow linicersity. 

■ ■ The MughM ' Emperors of India were, in many res- 
pects, Indianised. They were in gennine love and real 
sympathy with India aiid things Indian; and the litera- 
ture ol Iiidia both classical and vernacular was not an 
exception. 

The . vefy f oundef of ' this dynasty, Babur, himself 
acquired such taste' for Hindustani poetry and snch 
coimnand' over the Hindustani language that we possess 
iit least one couplet composed by him in mixed Hiiidiis- 
tani and- Turki. • . v ' 

The Persian translations of Sanskrit classics such as 
the Mahdhhdrata and scientific works such as the Llldmti 
made by theArder of Akbar the Great, and the imi3etus 
given to ‘ Hindi ' poetry by him and his accomplished 
general Khari-i-ldianan lAbdu’r-Rahim are facts well 
known, to. every student of Indian history. This helped 
a. great deal in creating an interest in and encouragi,ng the 
study of Sanskrit and Hindi among. Muslims. One tan- 
gible result of this was that the number of Muslims know- 
ing Sa.hskrit literature and composing poetry in ‘ Hindi ' 
in those days was far greater than it is now. 

The traditions established by Akbar and his courtiers 
]3assed'pH to his successors.' dahangir “ took delight in 
Hindi songs and munificiently rewarded Hindi poets.” 
Once, by the order of that emperor Puhkara Kavi was, for 
somd ofience, put into prison. There he composed his 
well-known Rasa Ratna and regained his freedom as" a 
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reward for that work. Such was Jahangir’s love for 
Hindi poetry. 

In my collection there are at least two maniivscripts, 
showing that Shahjahan also, like his illustrious father 
and more illustrious grandfather, was a patron of the 
indigenous literature of India. One of these manuscripts 
is the Persian translation of a Sanskrit book on horses 
made by the order of that emperor. 

The other manuscript is a copy of the Sundara- 
sihgara composed by Sundara Kavi in Saihvat 1688 and 
dedicated to the Emperor Shahjahan. 

In his Preface to the book the author, after eulogis- 
ing his imperial patron, says 

Shahajahan tehi kabina ko dene aganita dan 

Tina men Sundara sukavi ko kiyo bahiita sannman 

Naga bhukhana manasaba dae hai hathe sarupay 

Prathama diyo kaviraja pada bahura mahakaviray.’’ 

The language of this book is ' Hindi," but the char- 
acters in which this manuscript has been transcribed are 
Persian. This is, however, by no means an isolated 
phenomenon. There was a time when Persian script was 
so popular that books in ‘ Hindi ’ were generally written 
in that script even by Hindus. In my collection alone 
there is a considerable number of such manuscripts, as 
the following list will show : — 

1. Rasarnava by Sukhdeo Kavi on Nayika Bheda, 
transcribed by Gangadhar in A.H. 1213. 

2. Bhdklia-bhukhana on Alahkara, transcribed in 
AH. 1213. 

3. Amara~C handrikd by Amaresa on rtietoric. 

4. Rasika-friyd by Keshodas, composed in Saihvat 
1648. 

5. Rasa-rdja by Matiram, transcribed by Mannu 
Lai, Siva Prasad, Ummed ‘Ali and Talib Haq in A.H. 
1218 
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■ 0. A Ian kara--muktavfdl by Singh, tran- 

scribed in Saihvat 1859. 

7. Rama-chandm-chandrikd by Keshodas, com- 
posed in Saibvat 1658 and transcribed in Saiiivat 1860. 

8. A ne kart ha by Naridudas. 

9. Ndma-mMd, transcribed in A.H. Ii215. 

10. A nwara-ehandrikd hy Ariwiir Si. 

11-12. Two unknown treatises on Nayika-bheda. 

. 13. A miscellany, containing the dohd.^ of .Rahim, 

Alimad, Tuksi Das, etc. 

14. LUdvatl-Tlka. by Vidyadhar. 

15. Bhagimd-Gitd by Ilariballabh, transcribed in 
Saiiivat 1874. 

16. A book in Hindi verse by Bihar! Lai. 

With an apology for this digression I return to my 
subject. The love, rather devotion, of prince Dara 
Shikoh to Sanskrit literature is only too well-known. 

Even Aurangzeb was not without sympathy for 
Indian literature. A convincing proof of this fact is a 
rare Persian work entitled Tuhfatud-Hind, a manuscript 
copy of which is in my collection, and a description of 
which I propose to give in the following pages. This 
book was written by Mirza Muhammad Tbn Fakhru’d-dJn 
Aluhammad for Aurangzeb in compliance with his desi-re 
to study the peculiarly Indian ‘ sciences,’ and at the re- 
quest of his foster-brother and vizir, Kokaltash Khan. 
The book comprises an Introduction, dealing with the 
Deva-nagari script and Bhakba Grammar; seven chap- 
ters on 

(1) Pihgal (or prosody); 

(2) Tuk (or rhyme) ; 

(3) Alankdr (or rhetoric); 

(4) Srihgdr 72(25 (or the Indian conception of Love); 

(5) Sahgit (or Indian music) ; 

(6) Koka (or sexology); 
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(7) Samurhik (or physiognomy); and a conclusion 
dealing with words, technical terms, and allusions com- 
monly used by ■ Indians/ ■ • 

The Introduction has been -divided into two parts. 
Part I dealing with Hindi script is again divided 
into four sections as follows : — ^ 

Section 1 . — Hindi letters according to Persian ter- 
minology. 

Section 2. — The Hindi alphabet; the consonants com- 
moil in Hindi, Persian and Arabic, and those peculiar to 
Hindi ; the forms of Hindi letters. « 

Section 3. — The Hindi vowel sounds. 

Section 4. — The Hindi vowel symbols. 

Part II of the Introduction deals with the ‘ Bhakha ' 
grammar. In the introductory remarks the author says 
that the languages used by the Indians are many. But 
those in which books have been written and poetical works 
have been composed, and which have been approved by 
good taste and sound judgment . are tlir-eCi Firstly 
Sanski’it, in which hooks on various sciences and arts are 
written, and which is believed by the Indians to be the 
language of the Upper World., and is, therefore, called 
Akasa-Vdnl or Deva-V dm, which means heavenly lan- 
guage or the language of the gods. Secondly Prakrit, in 
which the praises of kings, ministers and great men are 
mostly sung. It is supposed to be the language of the 
Nether World, and is, therefore, also known ns PatMa^ 
Yam. It is a mixture of Sanskrit and Bhakha. Thirdly 
Bhakha, in which charming poems are mostly composed 
and decsriptions of lovers and beloveds . are generally 
given. It is the language of the world in which We live. 
The term Bhakha is applied generally to all the languages 
except Sanskrit and Prakrit, and particularly to the lan- 
guage of Braj, which is a tract of land lying around 
Mathura within a radius of- four miles. The language of 
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Hva.j is (he sweelest of all languages, and (he language of 
the places lying in the IJoab, r-iz., the land between the 
Ganges and the Jumna, for* instance Ghaaidwa]*, is also 
considered to be sweet. 

The author says that he undertook to widte this gram- 
mar of Braj Bhrisha because that language posvsessed 
charming poems, sweet compositions and beautiful descrip- 
tions of the l.over and the Beloved, and ])ecause it wa,s 
geneT’ally used by poets and men of genius. It is to l.)e 
noted that the author claims to be the fii’st to write on 
this subject. 

In the chapter on Hindi Piosody one point of special 
interest is that in discussing the Hindi metres the author 
gives what could be the corresponding Arabic metres and 
illustrates them by Persian lines composed by himself. 
This shows that he had not only a thorough knowledge of 
Hindi and ^Arabic prosody but could also put his know- 
ledge of the subject into practice. 

In the chapter on Tuk or rhyme it is to be noted that 
the author says that as he could not find any very syste- 
matic book on the subject, he studied all the scattered 
rules about Tuk and systematised them into a science. 

In the chapter on Alahkar or rhetoric the author, 
giving a brief account of the rasas, similes, etc., gives the 
definitions of 17 well-known rhetorical artifices and illus- 
trates them by Plindi and Persian lines, some of which 
have been composed by the author himself. In the latter 
part of this chapter the author claims to have invented or 
discovered four new alankdrs to which he gives the 
following names : — 

(1) Adanta alahkdra; 

(2) Palthd alahkdra, which is of two kinds Sarm 
PaUhd and Viral Palthd. Each of these two kinds is 
fui'ther divided into two kinds, Samdta and Nhndta, thus 
dividing the Palthd almMra^ inio ■ four kinds, Samdta 

F. 22 .. 
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Sarca Palihu, Nirndta tSarm PaUhd, Samdlu Viral 
Palthd and Nirndta Viral Palthd; 

(3) JadJido alankdra; and 

(4) Kdntd alahkdra. 

The author then proceeds to eiiuuierate aiul explain 
the twenty recognised defects of composition. These he 
generally illusti'ates by Persian lines or sentences. 

In the remaining four chaptei’s I Inu'c not been able 
to find out anything of special importance which 1 should 
bring to the notice of the readers. 

One remarkable thing about the hook is that the 
author has taken special care to give, wdicrever possible, 
Arabic equivalents of the Sanskrit terms which he has 
used . 


FANCIFUL ETYMOLOGIES IN THE 
DHAMMAPADA 


Babu Ram Saksena, D.Lttt., 

Reader in Sanskrit A University . 

1. The ancient texts of Indian litefature, Sanskrit, 
Pali and Prakrit, sometimes give very fantastic and 
popular etymologies while exposing the nature of certain 
technical terms. For instance, in the Chandogya Upa- 
nisad (I. 2. 10-11) it has been laid down that the sages 
Angiras, and B^diospatl studied Prana and then the 
names of the sages themselves have been applied to Prana 
in the following words : 

‘ etamu emhgirasam mniiyrndeSigdiiam yadmsah 

etamu eva htliaspaiim manyante vdgghi hrhaU tasyd 
esa fatih ' 

This {Prana) they consider Ahgiras as it is the life- 
fluid of the limbs. 

This {Prana) they consider Bxhesyatt, as speech is 
BxhaU and it is her master. 

Sometimes the expositor may be clear in his mind 
about the correct derivation of his terms but at other 
times he might not have been so. For instance, when the 
average astrologer reads the following Mantra for propi- 
tiating the wrathful Budha he forgets that the verse 
originally was clearly applicable to sacrificial purposes 
only and that in putting it to his own use He has been led 
away by the similarity in sounds : 

' udhtidhyasvdgne pratijdgvhl tmmistdfurtte sd-msv- 
jethamayanv ca. asmin sadhasthe adhyuttarasmdn risve 
devd yajammia^ica sidatad — S* Yajur. 15, 64. 
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Arise, 0 Agni, cwake and may you and This ci'eate 
]i<ta and Purta. In this, the best of sacrifiees, may all the 
deities and the Sacrificer sit down. 

Here the astrologer has been visibly led away by tiie 
words hndhd and hudhya(sva) both of which he prol;)ably 
pronounced as huddha. 

2. In Pali and Prakrit literature the possibilities 
of fanciful etymologies were greater than in the case of 
Sanskrit works as in many cases the writers in the popu- 
lar language were ignorant of Sanskrit. In the Dham- 
mpada, there are a number of verses which explain the 
import of the terms used by the Buddhists, e.g.. 

Verse 218 — 

C handajdto anakklinte manasci ca fliuto siya, 

kdrnesu ca aypaHhaddhacitto ^ uddhamsoto ' tl 
D'accati. 

Verse 222— 

Yo ve uppatitaTii hodham vathaTYi bhanta'in va dhdraye 

tarn alici'm sdrathim hmmi rasmiggdho itaro jam. 

These verses are introduced either by hrumi ' I say ’ or by 
TMccati or famiccati ‘ is called ’ and may be termed 
Declaratory. Dhammapada has the following Declaratory 
versesx 

218, 222, 257, 258, 261, 263, 265, 266, 269, 270, 352, 

367, 370, 378, 385, 386, 388, 391, 395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 

400, 401, 402, 403, 404, 405, 406, 407, 408, 409, 410, 411, 

412, 413, 414, 415, 416, 417, 418, 419, 420, 421 and 422, 

3. In these Declaratory verses one meets with not only 
fanciful etymologies but also with the denial of correct 
or' incorrect etymologies. The following are the instances 
of denial found in the Dhammapada : 

{a) 7ia tena hhikkhu hoti ydvatd hhikkJtat(> pare 

— Verse 266. 

ih) na monena mu%l hoti 

V erse 268 . 
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(c) na tena ariyo hoti yena jmumi Ithnsatl 

— Verse 270. 


4. The following are instances of the estalhisliniont 
of fanciful etymologies : 

{a) mmima cor].*esponds with Sanskrit ^rammin 
{sram pins yuc) but here on account of the similarity in 
sounds the word has been connected with mma (peace) or 
with sama (equality) 

yo ca sametl •papdni . . , mmltattd hi papdnam 
samano 


— Verse 265, 


samacariya samano Pi vuccati 

—■Verse 388. 

[h) muni corresponds with Sanskrit muni derived by 
the grammarians as -man plus in {nianevucm . . . LLiadi 
sutra 4. 123) !)ut here ’ the word is connected with mvmdPi 
■' knows ’ 


yo mundPi ubho loke muni tena pa miccati 

— Verse 269. 

(c) brdJimano corresponds with Sanskrit brdhmanah 
derived as brahman plus an but here it is connected with 
bah it a (Skt. mhita) ' banished ’ 

bdMtapdpo Pi brdhmano 

— Verse 388.; 

{d) pabbajita corresponds with Sanskrit pravrajita 
‘ one who has gone forth ’ but here the word is derived 
from the causal form of the root in order to give a peculiar 
meaning 

paMdjayam aUn.no malam tasmd pnbbajito ti vuccati 

— Verse 388. 

(e) bhikkhu corresponds with Sanskrit hhiksuh 
derived from bhiks ‘ to beg ' but as shown above the cor- 
rect etymology has been denied iii Verse 266 and an entire- 
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ly fantastic explanation offered in the foikmdiig Avords ; 

visscim dliammci'm samdddya bhikkhu hoti na tdratd. 

Siniilaiiy, a fantastic explanation of the term dry a 
ha,s been given as follows : 

ahimsd savvapdnmavi ariyo ti famiccati 

— Verse 270. 

4. The derivation of hruhmano from hdhitsi suggests 
the possibility of the actual pronunciation being hihinwio 
and not hruhinano as found in the manuscripts. The 
possibility of the pronunciation having changed before 
an emendation in the written form cannot be denied. 

5. The commentary of the Dhammapada, like all 
other commentaries, abounds in such fantastic etymologies 
as haA^e been instanced above. Only one example Avill 
suffice ; 

niaJiesim (Verse 422) Avhich corresponds Avith Sans- 
krit m.aharHi'ni has been explained as 
'luahaiiiniumi fdiahkhandddlna'm enitaUd, maJmiw 

— VoL IV, p. 232 


SOME DlSPUa.'ED DATES m RAJPUT III Sl'ORY, 
1741—1761 


Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt., C.I.E., 

Darjeeling. 

1741 

12 May. — Peshwa Balaji Efiji Rao visits SawFii Jai 
Sing'll. Next day J. S. returns the visit. 
On 20 May Peshwa takes leave to depart. 
[SPD. xxh 2.] 

28 May. — Battle of Gangwana between Jai S. and Baklit 
S. [F?>.] 

4 July. — Imperial farman issued granting the deputy 
subahdari of Malwa to Balaji, under Jai 
Singh. [SPD. xv. p. 86.] 

1743 

21 Sep, — Sawai «Iai S. dies, Ishwari S. succeeds at Jai- 
pur. [E/rand 3323.] 

1744 

10 July. — Ilada army besieges Jaipur qiladar in Bumii. 

They 'storm Bundi; repulse Fakhruddaulah 
{en route to Gujrat as newly appointed 
subahdar, on a pilgrimage to Ajmer) who 
had been hired as a partisan. Ummed S. 
occupied all Bundi territory, ishwari S. 
goes to Delhi, war in Bundi suspended, for 
some months. [Vamsa. 3354 et seq.l 
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1745 

Feb.-ALirch. — Maratlias besiege Kota for two months; 

Jiiynpa Siiidhia’s arm wounded by a Ijullet. 
j Vamsa. ] 

0. 5 A})ri]. — Durjaii Sal Hada jjiakcs peaee by eediiig 
Kripraiii to the Maratlias. 

18 Aug. and following. — Ununed S. Hada defeats Mand- 
ram (the Jaipur agent) at Biehdi, and re- 
covers Buiidi fort. But after 16 days an- 
other Jaipur army defeats Umined at Dev- 
pur and recovers Bundi. \^Vamsa, 3401 et 
seq.] 

1747 

0 Feb. — Rajamal [or Ayamal] the Jaipur diwiiii dies at 

Delhi. ISPD. ii. 1., xxvii. 24.] 

1 March. — Haragovind Natani, the minister of Ishwari 

Singh, defeats Madho S., Khande Rao Hol- 
kar, Ummed S. and the Maharana at Raj- 
mahal. \_SPD. ii. 3, 4, 11, xxi. 24; Vumsa 
year wrong, should be 1803.] 

March-Sep. — No rain, famine in Rajputana, Udaipur 
evacuated. \_SPD. ii. 4, xxi. 19, Vamsa, 
3449.] 

23 Oct. — Kota Rao goes to Nathdwara; Maharana and 
Madho S. join him. [ Fr/m^r/., 3355.] 

i? Dec. — Maharana s agents (Kivshor Pancholi and tJai S. 

Sagtawat of Pimpli), with Madho Singh's 
envoy Kaniram, meet Malhai* Holkar at 
Satgaon in pargana Ner, and buy his aid. 
[6"PZ>.'xxi. 17.] • 
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17^8 

11 Jan. — Ahmad Shah Abdali seizes Labor. 

2 Mar. — Abdali captures Sarhind. 

11 Mar.— Battle of Manupur, Abdali repulsed; Isliwari 
S. flees away from ba-ttle. 

15 April.— Emperor Muhammad Shah dies; Ahmad Shah 
succeeds. 

11 May. — Peshwa Balaji in Jaipur territory. {SPD. 
xxvii. 30.] 

20 June. — Bakht S. appointed subahdar of Gujrat, 

[flC,] 

1 Aug. et. seq . — Battle of Bagru, Ishwari S. defeated. 

Heavy rain for days together. [Vamsa, 
3496; Rajwade, vi. pp. 291-’92 and 648-’9.] 

23 Oct. — Ilmmed S. recovers throne of Bundi. IVamsa, 
3542.] 

1749 

21 June. — Abhay S. dies; Ram S. succeeds at Jodhpur. 

[DC. Vir gives 19 June.] 

Aug. — ITmmed S. Hada starts for Satara; via Bafgaon 
(the home of Holkar) reaches Satara, where 
Rajah Shahu Chhatrapati dies (15 Dec.). 
[Vamsa, 

9 Dec. — Salabat Kh. Zulfiqar Jang, Mir Bakhshi of the 
Delhi Empire, reaches Pataudi en route to 
Rajputana. 

1750 

1 Jan. — Suraj Mai Jat fights Salabat Kh. near Narnol 
(sarai Sabhachand). [SFD. xxi. 26; 
page 41.] 
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14 April Gt seq . — Ishwari S. (with Ram S. and Khande 
Rao Holkar) confronts Salabat Kh. near 
Rian (south of Merta); artillery duel, peace 
negotiations. [^SPD. ii. 16, xxi. 27, 35, 
Siyar, iii. 39.] 

May.— Ishwari S. makes peace with Salabat, promising 
to pay 27 lakhs. [SPD. xxi, 25.] 

12 July.— Ummed S. returns to Bundi from Puna. 
[Vamsa, 3603.] 

July- Aug. — Ishwari S. joins Keshodas Khatri, son of 
Aya Mai. [SPD. ii. 16, 19, xxi. 34, Vamsa 
3600.] 

Sep. — Heavy rain; rivers and nalas in flood. [SPD. xxi. 
31.] 

Sep.— Salabat stays in Ajmer, collecting contributions; 

leaves for Delhi early Oct. [SPD. ii. 23, 
xxi. 31, 32.] 

29 Sep, — ^Malhar Holkar starts from Khandesh and 
begins his march on Jaipur. [SPD. ii. 19, 
22, 23.] 

Ishwari S. starts against Ruphagar, to intervene 
in dispute between brothers. [SPD. xxi. 
31, 38, ii. 17, 31.] 

27 Nov. — Bakht S. defeats Ram S. at Dudasar tank near 
Merta. [SPD. ii. 15, 17. F?> gives 28 

Oct., and Dayal S. Khyat, II Nov.] 

12 Dec. — Ishwari S. commits suicide. [SPD. ii. 31, 29, 
Vamsa 3611.] 

14 Dec. — Khanderao Holkar enters Jaipur city. 

27 Dec.— Madho S. -arrives at Jaipur, is crowned. [SPD 
ii. 31.]' ; 
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1751 

4 Jail. — Jayapa Siiidhia arrives near Jaipur. [SPD. ii. 

31, but xxvii. 65 gives 6 Jan.] 

10 flan. — Massacre of Marathi visitors by mob in Jaipur 
city. [SPD. ii. 31.] 

c. 12 Feb. — Flolkar and Marathi army retire from Jai- 
' pur territory in order to join wazir Safdar 
Jang in invasion of Kohilkhand. 

5 June. — ^Maharana Jagat S. II. dies; Pratap S. II. suc- 

ceeds. 

21 June. — Bakht S. drives Ram S. out of Jodhpur; 

crowns himself. [Vir gives 8 July O.S.] 

1752 

6 March. — Ahmad Shah Abdali enters Labor, annexes 

subahs Labor and Multan. 

July. — Bakht S. expects a Maratha invasion in favour of 
Ram S. near Ajmer. [TAliS. 101a, cor- 
rected.] 

21 Sep. — Bakht S. dies at Sonoli village; Bijay S. suc- 
ceeds in Marwar. [Vir, which almost 
agrees with Tarikh~i~ Ahmad Shahi, f. 43&, 
which says Bakht S. was attacked with 
vomitting on 21 Sep. and died in a few 
days.” Dayal S. gives 26 Aug. (wrong).] 


1753 

9 May. — Civil war between Safdar Jang and Emperor 
(led by Imad-ul-mulk, Mir Bakhshi) begins. 

21 July. — A Bikaner contingent under Bakhtawar S. 

(diwan of Graj S.) reaches Delhi to assist the 
Emperor. [Tarikh~i-Ah. S., 656.] 

30 Oct. — Raghunath Rao (brother of the Peshwa) with a 
vast army enters Kota territory [full iti- 
nerary in /S'PD. xxivii. 79.] 


i 
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16 Dec. — Hara.govind Natani interviews Ragiiunath and 
settles the Jaipur tribute. 17 Dec. Ram 
S. waits on Raghunath, 

1754 

10 Jan. — Maharana Pratap S. II. dies [DC.], 

c. 15 Nov. — Khande Rao Holkar slain at the siege of 
Kumbher. [TAhS., but 19 March acc. to 
D.C.] 

1 July. — ^Raghunatli (at Delhi) detaches Jayapa Sindhia 
to Marwar to restore Ram S. 

End of July. — Jayapa overcomes first Rathor opposition 
near Kishangarh, and advances. 

6 Aug. — Jayapa Sindhia with a Maratha army reaches 
Merta, to assist Ram S. \Rajwade, i, letter 
no. 37.] 

15 Sep. — Ram S. and Jayapa defeat Bijay S. and G'aj S. 

near Merta [at Chorasan?] On 17 Sep. 
Ram S. and Jayapa sack Merta city for 
three hours. [Tarikh-i-Alamgir Sani, 21a 
and /).] Nagor is besieged by them imme- 
diately after. [Lekh no. 124.] 

1755 

c. Feb. — Haragovind Natani (diwan of Jaipur) dies, 
Kaniram succeeds. \_SPD. xxvii, 106, 
107.] 

21 Feb. — Jayapa’s lieutenant captures Ajmer. \^SPD. 
xxvii. 105,] 

12 Apr. — Jayapa sets out for Marwar, [Lekh, 143.] 

24 July, — Jayapa murdered in camp before Nagor. 

[T.AIS. 59a, D.C., SPD. ii. 48, xxvii. 116, 
Lekh no. 143.] 
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Early Oct. — Dataji Sindhia defeats Bijay S.’s force near 
Godowaz. ISPD. ii. 49.] 

16 Oct. and 20 Oct.— Dataji defeats Aniirudli S. Khan- 
garot (Jaipur general) in March to Didwana 
ISPD.] 

5 Nov. — Bijay S. escapes from Nagor to Bikaner, but re- 
turns early in Dec. 

1756 

c. 28 Feb. — Peace between Sindhia and Bijay S. con- 
cluded. [NPD. li. 60.] 

5 May. — Dataji Sindhia lays siege to Eupnagar, is joined 
by Shamsher Bahadur; early in June goes 
to Ujjain. \_SPD. ii. 62, 63, 65, xxi. 85.] 

1758 

15 May. — Jankoji Sindhia near Kota. IjSPD. xxvii. 221.] 

Sep. — Jankoji Sindhia and Malhar Holkar go towards 
Jaipur via Malpura. Dataji Sindhia at 
Eupnagar. On the death of the Eao of 
Kota, Malhar goes to Kota. ^SPD. ii. 
94, 98, xxvii. 230, 236.] 

1759 

6*. Nov.— Malhar Holkar fights Madho S. \SPD. ii. .107, 
113.] 

Dec. — Malhar captures Balvada. [SPD. xxi. 177.] 

1761 

3 April. — Maharana Raj Singh II dies, Ari S. II suc- 
ceeds. 

28-29 Nov. — Battle of Mangrol; Malhar routs Jaipur 
army. [SPD'. ii. 5, 6, 7, xxi. 92, 93.] 
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ABBBEVIATIONS 

[I have given dates in the Old Style or iinreformed 
calendar, wliich was followed in England till 2 Sep., 1752, 
when the New Style or reformed calendar w^as adopted 
by adding edemn days, so that the next day was counted 
as I4ih Sep. The continental nations had reformed their 
calendar long before 1752. Vlravinod gives Christian 
dates in the New Style, nvhich I have converted here to 
the Old Style in order to avoid confusion.] 

DC .—Delhi Chronicle, a Persian MS. described by me in 
the Proceedings of the Bombay Session of 
the Indian Historical Records Commission. 

T.Ah.S. — Tarikh-i- Ahmad Shahi, Br. Mus. Persian MS. 
Or. 2005. 

T.AI.&. — Tarikh-i-Alamgir Sani, Br. Mus. Persian MS. 
Or. 1749. 

Siyar. — Siyar-ul-mutakhkharin, Persian ed. printed in 
Calcutta, 1833. 

Vamsa. — Vamsha Bhdskar, in Rajasthani. 

Vir. — Vvra Vinod, in Hindi. 

Dayal S. — Dayal S. Khyat, as given in Powleft's Bikaner 
Gazetteer, in Marathi. 

SPD. — Selections from the Peshwas’ Daftar, ed. by G. 
S. Sardesai (Bombay Govt. Press). 

Rajwado. — Marat hydnchyd Itihdsdchin Sddha.nen, ed. by 
V. K. Raj wade. 

Lekh. — Aitihasik Patren Yadi wag air e Lekh, ed.’ by G. 
• others (Poona, 1930). 

Note. — Tlie iigiire in Roman immerasl give.s tlu-j luimbcn’ of 
ilie volniiie, and that in Arabic minierals g-ive.s the nviiihev of the 
letter in the volume, except when page is explicitly mentioned. 


MAYA TN SASTKAEA-VEDANTA: ITS 
OBJECTIVITY 

Kokileswar Sastri, Vidyaratna, M.A., 
Lecturer^ Calcutta Vni'cersity . 


We find Prana thus described by Sankara in his com- 
mentary on the Mandukya Upanisad . . . “ The term 
Prana is the world seed and Brahma is 

defined as Sad-Brahma in relation to and in 

identification with ( ) the Prana. It is this 
Prana which before its manifestation existed as a seed; 
it became manifested as this non-intelligent world 
(5TTo 1 . 2). Prior to its manifestation, this world 

of Nama-rupa is called as Avyahta. Sankara informs us 
that the Pro/tiahlja exists in Pralaya, dissolution of 
this world, also in Susu'pti, deep slumber of finite Self, 
in undeveloped or Avydkrita condition, i.e,, not yet difier- 
entiated in Space and time order. 

“ In the dreamless sleep (and in Pralaya) the Prana 
was non-difierentiated. Before their birth {i.e., appear- 
ance in developed forms - of Nama-rupa) all objects had 
their being in the form of potential Prana. 

It then became gradually developed or manifested in 
Space and time.^ 

“ All the universe in the nature of effects and cause, 
together with the knowing self, enters into the supreme, 
undecaying Self during sleep . . , and by necessary im- 


1 «^oqTf;cl'?2f ^ 
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plic,a,tion even in Pmlaya . . . and that it is produced 
from thence.”'^ 

“ The world in its prior condition was fit to be call- 
ed as Amjakta (not-manifested), as it was reduced to the 
state of ‘ Power of Seed,’ devoid of differentiated nama- 
rupa/’-^ 

This Prana in Avyakta stage is synonymous with 
Maya. The Brahma-Sutra-Bhasya says — 

(I. 4. 3) 


[“’ Le., This seed indicated by the term ' Avyakta ’ . . . 
is like the deep slumber consisting of MdyaP'] 

The Mandukya-bhasya states — 

(4Tro sfJTo ^To 1 . 2) 

[/‘ In the deep slumber and in the Pralaya, the Prana 
becomes Avyakta. . . . The Prana is known by the term 
Avyakta. 

Behind this Prana or Mlaya, there is Brahma as its 
Substratum (^f^5R). This Avydkrita (non-manifested) 
Prana is not a self-existing entity, but it cannot be 
explained without referring to the Being of Brahma 
whose energy it is — 

‘‘W RTtL .... 

Trrf?T” (dto ^lo, 10. 39) 

['‘Anything into which ‘I’ have not entered, from 
which ' I ’ am removed, would be without Self (could not 
exist) and would be void.”] 

I {...grar vq §:r% ^ 


T%”— 5[o 1. 4. 2, 


?T5qr{i!(r52[qm 
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a‘^9 

Again 

STf ^?nrTo ^STT 

^r% (substratum) — (Ramatirtha in ^qro ^ttc 

17. 27) 

[“ Some one might think that this ‘ Seed of Tamas,’ i,e., 
Prana-bija acts independently and in that case our 
theory might resemble the Sahkhya Prakriti; to disarm, 
such suspicion the author (Sankara) shows its Substratum 
^fTOR)’*.] 

This seed of Maya or Prana existing in Brahma as 
its substratum in undifferentiated state identically blend- 
ed in it, distributed itself gradually into th'ee forms — 
the gross (?^), subtle and the causal 

Conditions of the Prana— 

?rT?fT5^^fsf%^Tdsfq 

(^qfo OTo 17. 27) 

[“One seed (of Maya) gradually divided itself — into 
three forms. The intelligent Atma which is changeless, 
though one, appeared as many in connection with the 
three-fold Maya, like the sun appearing as many when 
reflected in the rippling surface of a lake.”] 

These three forms of the Prana may be compared 
with the three states of the finite individual self in its 
wakeful, dreaming and slumbering conditions respectively. 
The differentiations into gross states are the products of 
their subtler condition. The subtle differentiations are 
again the products of the Causal state which is called as 
the undifferentiated Causal form or seed-form of the 
Prana (^o?iTI5^nT?nT^?«rT). All these states were merged in 
Brahma in Avyakta form. 

But wjiat is the relation between Prana and its subs- 
tratum Brahma? 

F.2i 
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The Avyakta Prana is really the Swarufa (nature) 
of Brahma itself — 

. .?TT«rT” {^0 mo, 7.14) 

[“ This Alaya is inherent in Me, Visnu, the Lord.”] 

. .mr>5i>RNW ^mq'TrV 

wficiq; (g:^ mo, 2. 1. 2) 

[/' The Maya or Prana, the seed of all names and forms, 
is termed ‘ Aksara,’ and this being the source of all 
changes does not itself change. The Brahma which is 
devoid of all determinations and limitations is the real 
‘ Aksara.’ The former Aksara — the Maya-seed — is, 
in reality,, the Swarufa, i.e., the nature of the Aksara 
Brahma.”] 

There is thus a Swarupa or Tadatmya relation 
between the Avyakta Prana and Brahma in 
which it is submerged but not obliterated, . 

What is Tadatmya? 

Sankara defines this tadatmya in his com- 

mentary on the Brihadaranyaka thus — 

( 2 . 4 . 7 ) 

[“ Something which cannot have any being or action 
a'part from that of the other is in tadatmya relation with 

it-”] 

Prana then has no being or activity a'part from that 
of Brahma which is its substratum. In all its successive 
forms, the Prana works not apart from but in identity 
with Brahma 

5^%^” i (to 

mo, 2 6) 

[“ All its differentiations and developments are, in all 
conditions, in intimate relation with Brahma, not apart 
from Brahma.”] 
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«« 5Tr% STcfl (fo ¥rro, 2 . 1. 20) 

“sR% ^ ‘^T^^TT^m?r5=r3i:’ (sro wo. o. 5) 

“(^Br]r) 5T1IRTT . .^^-qfg[^%33T 

^Trt; 51^’ ”~(^To 3. 1 i. 1) 

[“ The world of Nama-rupa exists not apart from Me, 
but in identity with My Swarupa ( ).'"] 

[“When it disappears the ten-fold hala {i.e., all the 
differentiations) are merged in My nature and thus 
existed in identical relation with Me.”] 

[“ In an order — reverse of that of birth, all this dis- 
solves into Brahma — ^^becomes identified with it — thus 
at all periods of time this universe remains one with 
Brahma and is never cognised apart from it, consequently 
this universe is Brahma itself, in reality.”] 

We find then that the Prana or Maya, when existing 
unmanifested in Brahma has no being or activity^ apart 
from Brahma. “ The Prana had no independent being 
of its own or activity apart from Brahma and for this 
reason the Prana though existing cannot violate or inter- 
fere with the unity — non-duality — of its substratum.”® 
When the differentiations gradually develop under space 


and time limitations, they do not arise separated from or 
independent of, or apart from, Brahma, and when these 
differences go on operating (Rsrfh^T^), we cannot say 
that they have made Brahma something else ( ) 
Brahma remains, unaffected, the same substantial being, 
under the appearance of differences. These differentia- 
tions again stand in Tadatmya relation to their 

cause Prana, as the latter is related to Brahma — its 
source, its substratum — in the. same Tadatmya relation. 
They cannot make the causal substances something differ- 

y »?rT?qci:T%f?T frrqci:”— i.g., 1. 1... 

. F 

— Anandagdri in. 1 
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ent ; because they are, in reality not some- 

thing different but express the nature of Brahma. 

(2) To the Sruti, this Prana, as soon as manifested, 
is known as Sutra (^oT ) : — 

5ITU”~fo ^To, 5. 5. 1 

The differentiation of the undifferentiated world is the 
birth (or first manifestation) of Eiranyagarhlia which 
is Sutras'] 

It is called Sutra, because it weaves into itself all 
the differences of the world. It is this energy which 
related together all the existences, all the determinations 
’s) in the world. It passes through all, it sustains 
all, as a piece of thread passes through and contains, in 
it, all the flowers of a garland. 

fo 3. 6. 1 

[“ Otherwise, if it did not sustain — all the differences of 
the world of JSTama-rupa would have been torn to frag- 
ments, scattered, like a handful of barley-powders 

But we have seen that it cannot act independently; 
it has Brahma as its substratum, as its source, as its sus- 
taining ground. With a view to impress this fact upon 
our mind the Sruti calls Brahma as — 

I niui 5rmr:” 

[i.e., “Brahma is the thread of all threads, it is the 
controller — the guide — of this thread.’' “ It is the Prana 
of the Prana.”] 

Nilakantha thus explains - 
“ Strike a musical insttument, the strike vrill produce a 
general undifferentiated sound— Then strike 
it more and more, varieties of sound would now be pro- 
duced upon it. But all these varieties — these various 
degrees — high and low-^of different sounds would all be 
heard accompanded by ihB.igefieml unuranana 
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first produced. As a piece of thread enters and touches 
all the different flowers in a garland, so ‘ I ’ — the self 
has entered and kept constantly touching all tlie mutually 
exclusive ) finite objects of the world. As the 

continued identity remains distinguished, from, 

and unaffected by, mutually exclusive objects, ... so, I 
transcend the world.”® 

•Each of the objects of the world is finite and it arises 
from its negative relation to others," as Plato says — in 
this distinction from each other things are limited and 
hence many.” But as Brahma is present, as Sutras in 
each, contains everything, the many are also one — Infinite. 
We thus find that the phenomenal objects are the expres- 
sion of the active non-phenomenal essences be- 

hind them, and these latter are all involved in the ulti- 
mate Essence — Brahma. 

We have seen there is TMdtm.ya relation between 
this Prana and Brahma and through this Prana, Brahma 
is the Cause of all. 


aficTT, 7. 7 &c. 

'' {5'ankara’s idea is in this respect identical with Plato’s — 
“ A finite is that which has a limit. If something is limited it 
follows that beyond the limit, there is another something. Hence 
to he finite means to be limited by something else, .and so on.” 

^ ^ ?r?cr; (limit) i” 

Thus arises a couple and system of many inter-related finite 
things. But limit, according to Sankara, always involves nega- 
tion 'fflo 2. 1 — The idea of the ' cow ’ negates 

or excludes the idea of the ‘ horse.’ This is what kee],is 
one thing separate from, iaai’«>fihe!r -thing. Each one negates or 
excludes the 'other oases frogn, iti” Thus one finite -object negates 
•another finite object. There are .therefupp series of finite objects 
— Many. ' .. 
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The Gita-bhasya says— 

‘ ‘ When Brahma is said to be not accessible to the 
thought or word of (Existence), one may suppose it 
to be (non-existence). To prevent this supposi- 
tion, the Gita declares its existence , as in the 

upadhis, through the senses of all living beings (13. 12- 
13). “ There must be some self-conscious principle 

hehind the insentient frinciples in actimty, such as 
physical body; for, we invariably find self-consciousness 
lying behind all insentient objects in actimty, such' as 
carriage in motion.” Brahma the sentient principle is 
not actually engaged(^m^m\^^^'^\) in the particular acti- 
vities; and in that supposition Brahma would be as if 
reduced to or assuming the character of that, with 

which it is connected. We should understand, Brahma 
manifests itself through the upadhis or limitations of the 
senses, through the functions of all the senses; that is to 
say, the knowable Brahma (i'T) functions as it were, 
through the functions of all the senses (' as it were ’ — i.e., 
not actually engaged, only seems to be so engaged). 

We have found that the term Maya is used in Vedanta 
■with regard to the world, both in its • undeveloped and 
developed conditions. But, there is another term Avidya 
or Aj liana which is often employed in this connection. 
But this has unfortunately led to a serious misconcep- 
tion. There are people who regard the world to be due 
to our Avidya or Ajnana — a subjective idea of the indivi- 
dual soul. : ' , 

To a careful reader of Sahkarabhasya it would 
appear that a distinction is to be made between the Indivi- 
dual sense of Avidya and the Cosmic sense of Avidya. 
Under the influence of the individual Avidya or Ajnana, 
we superimpose the world of Nama-rupa on Brahma, and 
Brahma becoming thus concealed from our views, we look 
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upon the world of ISTama-rupa as a self-sufficient, separate 
and independent entity. 

(vide fo ^o, a; 5, 1) 

But Avidya has got another sense in Vedanta. It is 
the ‘ Cosmic Avidya ' and it is equivalent to Maya 
or the Prana (srr^ir) described before. 

Take the following passages : — 

(1) ^Tc5FT3jp' ^ ^?rR-5rq=^- 

^Jo 2. i. 14) 

fP The names and forms are constructed or produced 
^5r) by Avidya. They are, as it were, the self 
or nature of Iswara . . . are called Maya — Sakti or 
Prakriti . . . l&wara is distinct from these names and 
forms.^’] 

(2) . .‘?ri%?nTlTrq^T 

«T?rT ?TT?rTTI?ft”— (510 mo, 2. 2. 8) 

[“ The Seed -potency (bija-i^akti) of the world whose self 
or essence is Avidya, is indicated by the term Avyakta 
(unevolved) and its substratum is , the supreme Isvara.”] 
In the two passages quoted here, Avidya cannot be 
taken as the ' Individual Avidya for the Avidya in- 
herent in an individual soul cannot be held to produce 
hama-rupa, cannot be the Cause of the whole material 
world including our body, senses, etc. Here Avidya 
must denote the ' cosmic ’ Avidya or Maya which is the 
Cause of the material world. 

The ' individual ’ Avidya under whose influence we 
superimpose the world of nama-rupa on Brahma is false 
and may be destroyed by vidya (true knowledge) ; but the 
*' Cosmic ’ Avidya is not so. The vidya or true Know- 
ledge destroys the Avidya or the ignorance of an indivi- 
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dual and sublates for him the world imposed on, or identi- 
fied with, Brahma: 

mm T^wu 

3. 2. 2,1) 

But this vidya is powerless with regard to the 
‘ cosmic ’ Avidya which is the causal seed of the world 
of nama-rupa, which continues to exist after the Mukti 
of Jiva or the individual soul. 

This distinction in use between the ‘ Individual " 
Avidya and the ' cosmic ' Avidya or Miaya shows conclu- 
sively that the world born of the latter is not a mere 
subjective ap'pearance. The world does not vanish into 
nothingness the moment the individual soul attains Mukti. 
All that is involved in the attainment of Mukti is the 
displacement of the false outlook by the true 

one, and not the annihilation of the world. The final 
realisation of Vamadeva who declared his inner conviction 
•by saying — does not show .that Manu, 
Suryya, etc., disappeared from the world. But since the 
world is not due to our individual Avidya, its only locus 
is Brahma; — the false error of ‘ independent being ’ of 
the world which may be called as Adhyasa — this alone 
disappears in the Mukti, and not the world itself. 

In the quotation of the passage marked (1) above, 
IsVara is described as distinguished from, independent 
of, the world of nama-rupa ...” 

This part of the commentary clearly shows that the world of 
nama-rupa cannot be our subjective construction. What 
does our mental construction really signify \ It means 
that in place of supreme self our mind and our senses 
have constructed a world of nama-rupa, that there does 
not appear to us the supreme self at all, that the supreme 
self is entirely reduced to the world of names and forms 
Such is the influence of our ' Individual 
Avidya ’ or false knowledge. Everywhere, before us, 
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s;tT' 

ueliiiid iiM, only the dift'ererices of nruna-ifipns a]>|>ea!‘ and 
Brahiim liec-onies concealed fj’oin oni* view. The world oi' 
nrnna-rri])a iw thus viewed by us as soinetldng sej)arale 
self -existent, entirely independent (''^T3T?^vq|qifefg- 
it is not a real view. d.Mie Avorld is 
not really the construction of our mind. Thei’e is the 
supreme Brahma who underlies the differeiiees of nama- 
rupa without being affected by them ; the differences of 
nama-rupa cannot really conceal Brahma.. Bence, 

F^ahkara has said — “crr+qR If. the world 

of nama-rupa were simply tlie rnnUal roristnirtion of the 
finite self, no distinction in that case could be made be- 
tween the world and Brahma, since under Adhyasa 
the world would be superimposed on Brahma. But the 
fact is it is not only necessary to distinguish the world 
from God, it is equally necessary to distinguish it fi'om 
illusion or subjective 'phantasm. 

{a) We shall support this view of Ajfiana by Rilma- 
tlrtha’s view. 

liamatirtha, the most learned interpreter of 
Sankara, in commenting on the celebrated Vedanta-Sdra, 
has established the important position that Ajmlna 
(^irT?r) must not be understood in the sense of subjective 
notion Of an individual soul. 

What he says, we shall quote here : — 

55f;a‘g:T 

\i.e , Two doctrines about the Ajfiana are to be reject- 
ed, viz., that Ajfiana or ignorance is an impression derierd 
from- false cognition ,and that it is non-existent (Te., 
something merely negative)”]. 

“ The author,” says Ramatirtha, “ now rejects the 
alternative that ignorance is an erroneous cog- 
nition and a quality of the sonld’ - , — " ■ 

F, 25 ■ ’ . ' . . , ■ . 
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TJis aT’giimentuis stated below 

s^r:, ^rc33jfroiir^a‘R?r^q:, 
T%35!TTOT^ijqi. i ^5 f?r«2fTirr?rq:. 

‘^ITRJ?’ %wh I” 

I “ By reason of the three constituent elements — Sattiva, 
Rajas- a.nd Tamas — in the products, the cause — A j flan a — 
also is composed of these three constituents. Since, 
therefoi'e. a quality cannot possess qualities, the erroneous 
cognition which is a quality of the Soul, cannot be 
ignorance (^.c., ajilana); for, it possesses the three con- 
stituent elements (La., objective and not a quality of the 
soul)''']. 

Thus, refuting the opinion that Ajnana is a subject- 
ive quality of the mind, he now goes on to show that it is 
positive and not mere negation, thus: — 

“ He refutes the view that the ‘ ignorance ’ is mere 
absence of knowledge "). 

Then giving reasons in favour of the positive char- 
acter of Ajnana, he establishes the fact that it is a sort 
of relative entity and thus concludes : — 

They beheld the power of tltma self-illu- 

minant, subject to its possessor, embraced by three con- 
stituents — Sattwa, Rajas and Tam as . . . Unless the soul 
wei'e enveloped there could not exist the 

practical assurance — ' it is not,’ ‘ it shines not ’ — contra- 
dictory to another assurance — ‘ it is,’ ‘ it shines ' — in the 
constant self-illumination of the supreme spirit ” 
{ G ough ’s transl at ion) . '' 

This ^sr^: 3 TT or ^|fR is explained as m : 

(Tamas) with a slight admixture of and ?Tt^. 

" ?rr%fr?q'R?5rT nTsrrfem: 
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(/;) We shall also give here Haukara’s own view as 
ex|)revssed by himself. 

Now, we shall show that Sankara himself idenliHofl 
A jnana witli the Pra/na-sakti in his Mandukyahhasya.. 
And this, we think, would be a conclusive proof about the 
olijectivity of Ajnana. As this is inosL important, we 
shall quote him fully. 

In destu’ibing the conditon of Pmlffi/a (and tlie dream- 
less ausu'pia state of the finite self) we find the foil own ng 
observation in Sankara's Brahma-stitrabhasya : — 


(^0 ^0 ^ To , 2 . 1 . 9 ) 

[“ So, at the dissolution of the world {PmJaya) the 
presence of a Carnal 'potency of dilTereiiees — ^Avitli which 
the Ajnana oi‘ false notion is bound up — must be inferred. 
By this, the possibility for the reappearance of those who 
have already been released is precluded, since their ‘ false 
notion ' or ajnana (which binds to Saiiisara and causes 
difference) has been destroyed by true knowledge”]. 


But let us see how Sankara expresses himself de- 
scribing a dmtlar condition in his Mwaclnkya-hliaioja : — 

R^5T^I^ sr^?rRT 

g^Rf gR55cqr%5r#R: i i”— mo q>fo ^rro, 

1. 2 1 

We are to understand the term Sat as contain- 

ing the causal seed. The term ‘ sat ' denotes 'prana, 
without leaving out the sense of its causal potentiality 
which is productive of all objects ... If we abandon the 
idea of this causal seed, then the possibility for the re- 
appearance of even those who have . already been emani- 
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n-l:0 

eipa.ted will arise, along with those not einanicipated; 
since no productive causal seed exists 

In coinpariiig the two passages quoted above, it would 
be seen, what Sankara described by the term A jndna- 
mkti in the Brahma-sutra-bhasya, is the same as what 
he called by the term Praua-bija (the causal seed, of 
Prana) in the Mandukya-bhasya. The Ajnana or ig- 
noraiu'e being bound up with the causal seed of Prana it 
is clearly an objectwe matter and not merely a subjective 
notion. This blja (^ir) is the cosmic seed or the 
Prana-energy of the Sat. Thus we find that according 
to Sankara’s own showing the world cannot be a subject- 
ive notion of the mind of man. It is called Ajmma, 
because it is the other, opposite of jilana 

or the Absolute Knowledge. 

Here, we should like to call our reader’s attention to 
the concluding remarks of Saiikara 

1. . Mm M i” 

I “ In all Srutis wherever the word ‘ Sat ’ has been said 
we are to take the existence of causal seed — Prana with 
it . . . But where such terms as ‘ neti,’ ‘ neti ’ occur in 
Sruti, Brahma devoid of this causal seedfis to be under- 
stood.” That is to say, Brahma with the causal Pr.ana 
existing potentially in it is to be called as Sad-brahma 
It is this undifferentiated seed {^5 t) which 
differentiated into the modifications of names and 
•forms]. 

Saiikara also adds further down there ; — 

5T?r?TfiT” (btii Kiirika) 

[ “ It is this causal seed of Prana which is the productive 
cause of all objects of the world ”]. 
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I “ But the finite souls have come out from the Absolute 
spirit directly, and they are different from the objects 

AVe see from all this that the Apiana is not a subjec- 
tire idea merely, as many people erroneously ])eljeve; but 
an objective seed or matter which is described by Kama- 
lirtha as “ coloured by the potentiality of all effects " : — 

(c) Ananda-giri, that famous commentator of 
Saiikara, also holds a similai' view about Ajiiana. He. 
first of all raises in anticipation an objector’s view thus : — 

[“If some one urges the objection tliat since the word 
A jmma means folse mental conce'ption and its impres- 
sions, there does not exist Ajhana as the .begiiiningless 
causal seed of the world ”]. 

Anticipating this objection, he discusses this point 
and gives his own conclusion on the subject thus : — 

I “ Thus our conclusion is that — the beginningless Ajnaua 
is CvStablished as the material cause, of the world, and it 
is not a subjective merely ”]. 

In another place also, his conclusion is thus given : — 

[“ xYs the world is modification, it must have a modifi- 
able material cause. Taking into consideration the fact 
that the ether and others are always transformed from 
one state into another, we hold that there exists a trans- 
formable material cause of the world in the form of 
Avyakta (prior to transformation or differentiation 
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111 Sankara’s commentary on the Gliandogya Upaiii- 
sad, the remarks made by him about the Prana leaves 
no doubt in oiu' mind that he considered it as a Parinarnd-, 
nitya (transformable principle) and the Supreme Heality 
which constitutes the truth of the Prana and stands 
beyond it as its ultimate Principle is the Kiitai^tha-nitya. 
Thus he describes the Prana here : — 

^rixiT rrcf, ^ 

(^ro mo, 7. 15). 

[ It is Prana consisting of all varieties of dift'erence 
bound up in the lolation of cause and elfect which may be 
described as and outside of this Prana 

nothing in the world exists ”]. 

All phenomenal changes take place within this Prana 
and to this Prana “ are fastened all differences as the 
spokes are fastened to the nave (of a wheel).” But Prana 
is not the ultimate principle. “ There is,” Saiikara con- 
cludes, “ a spirit greater and higher than this Prana and 
he who realises this spirit is the true Ati-vadi 
not he who knows merly the nature of the Prana.” 

This Prana has been sometimes identified with the 
Ai'ldya and sometimes with the Maya, as we have seen 
in the beginning of this paper. 

Maya or Avidya is not therefore to be looked upon 
in Saiikara’s philosophy as a mere subjective mental 
notion of the finite vself, but it is the material cause of the 
nama-rfipas under the control of the Absolute intelligent 
spirit. Our conclusion is that the Maya in Sankara’s 
system is not a subjective notion but is objective in its 
character. 


THE HYMNS OF SIR WIITHAM JONES 

Principal P. Seshadri, M.A., 

Govt. College, Ajmer: 

Though the reputation of Sir William Jones as ;in 
Orientalist is quite wide-spread, it is perhaps not equally 
well-known that he was also a votary of tlie muse of 
Poetry and he ha,s a large number of Indian poems to his 
credit. As an ardent student of Sanskrit Literature, he 
was naturally attracted to Hindu mythology and it is not 
surprising that his poetical hymns are all on Hindu gods 
and goddesses. It has been said of Keats that he was 
“ to Grecian gods near allied ” and a similar compliment 
is due to Sir William Jones with reference to the Hindu 
pantheon, though it does not imply any adherence to the 
Hindu faith on his part, nor any comparison in poetic 
inspiration and genius between the two poets. 

The passionate love lyrics of Lawrence Hope in the 
Garden of Kama, have made the name of the Hindu god 
of Love quite popular in recent decades in the West and 
it is also perhaps not difficult for readers of English 
Literature to recall the reference to Kama in Tennyson’s 
Palace of Art, but Sir William has got a whole hymn to 
Camdeo containing a glowing tribute to his all-compelling 
power. He is the 

God of flowery shafts and flowery bow, 
Delight of all above and all below, 
and Sir William cannot help asking : 

Can man resist thy power? 

Has not Coleridge written in similar strain in the oft- 
quoted lines ? 

All thoughts/ all passions, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
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All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 

To an adiniicr of Kalidasa and his Kiimammmihhirja, 
it was not a dillunlt ti'ansition from the subject of Camdeo 
to that of Durga. Borrowing his materials from Kali- 
dasa’s poems as Sir William Jones himself tells us in his 
prefatory note, he ha,s given us an account in his Hymn 
to Durga of the famous episode of Durga 's penance to 
obtain the love of Siva, and the ultimate realisation of her 
hope, though at the terrible cost of the destruction of the 
beautiful form of the God of Love. The hymn has 
some beautiful passages, as when we are told that she 
gathered flowers for worship : 

On a moon, when edg’d with light, 

The lake-born flow’rs their sapphire cups 

expanded 

Laughing at the scattered night, 

A vale remote and silent pool she sought, 
Smooth- footed , lotos-handed. 

And braids of sacred blossoms wrought. 

She was restless and in suspense for a long time ; 

Nor in drops of nectar’d sleep 
Drank solace through the night, 

])ut ultimately the radiant quire of the gods sang “ strains 
of bridal T‘apture.” Sir William does not however 
attempt any description of the final ecstasies of love for 
he tells his readers modestly, 

Gods alone to Gods reveal 

Tn what stupendous notes the immortals woo. 

But now the strain is of a higher mood and Sir 
William writes in his Hymn to Bhawani of primeval Sakti 
or the goddess of Creative Power. Who that lives in 
Bengal, as Sir William did during his entire sojourn in 
India, can esoapp- the [fapeination of the Sakti-cult? 
There are- tquc}ies in his account of the 
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evolution of oreatiori from the original ehnos of the 
Universe.. 

Wlien time vv^as drown’d in sacred sleep, 

And raven darkness, brooded over the deep,-— 
Reposing on primeval pillows 
Of tossing billows, 

The forms of a7iimated nature la}^; 

Fill over, the wide abyss, where Love 
bat like a nestling dove, 

From heaven’s dun concave shot a. golden ray. 

The mother of gods, rich nature’s queen, spread her 
^enial file over the earth and it began to teem with myriad 
orms of life. It is perhaps not necessary to discuss 
here the extent to which this account of cosmogony is 
coloured by Christian tradition and is not entirely faith- 
ful to the Hindu literature on the subject. 

Indra, the Jupiter of the Hindu Pantheon-~the 
parallel is complete, not only in their power and magni- 
ficence but also in their peccadilloes ! — could not obviously 
escape treatment in a series of poems of this kind. He 
holds his great court in Heaven; even inspired bards can- 
not describe its beauties; who sees it maddens and who 
approaches dies : 

For, with flame-darting eyes, 

Around it roll a thousand sleepless dragons; 

While from their diamond flagons 

The feasting gods exhaustless nectar sip, 

Which glows and sparkles on each fragrant lip. 

Anybody who ventures to write a hymn to Surya, 
the bun-god, runs the risk of unfavourable comparison 
with Keats, because of his Hymn to Apollo with its 
magnificent beginning : 

God of the golden bow, 
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perhaps difficult to suppress some general reflections. It 
js no use disguising the fact that the poetry of Sir 
William is not of the highest order. While it is generally 
futile to analyse the causes of failure in poetry, it is easy 
to see that the weight of Sir William’s scholarship was 
always a heavy burden on his poetic art, though the lines 
which have been quoted here, do not give a correct indi- 
cation of the weakness. 

Again, it is only an intense and burning religious 
faith which can raise compositions on subjects of this 
kind into the heights of real poetry. Sir William was a 
devout Christian, though perhaps of a liberal kind and 
the reader is always kept under the impression that he 
is writing about divinities who hardly mean anything 
more to him than the shadowy figures of ancient mytho- 
logy conjured back to life only for the purposes of 
scholarship. 

It is also a pathetic reflection that the sovereignty of 
these members of the celestial pantheon is gradually 
slipping away even from the land of their origin and in 
the years to come, the hymns will be overshadowed more 
and more by the handicap of the growing want of faith 
in their subjects, if not of the actual unfamiliarity of 
their contents. Shall we join the lament of Schiller that 
Pan is dead, or on the other hand, rest assured with 
Elizabeth Browning ? — 

What is true and just and honest. 

What is lovely, what is pure — 

All of praise that hath admonisht, — 

All of virtue, shall endure. 




What distinguishes Jhastern iroin Western Fhiio- 
sophy is the concept of Mukti or emancipation from the 
chain of birth and death. It is considered the main goal 
of human life and is regarded as the most important of the 
four human pursuits, Dharma, (virtue), ikrtha, (wealth), 
Kama, (enjoyment), and Mukti, (emancipation). It is 
human to aspire for happiness and avoid misery and pain. 
But so long as man has the physical body and the senses, 
he cannot obtain unmixed happiness. If he gets rid of 
the body and the senses, as he is believed to do in the state 
of Mukti, he is promised the enjoyment of unmixed 
happiness or at least the entire cessation of misery and 
pain. Bor this purpose a course of virtuous life is chalked 
out for him. The most important feature of such a life 
is renunciation of all worldly pleasures and the annihila- 
tion of all kinds of desire and hatred. For it is desire 
and hatred (Eiaga and Dvesha) which are considered as 
the root-cause of birth and death, from which there is no 
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The Charvakas do not believe in rebirth and say that 
death is Mukii, since all kinds of misery disa.]ii>ca}' in 
death. The following half verse is quoted as the t'kai*- 
vaka definition of Mukti : — Mokshastu maraiiam tach- 
eha?'’.B:?IUravaYu-nTva.HariaiQ.” (Sarvarthasiddlii 7, 75). 
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Tlie Buddhists believe in rebii’th and say that it is 
due to \’'asaiiri or (diain of passions implanted in the mind. 
If passions afe got rid of by renunciation of all worldly 
desii*es and by true knowledge, there will be no rebirth. 
Hence death with mind purged of all evil thoughts and 
passions is Mukti or Nirvana, as they call it. (Slokavar- 
tika, p 533.) 

The Jainas also believe in rebirth and say that Avhen 
man has purged his mind of all black thoughts, he attains 
Kaivalya and rises higher and higher in space. He will 
have no rebirth and no misery or pain. 

Some Mimamsakas say that the attainment of the 
heavenly abode called Svarga by the performance of the 
Jyotishtoma sacrifice is Mukti. The Bhattas say, as we 
shall see later in detail, that the realisation of one’s own 
innate or intrinsic happiness (Atrnasaukhyanubhava) 
is Mukti. (I^lokavartika, p. 534). 

The Sahkhyas say that when a man releases himself 
from the bonds of Prakriti, Nature, and frees himself 
from all kinds of passions, he attains Kaivalya, the state 
of isolating himself from Prakriti. 

According to Yoga philosophy existence with no 
attachment to any thing (Kaivalya) is Mukti. 

The Vedantins are of opinion that mere absence of 
misery is not Mukti. There is also the feeling of happi- 
ness (Ananda) which is the nature of the soul. Hence, 
Mukti in their view is the attainment of true innate happi- 
ness due to the disappearance of passions and false know- 
ledge. 

The Naiyayikas or the Indian Logicians have made 
a long discussion about the existence and nature of Mukti. 

( Vide Vatsyay ana’s commentary on Gotama's Nyayasutras, 
under Apavarga)., .Mukiti.is defined as complete desti’uc- 
tion of the twenty-one misery; tlie twenly-one 

forms of misery are (%|l|e six senses, (2) the six kinds of 
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knowledge corresponding to the six senses, (3) the six 
kinds of objects corresponding to the six senses, (4) the 
physical body, (5) happiness, (6) and misery. The ces- 
sation of these twenU^-one kinds of misery is termed 
Mukti. The idea of such a cessation of misery seems to 
have dawned on the mind of the Indian logicians from the 
observance of the state of deep sleep when the six senses 
are dormant with no sense of sense-objects and the body 
and of pleasure and pain. But there is no proof to de- 
monstrate the existence of the soul without a body and the 
senses. For no such thing is perceived. Hence, percep- 
tion cannot be a proof about its existence. Accordingly 
the Indian logicians have Taken resort to syllogistic argu- 
ment to prove its existence. Whatever comes into being 
like a wave one after another forming a chain is perish- 
able like a flame of light which is a chain formed of flashes 
of light. Hence the chain of miseries is perishable. But 
Sridharabhatta discussing the nature of Mukti in his 
Nyayakandali refutes the above syllogistic argument and 
says that the only proof about the existence of a state 
of Mukti is the IJpanishad passage which says that ‘‘ The 
Soul being without a body, the feelings of pleasure and 
pain do not touch him.” Udayana is, however, of opinion 
that the syllogistic argument is sound and acceptable. 
He also quotes Rig. 7, 59 12, and Svetasvatara 3, 8 in 
support of a state of Mukti. '' The entire cessation of 
misery ” is acceptable to all schools of Indian philisophy 
as a definition of Mukti. “ Nif^sreyasam punah duhkha- 
nivrittiratyantikl; atra cha vadinamavivada eva ” 
(Kjranavali). 

If in the state of Mukti there is neither pleasure nor 
pain, then the liberated soul may be compared to a man 
wd]o has i’allcn seiiseless. If so, how can .such a. state be 
called a Furushartha, or object of human pursuits The 
logicians reply that men. 'care more for avoidajicc of 
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inisery and pain than for the attainment of positive 
happiness. It is of frequent occurence that men commit 
suicide merely for getting rid of their present troubles; 
such men do not aspire for any happiness after death. 
There are, some people who undertake painful works 
with the hope of achieving some happiness in future. 
Siicli men may not care for a painless state called Mukti 
and may rather laugh at it. All that can be said of such 
people is that they are not fit candidates for our Mukti. 
Only those whose chief desire is to get rid of all misery 
and who with that object in view sacrifice all worldly 
pleasures and enjoyments are fit candidates for our Mukti, 
no matter if it is merely a state of painless existence. 
Such a form of Mukti is acceptable to the authors of the 
Nyayamanjari and the Kiranavali. That it is also accep- 
table to Gotama, the author of the Nyayasutras, is stated 
by Sriharsha in his Naishadha. (17, 76.) He says : — 

Muktaye ya^^ilatvaya ^astramuche sachetasam, 

gotamaih tamavetaiva yatha vittha tathaiva sah. 

“ He who taught rational beings a state of stone-like 
existence called Mukti is verily Gotama (the best ox; also 
his name) ; he is as you know him, having understood the 
above idea.’ 

Quite different is, however, the view ascribed to him 
by Madhava in his Sahkaravijaya (16, 68-69). ‘I A 
conceited logician asked Sankara that if he were an omni- 
scient man he might distinguish between forms of Mukti 
in the opinion of Kanada and Akshapada; if he could not, 
he might as well give up his claim to omniseiency.’v? 
reply is that in the view of KapMa it is a state of existence 
like the sky with the complete riddance of aU qualities 
(misery is a quality). In- .the:; view. of: Akshapada, he 
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ness in addition. In the Sarvasiddhantasangraha attri- 
buted to Sankara the same difference between the views 
of Kaiiada and Akshapada is stated. The experience of 
eternal pleasure even in the absence of objects of pleasure 
IS a feature of Moksha (according to AkshapMa). It 
is better to be a jackal in the beautiful forests of the 
Vrindavana than to be in a state of Mukti devoid of all 
pleasure, - according to the view of the Vaiseshikas. 
This difference in the representation of Gotama’s view on 
Mukti between Sriharsha on the one hand and Sankara 
and Madhava on the other can be reconciled by admitting 
that there have been two schools of commentators on 
Gotama’s Nyayasutras. One school is represented by 
V:atsyayana and the other by Bhasarvajila. The latter 
defines Mukti as ‘USukhamatyantikaih yatra buddhi- 
grahyamatindriyam, tarn vai moksham vijaniyat dush- 
prapamakritatmabhih.” One should know that to be 
Moksha where eternal happiness is perceived by the 
intellect and not by the senses and which is not attainable 
by the untrained. ’')• Bhushana, the author of Nyaya- 
bhushana, a commentary on Bhasarvajila’s commentary on 
Gotama’s Nyayasutras, says that the insertion of the 
word ‘‘ sukha ” in the verse is to refute the view of 
Kanada. In his commentary on Haribhadrasuri’s Shad- 
darsanasamuchchaya, Gunaratna says that there are seven- 
teen commentaries on Bhasarvajfia’s Nyayasara and that 
Nyayabhushana is most important among them. Nyayaika- 
desin is another name given to Bhushana according to 
Mallinatha. In his commentary on Tarkikaraksha 
(Khanda 1, p. 166) he says that the Nyayaikadesins (a 
different school of Nyaya) are the followers of Bhushana. 
In his Nyayaparisuddhi Vedantade^ika says (Khanda 1, 
p. 17) tliat Bhushana has proved that Mukti is a state of 
perpetual pleasure or happiness. In Sarvamatasaiigraha 
the Nyayaikadesins af|;^3^J)resented as a school rejecting 
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Upamana as a Pramana. XJktaih hi Pratyakshanu- 
managamapramanavadino Nyayaikadesinah . ” 

It appears that there was a school of Nyayaikadeshns 
long before the time of Bhasarvajna (about 900 A.D.), for 
Suresvaracharya refers to them in his Manasollasa (2, 
17 — 19) and says that the Nyayaikadesins accepted only 
three Pramanas. These verses are quoted by Varadaraja 
in his Tarkikaraksha (p. 166). 

In his commentary on the Nyayasutras Vatsyayana 
refers to a sect of Saivites, according to whom Mukti is a 
state of happiness with no misery and refutes their view by 
interpreting the word Sukha ” in the Agama-verse 
quoted by them as ‘‘ Duhkhabhava,” absence of misery. 
It is evident therefore that the verse, “ Sukhamatyan- 
tikaih yatra etc.” defining Mukti must have been current 
at the time of Vatsyayana (about the 4th Century A.D.).^ 
In quoting the verse Vatsyayana uses the word Agama,” 
as “ Yadyapi kaschidagamassyat muktasyatyantikam 
sukhamiti.” It is therefore clear that Agama works were 
current in his time as Pramana works like the Vedas. It 
may be said therefore that as Saivites, Sankara and 
Madhava accepted the authority of Agamas and followea 
the Nyayaikandesins in interpreting Gotama s ISTyaya- 
sutras, 

Raghunathasiromani refers to the definition of Mukti 
given by the Bhattas (Kumarila and his followers) as a 
state of happiness and refutes it. In the Sarvasidhanta- 
sangraha the Bhattas are said to have defined Mukti as a 

state of happiness Parahandanubhutissyammokshe tu 
vishayadrite.” In the Manameyodaya Kumarila’s view 
on Mukti is stated to be the Soul’s experience of his 
own intrinsic happiness with complete cessation of ali 
kinds of misery .” (Mana. Verse 26) . But Parthasarathi-' 
misra does not ascribe such a view of Mukti to Kumarila. 
In the Tarkapada of his Sastradipika iu which he 
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sa,ys he has faithfully followed Kuniai?ila’s views 
(Kumarilamatenahara karishye sastradipikaiii) he says 
as follows : — “ abhavatmakatvanieva svamatam upa- 
pattyabhidhanat. anandayachaiiaih tii upaiiyasainatra- 
tvatparamatam. iia hi niuktasyanandanubhavassambba- 
vati karanabhavat. manassyaditi cheniia ainaiiaskat- 
vasruteh.” Its definition as a negative state is his own 
view, since necessary proof is adduced. Its description 
as a state of happiness is only an exposition of the view 
of others. For it is not possible for a Mukta to experience 
happiness, as he has no mind and other organs. He has 
no mind, as the Veda denies it to him.”) Gagabhatta, a 
later writer on the Mimahsa work, Bhattachintamani, 
denies the experience of happiness in Mukti. It is only 
Narayanabhatta that admits the experience of happiness 
in Mukti. 

From the above it is evident that as far back as 
Vatsyayana and even earlier than his time there was a 
school of philosophers who admitted the experience of 
happiness in Mukti. “ Nityam sukhamatmano mahat- 
vavanniokshe abhivyajyate,” '(“ Eternal happiness like the 
Soul’s greatness manifests itself in Moksha ”) is a passage 
found in the Bhashya of Vatsyayana on the Nyayasutras. 
The view expressed in the above passage is stated in the 
commentary as the view of the Advaitins. Raghunatha- 
siroinani and other logicians say that a liberated soul has 
no body and mind, and that without a body and the mind 
there can be no experience of happiness in Mukti. They 
(piote the passage of the Chandogyopanishat, The soul 
having no body, happiness and misery do not touch him 
(8, 12) in support of their view. As to the passage of the 
Taittirlya (2, 6) ‘bAnandam brahmano rupaiii tachcha 
mokshe pratisbthitam.” ('‘.Happiness is the nature 
Brahman and it ^i,s ©tern^ly perceived in Moksha ”) 
is explained as referring to some kind of hap 
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ness which is intrinsic to the soul and for the experience 
of which the soul requires neither a body nor the mind. 
But Gadadhara is opposed to this view and he says that 
the word ‘‘ Ananda ” in the passage of the Taittirlya 
quoted above means absence of misery and not a positive 
form of happiness. 

Like the Vedantins the Jainas also admit the experi- 
ence of eternal happiness in Mukti. In his commentary 
called Batnavatarika on the last Sutra of the Pramana- 
nayatattvalokalahkara, Eatnaprabhacharya says that 
eternal happiness is experienced in Mukti, and quotes the 
Agama verse Sukhamatyantikam yatra, etc.” in support 
of his view. 

Thus while the Buddhists and the logicians deny the 
experience of eternal happiness in Mukti, the Saivite 
school of the ISTyayaikadesins, the Vedantins, and the 
Jainas admit the experience of happiness in Mukti. The 
latter say that while desire for worldly happiness and 
pleasure leads to rebirth and its miseries, desire for the 
eternal happiness of Mukti does not so bind a man and 
lead him to rebirth. 

To sum up : just as the notion of spirit-worship is 
stated to have its origin in dream, so the notion of Mukti 
has its origin in sound sleep. The logicians are of opi- 
nion that in sound sleep the soul experiences neither 
happiness nor misery, while the Vedantins say that there 
is the experience of happiness in sound sleep. In support 
of their view the Vedantins point to the statement which 
a man awaking from sound sleep makes saying that 
sukhamahamasvapsam, I slept happily.” Mukti is 
accordingly a long sleep with no return to rebirth. Ee- 
birth is a result of desire and hatred which are implanted 
on the mind of man at the iime 6f his death. If the mind 
is purged of these and other' passions and is, as it were, 
free from all thoughts, at the tithe dt death, t lien there is 
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no likelihood of there being a rebirth. This view of 
Mukti is common to all schools of Indian philosophers, 
the Brahmans, the Buddhists, and the Jainas, 

Whether the concept of Mukti is logical or not is a 
controversial question. The arguments put forward in 
support of the notion are as endless as those advanced 
against it. However it was and is still an article of faith 
with a majority of the Brahmans, the Buddhists and the 
Jainas. The effect of this religious sentiment on the 
social, economical, and political condition of ancient 
India was, however, for good. The aim being towards 
the other world, there was no communal conflict. Money 
being considered as a trash, there was no commercial or 
political calamity on account of wealth. 





SOME UNKNOWN SANSKRIT POETS OF 
MITHILA 


Dr, Har Dutt Sharma, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Sanskrit, Hindu College, Delhi 

Mithila has been the centre of Sanskrit learning from 
time immemorial. No other part of India can boast of 
an unbroken tradition of scholars from the hoary age of 
the Vedas. It is only here that we find that from the 
time of Janaka down to the present day a continuous 
stream of scholarship has been flowing in the land. Al- 
though Nyaya has been the speciality of this place, and 
it can rightly boast of XJddyotakara, Udayana, Vdcaspati 
and others, yet other branches of learning were not neg- 
lected here. Another very important contribution which 
Mithila has made to Sanskrit learning is in the domain 
of Dharma^astra literature. Mr. P. V. Kane says : 

From the days of the Yajfiavalkya Smrti down to the 
modern times the land of Mithila has produced writers 
whose names are illustrious.’' (Hist. Dharm., p. 363). 
Even the province of poetry has not been forgotten. It is 
rather strange that the nibandhakdras have been famous 
as poets also. I propose to deal in this paper with some 
Maithila poets mentioned in a Sanskrit Anthology by a 
Maithila, which has preserved the names and verses of 
many unknown poets otherwise lost to us. As I have 
been able to find only one MS. of the work, it will not be 
possible for me to give different readings of the verses. 
There is only one MS. of this anthology named Rasika- 
jwana in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of 
Poona. I have to thank Mr. P. K. Gode, Supdt. of the 
MSS. Department, for kindly lending it to me. The 
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Poetics, I, p. 291) and Mr. P. K. Gode (Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research . Institute, Vol. XII, 
pp. 296-“' 399). The latter has tried to fix the date of its 
author Gadadliara Bhatta as after A.D. 1650 or the 
middle of the 17th century A.D. by means of internal 
evidence. I have been able to find more evidence which 



confirms the date arrived at by Mr, Gode. 

The book is divided into ten Prabandhas and con- 
tains 1562 verses. Out of these, 581 verses are ascribed to 
their authors or sources and 981 are anonymous. There 
are 142 authors or works named, a list of which Mr. Gode 
has given in his article referred to above. I give here 
the names which are not included in Mr. Gode’s list. 

Anandadeva (fol. 31). 

Kikakayi (fol. 5). 

Trilocana (fol. 130). 

Devagana (fol. 136). 

Dhanada (fol. 130J. 

Xagamaya (fol. 5). 

Bhattabija (fol. 107). 

Bhanu (fol. 130 and 134). 

Bharatikalidasau (fol. 98). 

Bheribhamkara (fol. 2). 

Matyupadhyaya (fol. 90). 

Madhusudanasarasvati (fol. 5). 

Muktapida (fol. 43). 

Rama (fol. 102). 

Vaihsimi^ra (fol. 7). 

Vahimpati (fol. 111). 

Vahinimahapatra (foL 45). 

: Silabhat-tarikS*. (fol. 73). 

gu-[ga-i]kayt^dhi (fols. 63 and 67). , ; 
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Gadadkarahhatta gives his parentage in the follow- 
ing verse : — 

(Fol. l)- 

The Colophon at the end of the MS. reads : — 

q-3[;¥r|?r 5r^!='^: 355: 11 (F01. 137 ). 

From this we get the following genealogical table of 
our author : — 

Bumodarahliatta 

1 . 

(Taiirlpati or Gaiiiisa 
Gadadliarahliatta, 

The author not only calls Ddmodarabhtta as Sankara- 
bhatta, but whenever he quotes the verses of Sahkara- 
bhatta he refers to them as Sahkaragurunam. According 
to Aufrecht also Ddmodara was the pupil of Sankara 
(C.C.I. 250a). It is, therefore, clear that Sankara was 
the preceptor of Ddmodara. Now, we learn from 
Aufrecht that Gauripati, son of Ddmodara, wrote in 1640, 
a commentary Acdrddarmbodliinl on the Acdrddar^a of 
Srldatta (C.C.I. 172a). Therefore, Gadddharahhatta 
must have flourished somewhere about the year 1660 
A.D. 

According to Kane, Srldatta Ufddhydya is one of the 
earliest nihandhakdras of Mithila; and as he names 
Kalfataru, Harihara and Haldyudlia's work on Sraddha, 
he must have flourished ; later than 1200 A. B. '‘As 
Candesvara mentions his Samdyafradlfa, Srldatta must 
have noiu‘ished before the first quarter of the 14tli 
century. If, Gaye,‘:a7n.Ura mentioned in the Ac.drddarm 
be the same a,s Ganeharainisra, the author of Sugati- 
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pi‘o}:a,b1e), then B'ndatta flourished a short time before 
(Uindah'Qva and must liave composed his works beUyeen 
1275 and 1310 A.]).” (Hist. Dharin., p. 365). The only 
\ei‘se of Hrldatta fouTid in the Rasikajwana is : — 





m II (Fol. 7). 

Ddmodarahhatta, the grand fatlier of our author, 
refers to the Moghul Einperoi’ Akbar as Gdfindrfikabarak- 
in one of his verses cpioted beloAV. Therefore, it 
seems that Ddwodara enjoyed the patronage of some king 
who Avas at the court of the great Moghul Emperor and 
must have floiirislied at about the end of the 16th century 
A.D. I give here the seven verses ascribed to him in the 
Rasikajvoana : — 


r%^srq 
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'VL R5«r^^=^J=5:5f^TqT^^T: 

^TWT 11 


(Fol. U). 


VII. H5='Tr?7 

^T^^cfr R'<TT^ ^R^T ^g"?? I 

^RT«^=g:^¥rT5^?5r?:^T^' ^?=qT?T c[5[q^T 

%mm: JdtrfT^HT II (I’ol. 17). 

The following eight verses are ascribed to Sa.nkara- 
guru, the preceptor of Damodara : — 


I. 


11. 


nr. 


IV. 


AT. 


vn. 




(Fol. 1). 
(Fol. 2). 
(Fol. 4). 


qR^rfe^Tq'^Tr ii 

^arr ^s^rr fq§:^Rfai ^ \ 

lar: 3?;T35tsfq n 

qmr ^r%. m qdqq^^.^T| ii (Fol. 4). 

1% fqpd ^T?3fegf5-R&?^\q5!:Hr?r 

?r^?c?TR?T^R?%q^MRiqRT^RHiq^^ ?] H (Fuh 58). 

qw^qjq^RT^RTO- 

RTO 5T^Rq?o [%] i 

q^lqi^: #ar;^^f5liRq ll (FoL 59). 

TTRt^ S' 1 

, crwqR^frS;^fTO 

5TTOT ^r'IS m ^sifS:dRTWT%RR 11 (Fob (hi). 
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II (Fol. 1B6). 

There are seventeen verses ascribed to Gadddhara. 
Out of these eleven bear the legend mmndyam or mamdyam 
Gadddharasya or mamaite Gadddharasya. The rest 
have the word Gculddhamsya only after them. It is just 
possible that there was another Gadddhara who was 
different from our author : I give below only those verses 
which are by our author. 


I. 


M 

m ii 

II. TTT^f UTR^sfh 1 

^qr^t 5IITR ii 



V. 


VI. 


vir. 


^^riRriii (Pol. l). 
^cTR^rBfh ^ n (Pol. 3) 

(?) ii" (Pol. 8). 

5ttr^^:R5r^f^9T?y:RT: II (Pol. 17.) 

I am doubtful about this verse, as the following line 
tands at its end : — mamdyam hhandafrasasteh. 

IX. i 


VIII. 
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T%f^c%Hr ^>¥r^J3:i 

(Foi- 6i). 

XI. ^T3EcrT |3:OT 

^r'^Rsftsnr ^^l^fiT^f 5rr% t 

«ft%cf TTT^^^T 

11 (Fol. 80)- 

There is one verse ascribed to Maithila. He seems to 
be identical with Maithila Kayastha about whom Aufrecht 
says : — “ One of the poets mentioned in Kamndvacandro- 
daya!' (C.C.I. p. 468^^). 

fkmm ^ TO II (Fol. 90). 



INDIAN WORDS IN THE HimAYll'N NAM A 


A. SiDDiQi, M.A., Ph.D., 

Professor of A rabic and Persian, A llahahad llnimrsity. 

The I-hmdyun Ndma of Gulbadan Begum, a daughter 
of Babur, was not available to scholars generally until 
the unique MS. of the book in the British Museum^ was 
carefully edited by Mrs. Annette S. Beveridge with an 
admirable introduction, an English translation of the text, 
critical notes, and a very useful biographical appendix.^ 
She has tried to make her translation a very faithful one, 
but as she had to rely on a single MS. and as the text 
presented difficulties in ascertaining certain words and 
expressions, some of them not to be found in Persian 
dictionaries, one may not be inclined to consider her tran- 
slation and explanations to be accurate in their details. 

The first sentence of the text is translat- 

ed as : There has been an order issued (p. 83), and the 
“ order issued ” is considered by the translator to be the 
same'^ as mentioned by Abud-Eazl for the gathering of 
material for the Akbar NdmaP Gulbadan Begum uses 
the word “ command ” obviously as a polite form of 

expression for the request made to her by her nephew, the 


^ Eieu, Cataloyve of Persian M&S. in the British Museum, 
i.ondoii, 1879, VoL I, p. 240, (Or. 166). 

-Oriental Translation Fund, ’Ne-w- Series I, The History of 
1 1 'inn ay am, (Humayun Nama), Oy Gulbadan ' Begum, London, 

3 Humayun Nam^ translation), p. 88, f. n. J. 

' ' \ \ -I - . 367 ^ - c i ^ ^ ' 
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Emperor. It has surely nothing to do with the order refer- 
red. to by Abud-Eazl. Similarly, the sentence: ‘'What 
is he like? ” (p. 106) should have been: “ AVhom does 
he resemble ? ” 

Some other difficulties: — 

(1) (ma hazirl, not ma hazarl as trans- 
cribed by Mrs. Beveridge) has hardly any idea of liastp. 
about it, and cannot be rendered by “ a hasty meal ” 
(p. 102). Literally it is : “ Whatever is ready (in the 
house to be served) ”, i.e., “ an unceremonious meal.” Ori- 
ginally the Persian ending was added to the Arabic 

U ‘ ‘ whatever present ” ; later the word U 
“ whatever ” was dropped and {hazirl) assumed 

the sense of “ breakfast.” Hence, the Anglo-Indian 
“ chota hazriy The translator’s difficulty seems to have 
been that (ma hazar), and not ma hazir or ma 

hazirl, was to be found in the dictionaries ; but the latter 
expression occurs twice within six lines of the text (p. 18), 
and its correctness cannot be doubted, also because an 
analogous expression exists in the two forms : u 

{malidsil) and hasal) “ the result or produce.” 

(2) {'pdn-ddn) is “a 2 ^a^^-box ” and not 
“ 'pam-clishes ” (p. 123). The ending ~ddn does not mean 
‘ a dish,’ nor does it justify the plural -es in “ dishes.” 

(3) {jay n.amdz) is by no means “ an ora- 
tory ” (p. 124). It is a carpet, darl or the like, on which 
one says his prayers. 

(4) jUi^ {to^ah-hdy Tdiaydl) are not “ all 

imaginable pillows ” (p. 124), but “ figured cushions,” and 
JUi:^ {zar-haft-i l^aydl) is figured gold brocade.” 

The Arabic word Mkaydl does not only mean “ ima- 
gination,” but also “ phantasm, or spectre ” and “ image 
or figure ” which, for example, you see in a dream or in 
a mirror, and it is on that ;ground, that in Arabic treatises 
on optics Miayal is, #ed as a technical term for 
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The following words of Indian origin occur in the 

book 

vIAj {;pdtar), “ a dancing-girl ” (p. dij 

(j'yjlj), probably used for the Indian dancing- 
girls employed in the royal palace, is the Hindi 'TO’C of 
which the diminutive {paturiya) is often heard in 

Ondh. 


ijIcXib. {fdn-ddn), “ a pan-hois. with a clihaparhhat 
or a palang forms part of the equipment of the royal bed- 
chamber (p. rt" : ^ 

and p. ^^y* )t 


“ This word,” says Mrs. Beveridge, “ excites curi- 
osity as to the time when Ghlbadan’s people learned to 
eat pan.'' It certainly did not take them very long to 
appreciate this Indian delicacy, so very much praised by 
Amir IHiusraw® before the Mughuls came to India. 
{palang), a bed-stead (p. 




JoOl.g.3 yi 

It appears from the context that Indian bedsteads 
were used in the apartments of Humayun and their 
Indian names {palang) and <jiSy^^ {clihapar- 

khat) were in common use. 

i^pahar), ‘"a quarter of a day or night,” i.e-., 

three hours (p. rv : y.^?. b 

(XiCiyjiyi s.*** and again p. A1 ; 

y yH ^'0 Hindi < Sanskrit HIT. 
yb {tdtu), a pony ” (p. V\ ; 

0 ^iys> y^'^ ). The word is the same as {tattn), 

written after the Persian or rather the Turkish pronun- 


° Tlie Qiranu' s-Sa‘ daini Aligarh, 1918, i*. 185 siud (daewhere. 
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ciation. In Turkish, there being no long vowels, an aUf 
is often used to express a short a. 

{tMcih), "a tank” (p. oa several times). 
The original of the word is Sanskrit (tad^lga),' 

the d being turned into r in Hindi. A further change of 
r to*/ and of g to o, (or its elision before the o of the 
Sauraseni ending) gave rise to taldo. This last foim 
seems to have been responsible for the Persianised forms 
itildh (being influenced by the Persian db, also do, 

“ water ”)• 

{jard'ii), “ set with jewels (p. ,0« : )l 

,). if 

»!,.=. , as Mrs. Beveridge conjectures, is the Indian 

word j equivalent of Ar. 

{murassa'). 

{jamdhar) “ a dagger ” (p. r-r : 

^ is one of the many weapons 

enumerated by Gulbadan Begum while describing^ Hie 
arrangements and decorations of the KJidna-i tihsm 
set up on the occasion of the commemoration of the 
accession of Humayun. The derivation of the word 
given by some of the Persian dictionaries as Ar. 
%.nb ‘‘side” and Pers. da7‘ “rending” is to be 
rejected. The aspirate dh of the Indian word- was 
naturally simplified to d by the Persians, but the word is 
Indian beyond all doubt, from S. yamadhdrd, “ the sharp 
edge of death (H.^) " the god of death ” and^mf 

“the (sharji) edge” (contracted into in Hindi, as 
is usual in the case of composita). 

Besides the ordinary one-pointed jamdhar. th 
were/two other kinds Aii use: jamdhar-i diUisdna 
two-pointed jamMar. '' and jamdhar-i se-lisdna “ a thi 
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pointed jamdhar (Pers. du “ two,” se three and Ar. 
lisdn ‘‘ tongue ” with the Persian suffix -a). 

(jangal), a word which allured Kipling so 
much, occurs only twice or thrice in Gulbadan’s work 


(jiu, the somewhat archaic form of jt, 
“ life,”) used as a term of endearment and respect (p. t r : 

Babur’s sister Khanzada Begum is so addressed by 
Gulbadan. Later we find the word in y^^J^ , the pet- 
name of Jahangir. 

{chaokhandl) , “ an apartment with doors on 
all the four sides, located on the topmost storey of a build- 
ing,” (p. ir) is a word which became very common in the 
later Persian literature,-’ and is the Persianized form of 
chaokhandl { — cliao- “ four klianda sec- 

tion ” 4 - ^), literally “any thing having four sections or 
sides.” 

{chaokl), “ a watch-post ” (p. Sr ; ioL^^b ... b‘ 
iXxsstXj ^ careful watch ”); 

literally “ a square seat.”’ 

{chhafarkat) , “ a canopied bedstead ” (p. ri" 
and rr, see also under )- H. {chhaffar) , 

“a light (thatched) roof” and 3i3T3f {klidf^, “a bed- 
stead.” 

J.AM, [ser), “ a unit of weight ” (p. ir). 


^ Sec Egertoii of Tattoii’s Indian and Oriental Arniunr, 
London 1(S96; Plate I. Nos. 26, 2T and 32. 

Zu1tu,rl: >> 'Kd-' 3> It also assiuuod the inciMiinj>' 

‘‘ a canopied elephant-litter/’ as 'will be seen from the follnu-ino- 
couplet by Sa^d Ashraf : 
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S {karaotl), “ a water-bottle ” (p. oa : 

r-y 

to be akin to I,/ (harm), “ a pitcher with 

spout ’‘ = S. karaka “ a water vessel,’' kamkaya- 

trika “ a leather vessel for holding water.” Dr. Babu Ram 
Saksena suggests that kajuka^mrikd > karavatUa > karoti 





would be quite a normal deveiopmein. 

{khapwa), “ a kind of dagger ” (p. see also 
under ^d^) = 'khaf i)m { ), though not to e 
found i'n dictionaries, seems to be a word of popular idiom 
of Northern India which found its way into Persian books 
like the Humayun Nama and A 'In-i A kban.'' According 
to the latter the price of a khapwd ranged between 8 
annas and gold rmihnrs (about 14i rupees), 
the price of a jamdhar went up to 2^ m'uhurs. Ihe dil- 
fernoe is explicable, as a jamdhar may be more elaborated^ 
Khapwa may perhaps be derived from khap (’sITh, 
igfil ), “ a splinter, a slice,” on account of the thinness 
and sharpness of its blade. 

{gan), “ a short space of time equal to 24 

minutes ” (p. 1-^ '• <£'f ^ doubtless our ^5^^, 

H. ^6". The Burhdn-i Qdt'V gives to it the meanings . 
(1) any standard of measure for land, cloth, grain, 
liquids/ or time,” (2) " 22 minutes and 30 seconds,” 
(3) clepsydra.” This is surely a confusion, examples 
of which are many in the Burhdn.^^ The word is surely 


30 “ (When the Emperor [Hiimayuu] saw men flin^inf)' them- 

selves into the wells from thirst, he let anyone drink from lus 
own water-hottle).^^ ' • 

31 Blochiiiann’s edition, pp. 118 and 119. 

12 Eo'erinn of Tatton, 1, c, , ' 

3- Vullev.s and Steiugass. follow the Jhirhan and say nolhinfi' 
about tin' origin of the worcT.'- GKarl “ a inea^un' of liquid am 
o-rain ” is a different word entirely and is the fmnmirie nul 
diminutive of gkard ' a pitehei®;’’’ ' This word a> well as 
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not Persian. The only possibility of its being a Persian 
word would have been a derivation from the Avestic gar, 
“ to be awake ” ‘'to keep a watch,'” had the root not died 
out.’‘‘ Bartholomae believes the word gar dad in the 
Neo-Persian phrase hldar gar dad to have a bearing on this 
word^® but this is ridiculous. 

{garhl), " a citadel ” (p. r, etc.) is the Hindu- 
stani garhl (the diminutive of garh). 

^ey.} {lari), “ a string of pearls or the like ” (p. rr : 

This Hindustani word (J.ari) shows that the ladies 

of the royal palace had also learned the Indian fashion 
of decorating the apartments on festive occasions, 
di " 100,000 ” (pp. I I, I V, etc.)==S.5i=f. 


a fold of cloth ’’ is even to-day in common use in lie T)(*c(:on, 
where the author of the Btifhdn apparently picked il up and per- 
il aps considered it to he of- Persian stock., 

It is not to be foiind in Middle Per.-iian oi- Neo-Persian. 
AlHrav. IF/u,' CoT. '511^ • 



MITHILA 

Late Rai Bahadur La la Stta Ram, B.A, 


MITHILA, the birth place of Lady Sita, consort of 
Lord Roma, claims special I'evereiice from natives of 



Nimi, the son of Ikshvaku, instituted a sacrifice 
that was to last for a thousand years and asked Va.sishtha 
to preside. Vasishtha replied that he had already been 
engaged by Indra in a sacrifice which would last for 500 
years and asked him to wait for the period. Nimi made 
no answer and Vasishtha thought that he had agreed and 
went away . Nimi in the meantime employed Gautama and 
other Rishis and started his sacrifice. On the completion 
of Indra’s Yajna, Vasishtha came in all haste to Nimi but 
finding Gautama and others employed, he cursed Nimi 
that he should thenceforth, cease to exist in a cor])oral 
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It may be noted here that Nimi accused Vasishtha of 
avarice which is not very creditable to Brahmans of the 
Vedic age. 


Vasishtha was subsequently begotten by IJrvasl. 
Nimi’s dead-body was preserved by oils and scents till the 
completion of the sacrifice. The gods offered to restore 
him to life but he declined. The Rishis then agitated his 
body and a boy was produced who was called Janaka on 
account of his extraordinary birth and Vicleha, because 
his father was bodiless. He is also known as Mithi 
because of his birth from agitation (manth tfst). 
According to Valmiki, however, 

Nimi most virtuous man from youth, 

The best of all who love the truth, 

His son and heir was Mithi and, 

His Janak first who ruled the land. (Griffith’s 

translation.) 

Panini however derives Mithila differently, 

‘‘ Mithila is the town where enemies are crushed.” 

In my opinion Panini’s explanation is more reason- 
able. Nimi was a son of Ikshvaku, the founder of the 
solar line of kings of Ayodhya. One of his brothers 
established himself in Visala and founded the kingdom 
of V aisali. Another went to Mithila giving to his capital 
a signification cognate to Ayodhya (‘ that, which cannot be 
conquered ’). Apart from the legend of the Puranas, 
the origin of Videhas I have not been able to trace with 
any degree of certainty. The Bengal District Gazetteer, 
Durbhanga (p. 11), says that according to a legend 
preserved .in Vedic literature, it formed part of the 
country in which the Videhas settled on their migriition 
from the Punjab^' . The, legend, rektesMhat Agni, the god 
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of fire accompanied the Videhas on their march eastwards 
from the banks of the Saraswati and when they came to 
the broad stream of the Gandak, informed them that 
their home lay to the east of the river. Thenceforward the 
Videhas lived to the east of the Gandak where they cleared 
the marshes, cultivated the virgin soil and founded a 
great and powerful kingdom.” 

1 have not yet been able to trace this legend.^ In the 
Satapatha Brahmana and the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 
the learned king who is so inquisitive and is ready to 
present a thousand kine for each theosophical truth, is 
Janaka, Vaideha, whose patronage of learning excited 
the envy of Ajata^atru, the ruler of the neighbouring 
kingdom, and who is truly the Janaka (father) of his 
subjects. I am inclined to believe in the Purana legend 
so far as it makes Nimi a son of Ikshvaku. Janaka was a 
great patron of theological learning. If his progenitors 
like the Vedic Aryans went to Mithila with the sacrificial 
fire it evidently establishes their claim to belong to the 
period immediately succeeding the Vedic. This parti- 
cular scion of Ikshvaku’s family was most strictly reli- 
gious. If he or one of the immediate descendants by his 
piety won the title of Yidelia in the strictly theosophical 
sense of the term, there can be little to be wondered at. 
Videha makes the nearest approach to the modern jvrnn- 
mukta . In India monasticity and royal digniU' 

have gone hand in hand in the person of Asoka the Great . 
The title won by one of the sovereigns was adopted by his 
successors, at least one of whom, the Janaka Videha of the 
Brihadardnyaka, with his teacher Yajnavalkya, has been 
immortalized as the firS;t, enunciator of the principles of 
Vedanta, afterwards consolidated by Badaravana. 

■■■ Tli(' legend is given in •^aia'patli a Jin'ilimaija, 1. t. 1. lUfl'. 
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The boundaries of Mitliila have been settled from 
lime immemorial. According to the Puraiias it extended 
from the river Kaiis'ikI (modern Kosi) in 

BouiidarieK. i i i i i f. 

the east to Gaiidak in the west and from 
the Ganges to the forests of the Himalayas in the north. 
The forest on the banks of Kosi was known as the 
Champaranya and the ^iuk'U-t^ahgajyia-s'utra 

therefore gives the following eastern and western boun- 
daries : 

“ From the banks of the Gandaka to the forests of 
Champa the country is called Videha, also known as 
Tirabhukti.'’ The Maharajas of Darbhanga are called 
Mithileshas and when Akbar granted this country to 
their ancestors the grant was defined as follows : — 

“ From Kos to Gos and from the Ganges to the stone 
(Himalayas).” Kos is evidently Kosi. Why Gandak 
should be called Gos is not clear. 

Mithila therefore according to the Bengal Gazetteer, 
Muzafiarpur (p. 151), comprised the present districts of 
Champaran, Muzafiarpur, Durbhanga, parts of the dis- 
tricts of Monghyr, Bhagalpur, Purnea and the strip of 
Nepal Tarai lying between these districts and the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas. This however includes the king- 
dom of Vais'ali which was always distinct from Mithila 
though at the time of Hiuen Thsang’s visit in the seventh 
century of the Christian era the country was ruled by 
Famvrijjis or “ united Vrijjis.” The boundaries of 
Vaisali are the Great Gandak to the west, little Gandak 
to the east and the Ganges to the south. Little Gandak 
also known as Burhi Gandak rises in the Champaran dis- 
trict in the Sumiraon range close to the Harha Pass, enters 
Mrtzafiarpur district iiiThe village of Ghosewet and flows 
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on its southern bank. It then flows parallel to the BagJi- 
niati and passes into Durbhanga near Pusan 20 miles S. 
E. of Muzaflarpur and falls into the Ganges opposite 
Monghyr. The kingdom of Vai^ali, therefore, evidently 
cx)vered a part of the districts of Champaran, Muzaffar- 
pur and Durbhanga. Little Gandak is, however, extrejne- 
ly changeable in its course and old beds which the stream 
has deserted are very common. 

Mithila is also known as Tirhut which is the modern 
form of Tlnibfhukti. Tirahhukti is evidently derived from 
^ tlra and hhukti and my late lamented 

teacher, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 
Haraprasad Shastri rightly considered it to mean the 
province bordering on the Ganges and that the word 
hhukti was used in the sense of a province during the ele- 
venth and twelfth centuries. Bhogapati is a very com- 
mon name for the governor of a province and Bhukti 
evidently is a much older expression for a province than 
P’ Sena kings of Bengal.” 

‘ ‘ According to a tradition it means the land in which 
the three mythical homas (sacrifices in fire) were performed 
. . one at the birth of Sita near Sitamarhi, the second 
at Dhanukha at the foot of the Himalayas, when the great 
celestial bow of Hara was broken by Hama and the third 
at Janakpur, the capital of Mithila (now in Nepal) at the 
marriage of Sita.” This signification can be squeezed out 
by making it Tribhukti (T%gRf5), but even then we shall 
have to attach an extraordinary signification to hhukti. 

In the present inquiry however we are concerned only 
with the geography of Mithila and it is therefore unneces- 
sary to describe the past history of the 
country. We shall first of all take 
up the Yajnavat, the place of the sacrifice, which 
the Lord Rama visited first on- entering Mithila 
after delivering Ahalya from her' curse. Now Sita is 
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generally called the ‘ Demyajanasam^Jia'Gd ' which Tawney 
translates as ‘ sprung up from a sacrifice to the gods,’ 
and which may be more closely rendered as ‘ born from the 
sacrificial ground.’ The honour of being the birth place 
of Sita is claimed by Sitamarhi in Muzaffarpur district 
though this claim is disputed by Panoura, a place at the 
distance of one mile, both of which will be described later 
cn. Valmiki says that this Yajnavat was to the N.E. of 
the Ahalyasrama. Sitamarhi is, however, to the south- 


west of Ahiari and we can only explain the dift'erence by 
assuming that this yajnavat is not the same as the l)eva- 
yajana of Sita’s birth, and this Yajflavat was in the same 
direction from Ahiari as Janakpur. Construction of the 
Yajnavedis required very good mathematical knowledge 
as explained in the Sulbasutras. Janaka was a great 
patron of learning and there was no dearth of mathemati- 
cians at his court. Probably after mysterious appear- 
ance of Sita the place became too hallowed for another 
Yajfia on the same spot. We may also note that accord- 
ing to the Adbhuta Ramayana, Sita was born in Kuruk- 
shetra which by the way is also called Devayajana {Dem 
ha satram nishediih . . , ‘ tesh/lm knrukshetmm devaya- 
janamdsa' — Satapathabrahmana). We are, however, 
perfectly justified in summarily dismissing the claims of 
this rival in favour of Sitamarhi, a place nearer home. 
But we shall come to Sitamarhi by and by. 

We have yet to determine the locality of this Yajnavat. 
According to Valmiki, Janaka came to see the party and 
asked VisVamitra to stop for twelve days during which 
period the Yajna was expected to be completed and in- 
quired of him all about the young princes who accom- « 
pained him; Visvamitra told him that they were sons of 
King Da^aratharof Ayodhya, had killed the demons who 
used to disturb his ;,s^£|i3rihp0 ,an4;J’eslOE^^^ to her 
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The news of the reconciliation of his parents was 
exceedingly gratifying to ^atananda, whose Joy knew no 
bounds. He related to the young princes the marvellous 
deeds of the sage who had brought them thither. The 
next day Janaka invited them to the Yajna and here 
Visivamitra told the king that the princes were anxious to 
see the bow of Siva. Janaka replied that he had vowed 
to give Sita to the man who could string the bow. He also 
said that more than one suiter had tried his strength on 
the bow and gone back disappointed. VisVamitra, how- 
ever, was certain of Rama’s superhuman strength and 
persisted in his request. Janaka thereupon ordered his 
servants to bring the bow from the city (pura), which they 
did in an iron box. It is evident therefore that (1) the 
bow was broken in the Yajhavat and (2) that Yaj- 
fiavat was at some distance from the city. Now it 
is believed that the bow was broken at Dhanukha, 
14 miles from Janakpur in Nepal territories, where 
a stone bow lying over a pond in a wilderness still 
preserves the record of the memorable exploit. The 
Mithild-tlrtha-prakasa says that the bow lies in Kusuma, 
a village in the Koradi pargana of Nepal. We are thus 
inclined to think that the Yajnavat was situated on the 
site of this Dhanukha to the N.E. of Mithila. Vi^va- 
mitra’s party went straight to the place of the sacrihce to 
which they had been invited. There was a Yajfia but 
certainly not a Dhanusha-Yajha though as the bow was 
broken there at the same time, the ordinary Vedic Yajna 
of Janaka assumed the name of Dhanushayajila by which 
name it has been known to posterity. 

It may be noted here that whatever value there may 
be in the local tradition about the three Yajiias which 
gave the name of Tribhukti to the province, the second 
Yajfia was certainly performed the time tlie bow was 
broken. 
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1-hp nmmaere ot ms sons. . 

ev must have goue to the capital ami awaited he 
arrival of the marriage party. Before taking up e 
" capita], Mithila, we must not pass ovei^ 

The Bower oer,!™. another important incident which though 
mentioned bv Valmiki is still generally 
aelieved It is the Lord Rama’s visit to the king’s flower 
Iden before the bow was broken. Tradition points o 
the village of Phulahar in the north east corner of the 
Beni Patti thana (of Darbhanga district) as the floy 
garden where the king’s priests used to gather flowers io 
the worship of the gods and identifles its ^nple wdh that 
of Devi Giriia who was worshipped by Sita before 
iaSage with Rama. (Bengal Gazetteer-Durbhanga. 

Mithila is now divided into two portions one of whinh 
belongs to Nepal Government and the other lies with n 
British territory. British Mithila is known as Tiihut 

ipri-, .h. di,.,icp. Ot M.».arpu.. 

Diirbhanga, Champaran and Saran. , i,„p 

The old capital of Mithila lies in Nepal. We ha e 

already remarked that at the time of Hieun Thsangs 

visit it was governed by Vrijjis who seem 
The capital. to have succeeded the Lichohavis, the 
precursors of the Guptas, to whom their territory seems 
f, have passed after the marriage of Kumara Bevi wi 
Chandragnpta I. It became subsequently a wilder- 
ness. Three hundred and fifty years ago one Sm Kisor, 
a Sadhu of the Bamanandi sect, and a native of a ■ 
'in Jaipur State, a great votary , of Sita, was so tormen - 

without,, th«i. ;.oomposed the follow g 
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^ siT^T ?TfC t 

mt H?T^7T ?T ii 
^3:qT5C tCt t 

^T tc fjc ^1 II 

^ f ii 

Wherever there is a holy place, there rogues live 
and one cannot earn livelihood. 

“ One cannot get food or raiment nor good company, 

“ Quarrelsome men, thieves, robbers and paupers 
torment you 

“ Even companions become enemies, how far one has 
to live, 

“ Says Stir Ki^or, it is impossible to get the suitable 
place, 

“ The iron age has overpowered us. Alas! Rama, 
where am I to live? ” 

The same night Lady Sita appeared in a dream and 
ordered him to go to Mithila. 

Sur Ki^ore left Jaipur and passing through Chitra- 
kut reached Ayodhya and stopped in Januara, a village 
described in my note on Ayodhya. With the help of some 
sadhus of Ayodhya he went towards Janakpur and traced 
the ruins. Here they tried to clear the jungle. An 
official of the Nepal government happened to pass that 
way and on learning the object of their mission promised 
to give them every assistance. The ruins were cleared 
and several coins and images were found confirming the 
tradition that the site was that of Janakpur. 

Sur Kisffir commenced building a temple of Sita which 
was completed only a century ago. One of his successors 
n\adc it over to the Maharaja of Tikaragarh who built a 
very large temple here of the shape of Kanakbhavan of 
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Ayodhya. It is locally called Naulakha. Here the 
management is entirely in the hands of the Raj officials 
and food is supplied gratis to poor pilgrims. 

The present town of Mithila is nothing more than a 
moderate sized village in which there are very few pacca 
houses. In fact the only pacca house ten years ago was 
that of the Mahant. To the south of the Mahant’s house 
and adjoining it there is a very large temple of the Lord 
Rama and his brothers. To the east of this temple there 
are two tanks of water, the Gahgasagar and the Dhanush- 
sagar with ordinary flights of steps leading to the water. 
Adjoining them are temples of Siva, Janaki, Rama and 
Janaka. To the south of the temple of Siva and Rama 
there is another tank called the Ramsagar. To the west 
of the temple of Rama adjoining the Mahant’s house are 
Ratnasar, Dasrathkunda and Agnikunda. There are 
several katcha tanks near Janakpur. It is said that there 
are 72 tanks and 52 kutis of sadhus. 

There is a large gathering of pilgrims on the Sudi 
Chait 9th and in the month of Aghan. The marriage 
of Rama and Sita is then celebrated with great 
pomp. 

The place next in importance to Janakpur is b^ita- 
marhi though it does not seem to have been visited by 
Rama. It is the headquarters of the sub- 

Sitainarhi. ,. . . _ , . _ ^ . 

division of that name in Muzafiarpur dis- 
trict It is situated on the west bank of the river I.ak- 
hauti. A large fair takes place in the month of Chait, 
the principal day being the ninth of Sukla-paksha common- 
ly called the Ramnaumi, the day on which Rama is said 
to have been born in Oudh. It was at Sitamarhi that 
Raja Janaka when ploughing his field drove his plough- 
share into an earthen pot. Out of this sprang up the love- 
ly Janaki or Sita whose life is described in the Ramayana. 
The tank where she is said to have risen up is still pointed 
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out but the honour is also claimed by another place, 
Panoura, situated three miles south of Sitaniaidii. 
(Statistical Account of Bengal, Chaniparan, page 67.) 

In Sitamarhi there are four or five temples in an 
enclosure in addition to the temple of Siva. In Panoura 
a mile to the w'est there is a tank with a temple of Siva 
close to it. It is said that Sita was found here and after 
her appearance a tank was built on the spot by King 
Janaka. 

We have disposed of all the localities connected with 
the subject matter of enquiry. But an account of Mithila 
will be incomplete without a description of the principal 
places of Puranic interest and Puranic " legend inspired 
by local patriotism makes this tract of country the home 
of several rishis.” 

The first and foremost of them whose name has al- 
ready been mentioned is Yajnavalkya. ‘ A large banian 
tree at Jagban near the Kamatoul station 
Mithila the home of fPe B.N.W.P. is adored as his hermit- 

01 the learned. 

age.’ Rishyasringa who was invited by 
Dasaratha to perform his putreshti yajna also belonged to 
Yogivana (Jagban). Singheshwara in the Madhepur 
sub-division of Bhagalpur district is stated by Mr. Day 
to be the site of his asrama. The Raghopur state is 60 
miles to the east of Durbham and Singheshwar is miles 
to the east of it. There is a temple of Siva inside an en- 
closure. In ‘ Mithila-tirtha-praka^a,’ Singheshwar is a 
shrine dedicated to Siva and the asTama of Rishyasringa 
is said to be in Yogivana (Jagban) near Ahiari in darnil 
pargana. It is called vibhandakasrama but Yil^liaiidaka 
was the father of Rishyasringa and we have no reason Lo 
believe that he had a separate hermitage. 

The Yajnavalkya^rama ;pf ‘ Mithila-tirtha-prakaski ’ 
lies near Dhanukha in Nepal in the same village 
(Kusuma). , i , 



Of the other rishis whose nativity is ciaimeci oy 
Mithila the name of Gautama has already been mentioned. 
His asrama is at Brahmapur at some distance fiom 
Ahiari. Kapila, the founder of the Sahkhya philosophy, 
IS said to have had his hermitage on the site of Kapilesh- 
war in Janakpur itself though the Bengal District 
Gazetteer gives the honour to: Kakraul to the eastern 
junction of Kamla and K.araia a little to the west of 
Madhubani where an image of Siva is said to have been 
installed by the sage. 

The propounder of the Purva Mimaihsa is a.] so said 
to have lived at the junction of Yamuni and Kamla. 

I have no materials at my disposal to judge the vali- 
dity of these claims but there is not the least doubt that 
Mithila was from time immemorial a great centre of learn- 
ing and, though a native of Ayodhya and a votary of Lord 
Rama, must above all worship it as the land which his con- 
sort purified by condescending to be born in, "it must 
be duly honoured as the home where the enlightened and 
the learned might always find a generous patron, peace 
and safety, where courts were devoted to learning and 
culture and where poets and philoshophers lived in honour 
and affluence.’’ (Bengal District Gazetteer, Durbhanga, 

p. 22). 

And this same Mithila in recent times is 
the birth place of the profound scholar Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, M.A'., D.Litt., LL.D. 





NOTES ON THE TEIKAYA-DOC TRINE 


Prof. Dr. O. Stein, 

German University, Frague. 

There are two great processes in India's religious 
history : on the one side the monistic tendency, beginning 
in the Veda, developing in the Upanisad, finding its 
philosophical completion in the Vedantsutras ; the con- 
trary stream runs from the atheistic Buddhism (at least 
in its fundamentals) to the polymorphous edifice of 
Mahayana. In the latter movement which has become 
known just in the recent years there is a hardly yet exhaust- 
ed field for research in religious psychology. How and 
why the Hmayana lost its soil in favour of Mahayana is 
one of the most attractive problems in Indian cultural 
history. It is true : Hmayana has never been, or, only 
for a very limited time, an undivided, homogenous system. 
On the other hand, Mahayana did not come into existence 
at once, it had its forerunners, ' may be latent and in a 
primitive garb, without the ontological superstructure, 
even deficient in the principal notions. 

But there are many bridges which led from the Hina- 
yana to the Mahayana. It is the purpose of the following 
lines to show the possibility of one of those ways in the 
hdya-&octiomQ,^ one of the most remarkable and interesting 
features of the early and developed Mahayana. 

^ The previous treatments, are quoted in the latest books on 
that subject: D. T.‘ Suzuki, Studies in the Lankavatara Snlra, 
London 1980 (ci. also his translation of the Text, London 1982); 
Nalinaksha DuL. .Aspects of MalfeSna Buddhism and its Ih-la- 
iioji to fTlmiyaua. Loudon 1030. ;,,BO the Inio Mr. 

llai-npi-n.'-fuln ShasirT in B. C. LaVfi# Buddlnsl.ic iSiudiC',, (kileutta, 
1031. p. H.56 ff. : L. Schermhhy Buddha iin hhrsi(!n.sehTnuek, 
Abhnndl. d. Buyr. .\kad. d. Wis&f phi 1. -hist. Kl.. Y. E. T. 1032, 
p. 11 f. ; L. de La Vallcf Poussin, Xoies el hiblioorapJue Ivnuldh, 
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There are the passages in Dighanikay a. In IX 21 
the Buddha asks : What do you understand, Potthapada, 
under the Self? — As material I understand the Self, Sir, 
possessing a form, consisting of the four great elenieuts, 
feeding on material food. — And when your Self, P.. 
would be material, possessing a form, consisting of the 


four great elements, feeding on material food, if it would 
be so, then, P., your consciousness must be something else 
and something else your Self. Nowy for this reason, you 
must know this, P., that something else would be the con- 
sciousness, something else the Self. May it be so. P., 
that this Self is material, possessing a form, consisting of 
the four great elements, feeding on material food, but 
some phenomena of consciousness of the man in this world 
come into existence, some phenomena of consciousness 
cease. For this reason, P. , you must know this that some- 
thing else must be the consciousness, something else the 
Self. 22. As spiritual I understand the Self, Sir, possess- 
ing the main and secondary limbs, not deprived of the 
organs of sensorial faculties. (The Buddha repeats the 
arguments, given in 21, with the necessary alterations). 
23. Without form I understand the Self, Sir, consisting 
of consciousness. (The Buddha repeats the arguments 
mutatis mutandis). 

D. IX, 39 : There exist, P., these three attainments 
of the Self^ : the attainment of the material Self, the 
attainment of the spiritual Self, the attainment of the 
Self without form. And of which kind, P., is the attain- 
ment of the material Self ? Possessing a form, consisting 
of the four great elements, feeding on material food, such 


(MelaiigeH chinois et houddhiques I, Bruxelles 1932), p. 399 f. 
-^Some sehelars have 'evdii,;' tried to date the hegduniirg’ of tlie 
’?'iZ'« 2 /«-doctrine ; of. Bihliographie bouddh. II, Xo. l43, lY-Y 
hi. G8 and 1. W. HauerP Stadia Indorlranica, p. 126 # 

^ Atta-patiWrha Bhddhaghosa remarks (Sumahg- 

alavil, Yol. 11, p, y. • - 


■ 
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is the attainment of the material Self. And of which 
, kind is the attainment of the spiritual Self ? Possessing 
a form, being spiritual, possessing the main and secon- 
dary limbs, not deprived of the organs of the sensorial 
faculties, thus is the attainment of the spiritual Self. 
And of which kind is the attainment of the Self without 
form? Possessing no form, being consciousness, thus is 
the attainment of the Self without form. 

The essential contents of these passages can be 
summarized in the sentence : the Self is threefold, 
(1) material, (2) spiritual, (3) without form. 

In Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on D. IX. 39 (Sumah- 
galav. Vol. II, p. 380) a connection is constructed with 
the eschatological or mythological view. He says that by 
the attainment of the material state of Self the Buddha 
teaches the existence dominated by delights in the 
Mmahhava, as found with beings from the Avici up to 
the Paranimmitta-vasavatti. The second Self belongs 
according to Buddhaghosa, to the ru'pabhava, compris- 
ing the first jhdncibhumi up to the Akanittha-Brahmaloka, 
the third one is reaching from the Akasanancayatana- 
Brahmaloka up to the Neva-sanna-nasannayatana- 
Brahmaloka. These three forms of attabham. correspond 
to the three spheres of existence ; the kdma-, rufa-, and 
arufa-hliam.. In D. I 3, lOfP. another repartition of 
attd is shown which resembles that of D. IX 21ff. (1) The 
attd, having a form, consisting of the four great elements, 
having its original (in an act of begetting) by parents, no 
doubt identical with the oldrika. (2) The second attd in 
§11 is called dihho rupl kdmdvacaro kahalmkdrdlidfa- 
bhakkho. From the term dMb results the superhuman 
being who owns such ah atta; Buddhaghosa (he. Vol. I. 
p. 120) therefore refers correctly to the kdwdviLcanj-devns, 
while the former belongs to the world of men. (3) The 
^■hird attd in I), .1. 3, 12, is again divine, posses.ses a form. 
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but it is spiritual, though having all main and secondary 
limbs and is not deficient in the sensorial organs; beings 
like those belong to the Brahma-worlds, says the com- 
mentator, In the §18 — 16 are attas described who have 
left behind the form, reaching from the plane of the 
infinite up to the plane where are neither ideas nor no- 
ideas. 

In D. II 83 a monk comes to know : this my body 
(hlya) has a form, consists of the four great elements, has 
its origin (in an act of begetting) by parents, is a heap of 
gruel and boiled rice, is not perpetual, subject to rubbing, 
galling,'* breaking and destruction. The kaya is here 
described by the same words as the atta in I 3, 10, nearly 
the same as the oldrika-attabham in IX 21, especially 39. 
The monk proceeds in his meditating; when his mind, in 
this way concentrated, is clear, cleansed, free from 
blemish, without defilement, tender, ready for work, firm, 
immovable, he (the monk) directs and bends his mind to 
the creation of a spiritual body. Thus he creates out from 
that (material) body another body, possessing a form, 
being spiritual, possessing all the main and secondary 
limbs, not deficient in the sensorial organs. The similes 
in §86 want to illustrate that the spiritual one is enclosed 
in the material like a sword in the sheath. One would 
translate that in other words, the spiritual body emanates 
from the material by the act of meditation. The further 
step taken by the meditating monk, whose mental condi- 
tions are described as in §85, runs thus ; he directs and 
bends his mind to the forms of supernatural (psycho- 
physical) faculties : being one, he becomes many, being 
many, he becomes one, till he reaches with his body even 
up to the Brahma-worlds. 
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All these passages show clearly that there has been 
the conception of different forms of being which has been 
contaminated with the cosmological system of different 
beings, namely classes of gods. 

In A. Ill 125 (Vol, I p. 278 f.) the devafutta Hat- 
thaka, hlling with splendour from his beautiful appear- 
ance the whole Jeta,vana, approaches the Lord; but as he 
cannot find any support and sinks down, as clarified butter 
or oil, poured out on sand, trickles down, the Lord 
says to him ; oldrikam, Hatthaka, attahhdvaM ahhinimmi- 
ndhi, take, Hatthaka, a material body.” Before 
Brahma appears in the assembly of the Tavatimsa a 
splendid light comes forth from the Northern direction, 
a splendour becomes visible, surpassing even the majestic 
glory of the gods; and then appears Brahma Banaiii- 
kumara. Yadd bhante Brahma Sanamkumdro devanam 
Tdmtimsdnam 'pdtu hhavati, oldrikaTh attabhdvam abhi~ 
nimmmitrd fatu bhavati. Yo kho fana bhante Brahmuno 
pakativanno anabhisambhavanlyo so derdnam Tdvatim- 
sdnam cakkhupathasmim, When, Lord, B. S. appears in 
the assembly of the Tavatimsa gods, he appears by creat- 
ing for himself a material body. For that which is the 
natural appearance of B., that, Lord, is unbearable for 
the sight of the T.” (D. XVIII 15; 16; Cf. XIX 15f. 
= Vol. II, p. 209f., esp. 225f.) Brahma assumes fhe 
appearance of the youth Pancasikha and by sitting down 
on the couch of each of the Tavatimsa gods he' creates 
thirty-three shapes of himself (D. XVIII 18^11 p. 211). 
These passages show that the conception of three different 
appearances, one for men, one for gods and one for the 
highest being, was, at least in some mythological garl), 
in existence in the canonical scriptures. 

Buddha “the man i^ . |i;ot always the man in the 
Nikayas. ^ The A. II 36 (4il!^L II, p. 38) refers to the 
answers of the Buddha* given; To the Brahman j3ona’s 
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questions : He is neither a god, nor a gandharoa, nor a 

yaksa, nor a man, he is a Buddha. It is true that this 
passage must be understood in the sense of Buddha’s 
mentality and Buddhist cosmology, namely that the 
Buddha is above all the beings, which are bound to be 
reborn. Nevertheless, the Brahman Dona sees on the path 
where he followed the Buddha in the lalter’s foot-steps 
one of the marks of a mahd'purisa, the wheel. In D. XVI 
3, 41 — 47 the Buddha expresses his regret that Ananda did 
not ask him to live further; for, by his kldhvpdda the 
Buddha is able to live for a Kalpa or for a part of it. 
Wherever the Buddha appears, in the assemblies of men or 
gods, he assumes the colour and the voice^ of them; after 
having instructed them he disappears, and they ask : Who 
is this who speaks, a god or a man ? Who is this who 
disappeared, a god or a man? (D. XVI 3 21f.) The 
Kathavatthu XVIII 1 shows that the question of Buddha’s 
human origin vexed his believers; otherwise the passage 
would not use the argument of his birth in the Lumbini. 
The Commentary (JPTS. 1889, p. 171), quoting the here- 
tical view (laddhi) of the Vetulyaka, that the Lord had 
his origin — ayoniso — in the Tusita-heaven, that he sent 
only a nimittarupa to the earth for teaching the laWj in the 
person of Ananda (Comm, on Kathav. XVIII 2), is to 
some extent not in contradiction with a passage like D. 
XVT 3, 15 : Bodhisatto Tusitd kdya;' camt'Dd . . , This his 
birth-story itself contained all the germs for the develop- 
ment of his supernatural entity. 

The passages quoted above (p. 3f.) identify with the 
material attd the kdya, they call it possessing a form ; the 

^ V a7inu and sara, the meaning is somewhat doubtful : see 
PTS. Diet. s. Y. 'i}anha B': ' - ' 

•' Windisoh, Buddhas Gehurt 107 n, 1, is riglu in reieirhig to 
Lalitav, (ed, Lt'fioann), p. GO, 15 and exydains by /dl.di/fi. 

But in Latitav. 51, 7 the splendour is coming from (lie IdHi/lrriiki 
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step to a ru'pa-kdya was really not far. It is true, we 
find the term in the Divyav. first in differentiation from 
the dliatmakaya}' But we must refer to the verb ahhi~ 
uimmindti, occurring so many times in connection with 
the transformation of the body, and, what must be under- 
lined, also in the Vetulyaka heterodoxy (Comm. Kathav. 
XVIII 2), later on substituted by the verb or noun from 
the root nirmd. In the Suvaruaprabhasas. II. v. 26 and 
28 (p. 15) we find the two bodies nirmMakdya and dharma- 
only. 

The expj*ession manomaya, referilng to a higher 
realm of existence, reaches back on the one side to the 
Upanisad, on the other side it can be traced in connec- 
tion with the samhhogakdya unto the Mahayanistic texts. 
The suffix-m^ya is explained in Vasubandhu's Abhidh. 
IV. 113d ( = transl. L. de La Vallee Poussin III, p. 234) 
as “ having the nature of something,’' as, e.g., a trnamaya 
grha is a house made of grass. In accordance with that 
it is said for manomayakdya, manonirjdtatvdt (III 40c 
= Vol. II, p. 122), because the being comes into existence 
without any factor like blood and semen; its synonyms are 
gandharva, antardhhava. Beings like that belong to the 
rwpadhdtu, having a form, all limbs, organs, graceful 
appearance, colour, are radiating by themselves, able to 
walk through the air, feeding oh joy, living a long tiine. 
The very qualities and abilities owned the first men accoi'd- 
ing to D. XXVII 10 (Vol. Ill, p. 84). The mnihJwga- 
kdya is called on the other. hand manomaya, made of mind; 
it is still visible [rufavan).^ In connection Avith the 
suprahuman birth, manomayaru'pa of the Tathagata 


See the passages quoted and discussed by h’. Butt, 1. c., 
p. 103 f. 

Of. Xi. de La Va,lHe PdiWsin, JBAS. 19(K>, p. 961; on 
uianomayakd'ya in Lahkavat; dll :Sxizuki. Slutlios. p. 308 ff,, etc. 
De La Vallee Poussin 1; o. 
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is mentioned often in the Lokottara text, Mahavastu, 1. 
218, 15; II. 20, 16. Not to be understood as the sambho- 
(jakaya of the later Mahayana, it must be conceded that 
a manomayakaya, mentioned in the D., must belong to a 
higher stage of the existence, either in meditation, or in 
the ontological sense, as divine beings possess it. The 
manonuiycikaya, according to D. II 83, emanating fiom 
the material by meditation, finds its counterpart in a 
I'ibetan text, where samdclhi is said to be the characteris- 
tic of the samh/wgakdya.'* 

The differentiation of a material and non-material 
world^" to which still the deities were subjected led to the 
conception of the idea that the Buddha must be something 
higher than those artl^^^t-beings ; dfuiMma was in canonical 
texts already the essence of the Highest, a metaphysical 
notion, identified with brahman, atm, an and the Buddha 
himself. “ This is the sense of the dharmakdya as an- 
other name, a metaphorical term for the Tathagata in D. 
XXVII 9 (Vol. Ill, p. 84). In the Namasaihgiti still 
the dharmakdya is called free from form {aru'pa), it rests 

» llockliill, The Life of the Budtliui, p. 200; in the Laiikavat. 

o. 81, Suzuki, traiisL, p. 72-, Studies, p. 210. Suzuki says, Studies 

p. 212 (cf. 145, 331), that the manommja is a forerunner of the 
later nifmdyiakaya. I am not so sure. In the Commentary of 
Buddliaghosa (see above) we have learnt that the second, viano- 
itiaya-aitabhdva, belongs to the riipabhava and reaches up to the 
Akanittha-heaven. In the Lahkavat. we do not meet lyith the 
term minbhoyakdya, but N'Lyyanda Buddha, who has his abode 
ill tlie Akanistiia-iieaven, being the highest of all the rupa-worlds 
(Text, ]). 66, Translation, p. 50, Studies, p. 324). In verse 3 of 
the’ 4th Chapter, the Lahkavat. says; 

pmtydtmavedyd kiddha, ca bliumirem tnamdtmiku, 

mahesuanifh pararh sthdyam Akamstho vivajate. 

Eor Aka}\istbn(ja as a name of the Buddha, cf. dIL\S._ 1006, 
p. 450, 958, 967. That the term. mm»hhvga is late, as the idea of 
a mediate stage of the Buddha between nirmana and dharma, hat 
been remarked by Butt, 120 3-26. 

10 In the Can on; sefms? to be a later subdivision 

of ike ! 

See M. iind 'W. Geiger, Bhamma, p. Tf! — 80. 
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111 the (hi'uyadhatuy- The third existence, arfo^pa-aUa- 
hhdva, is attributed to the gods from the sphere of un- 
limited space up to the sphere where there is no idea 
{samm) nor absence of ideas; or, the «/'?7/;r/-stage is only 
vijndna (see above), [f the Nirvana was above them, it 
had to be without any mental activity, it was the Absolute. 
The identity of nirmna and dharma by the way of old 
speculations of the absoluteness of brahman and its identi- 
fication with dhamma must have been the source of the 
later speculations on the Absolute. Dharmakdya in 
young Hinayana texts show still the immanent correlation 
between the rupa- and arupa-^ovld, the Latter being the 
substitute for the Absolute, later on the dharmakdya. 

It would be wrong to try to explain the trikdya- 
doctrine only from a speculative point of view.“ The 
steps of development, the occurrence of only two bodies 
for instance in the Suvarnaprabha, where, II 28a, dharma- 
kdyo hi Samhuddhd, dharmadhdtus Tathdgatali, shows 
the conception nearly of the Hinayana; but never, unless 
in distinctly philosophical works, the idea of trikdya 
became free of cosmological, mythological features. To 
quote the Lahkavatara p.51,7f., in Suzuki’s translation 


JEAS. IfJOG, p, 950 and u. d. 

Tk. Stclierhatsky, The Coiicei)ti()ii of Buddhist Nii-vaiva, 
Leiugrad 1927. See the different views according to p. 231 f., 
esp., p. 26 f. 

That means that the pJdlological-historical side 
of the problems should not be avoided generally. A dictioriiiry 
of all tile terms common to Hinayana and Mahayana would sfiow 
the development of meanings, originally without any philosophical 
intention. E. g., in D. II, 85,- IX, 22, 39, the wanomai/a afM 
is .'fabhanga-pacoangl ahmindnyo ; in Lalitav. 54, 4 the elephant 
gets these attributes, cf. the manomayarupo, of the Tathagatas in 
the Mahavastu, In Abhidh.- Ill'ff'S (translation Vol. IT, p. 2()-h 
the first beings are described' in this way. The moiiriing of u/;///- 

Upcpina FTin fttra n a ' „TtlA I’cluiinii m’Paii it i rl n n- 
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p. 4(> : tlie Bodhisattvas) will attain the Tathagata- 

hody... which entering into the realm of Maya, reaches all 
the Buddha-lands, the heavenly mansions of Tushita, and 
the abode of Akanishtha^h” 
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at the hands of PulikeK^in II when the Narbada was fixed 
as the southern boundary of his empire. Avanti or Malava 
was therefore an integral part of his empire. After 620 
A.D. Ilarsha never met with a reverse and reigned peace- 
fully till 647 A.D. There could be, therefore, no Vikrama- 
ditya at Avanti in 638 A.D. And as far as my historical 
knowledge goes, there was no Vikramaditya at Avanti even 
during a period of two or three centuries after the death 
of ITarsha. 

Let us now see if there was any Vikramaditya in 
Mnlava before the time of Harsha. For this it will be 
necessary to make a brief survey of the history of Malava 
for two or three centuries previous to the reign of Harsha. 

The western Satraps ruled over Malava in the first 
century A.D. when the Saka Chashtana established his 
kingdom at Ujjain. His grandson Rudradtoan I extend- 
ed his empire in the second century A.D. over the greater 
part of Western India, including Surashtra, Cutch, and 
Sind. Chandragupta II Vikramaditya slew the last 
Satrap Rudrasimha and annexed Malava to the Gupta 
empire about 395 A.D. None of the Western Satraps ever 
assumed the title of Vikramaditya, so none of them could 
be identified with the patron of Harisvamin. Chandra- 
gupta II, no doubt, assumed the title of Vikramaditya, 
but he was not merely the lord of Avanti but of the whole 
of Northern India. He could not he a'p'pro'priately des- 
crihed as merely the lord of Amnti. For him, this des- 
cription is unsuitable as it, is not comprehensive enough 
and. would suffer from the fault of avydfU. Malava 
remained a part of the Gupta empire till it was wre.sted 
by the Huns under Toramana towards the close of the 5th 
century A.D. Malava was ruled by the Huns till their 
leader Mihirakula was defeated ])y Vasodharman in 
c.528 A.D. Ya^odharmah was a king of central India. 
His inscriptions have been discovered at Mandasor, the 
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ancient Dasapura, about 100 miles from Ujjain. His 
victory over the Huns must have extended his sway over 
Ujjain and the rest of Malava. As he was able to deliver 
India from the tyranny of the rule of the Huns, he assum- 
ed the title of Vikramaditya. As Avanti or Malava formed 
the home province of his empire, he could be appropriately 
described as the lord of Avanti. In my opinion Yaso- 
dharman is the only king who can be identified with the 
patron of Harisvamin. The only obstacle which stands 
in the way of this identification is the date given by 
Harisvamin himself. Now the text of the verse — which 
gives the date — is corrupt and has not been properly pre- 
served. I therefore propose an emendation of the text 
and read the verse as follows : — 

( = 5 ^) 1 1 

“ I wrote this commentary when 3600 and another 40 years 
of the Kali age had passed away.'’ 

This will give the date of the composition of the 
commentary of Harisvamin as 538 A.D. Yasodharman 
consolidated his kingdom after his great victory over the 
Huns in 528 A.D. and could thus be the patron of Haris- 
vamin in 538 A.D. 

I may add that after Yasodharman we do not come 
across any other Vikramaditya in Malava. Yasodharman 
had a long reign. He died c. 583 A.D. After his death 
his kingdom fell into pieces. Malava seems to have become 
divided into two independent states, one of the Eastern 
Malava with its capital at Ujjain^ and the other of Western 
Malava including Valabhi, and Saurashtra. Silaclitya 


^ There is a difere^uea of opinion. Some think TJjilain 
the capital of Western Malava. The division of Eastern 

S esterri Malava is amhiaA hy most historians hn(- ike testin 
Thma shows that there was no snch division. He shiijjlv sp 

^ ^ of mf Militft T 1"; 51 1 A, ! ■ 
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the son of Yasodhannan seems to be the ruler of Western 
Malava only. But he seems to have lost his independence 
about 593 A . D . There are a few passages in Bana’s Harsha- 
charita which if pieced together give an indication of 
Siladitya s loss of independence. Prabhakaravardhana 
married Yasovatl. Although it is not expressly stated, 
she seems to be the daughter of Yas'odharman. This is 
shown by her very name. There are several cases on 
record where the later Guptas named their daughters 
after the father’s name, e.g., Harsha-gupta daughter of 
Harshagupta was married to Adityavarman, Mahasena- 
gupta a daughter of Maha^engupta was married to 
Adityavardhana, father of Prabhakaravardhana. On 
the analogy of the practice among the Guptas, it 
may be presumed that Ya^odharman named his daughter 
after himself. If Ya^ovatr'^ was the daughter of Yaso- 
dharnian, then Siladitya would be her brother, who 
presented his son Bhandi to attend upon the sons of 
Prabhakaravardhana. Bama remarks 



i cii. lY. p. U9. 

At this very time, the brother of Queen Ya^vati made 
over his son named Bhandi — eight years old — as an atten- 
dant on the princes.” 

Bana does not expressly mention the name of the 
queen’s brother. But as shown above it must be Siladitya. 
Ordinarily an independent king would not suffer the 
humiliation of surrendering his son to attend upon the 
princes of another king. From this remark of Bana, it 
is clear that Siladitya must have been defeated by Prabha- 
kai’fivardhana and must have been compelled to surrender 
his son as a hostage. In this.I'ight we can now understand 

TLo name Is sja^t ai Yalomati in Mai^ha’b Maclkuhau 
Copper Plato. Ep. lud., I,’ 12. 
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another remark of Bana. In the Harshacharita, 
karavardhana is described as , Ch. IV, 

p. 132, ‘ an axe to the creeper in the form of prosperity of 
Malava/ 

Slladitya, however, appears to have lost his kingdom 
altogether. This is indicated by a verse of Kalhaiia, the 
Aiiihov of the Rajatarcmgim :--- 

“He (Pravarasena II of Kashmir) put Pratapasila, also 
called Siladitya, the son of Vikrainaditya, on the throne 
of his paternal kingdom, when he had been driven out by 
his enemies.” 

Siladitya lost his kingdom but regained it with the 
help of the Huna King Pravarasena, son of Toramana/^ 
But he was finally crushed by Rajyavardhana in 606 A.D., 
as is shown by the following remark of Baiia : — 

Ch. VI, p. 208. 

“ Although he (Rajyavardhana) vanquished the army of 
the Malava King with the greatest possible ease ...” 

With this defeat the kingdom of the Western Malava 
came to an end. This is further supported by the fact 
that Hiuen Tsang who visited Western Malava in 641-2 
A.D, does not mention any reigning king. His SilMitya 
who ruled 60 years before his visit and who is identified 
by Sylvain Levi with the Buddhist Siladitya I must be 


This Toraiiiana seems to be diifererit from the father of 
Miliinikula. See M. A. Stein, A Chronicle of the Kings of 
Kashmir, Introdnction, pp, S2, 141. 

V. A. Smith, 7'h.e Sarlu Ilistory of liidia, Aih ed., p. 343. 
Hiuen-Tsang, Si-yu-ki, traib.&ra.ied by Beal ii. 261. A, reign of 
60' years ip assigned to SilSditya by the Chinese piig'riin. This 
is almost impossible in th§ cltSe^pf Siladitya son of Ysihiilhni-nian, 
but will suit Yasodharmah'hj^ifei'fhVho can be beitor iilejitified 
with the Chinese pilgrim*^, ^lEditya^ ; ' 
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different from the brother-in-law of Prabhakaravardhana. 
Nothing more is heard of him in the kingdom of Western 
Malava. At any rate, Dhruvabhatta, a nephew of Sila- 
ditya, and King of Valabhi, was a subordinate king and 
attended Harsha’s assemblies at Kannauj and Allahabad 
in 643 A.D. Thus in Western Malava there was no king 
who could assume the title of Vikramaditya in 638 A.I).'^ 

Let us now turn to the kingdom of Eastern Malava 
with its capital at Ujjain. After the breakup of the 
Magadha Empire, the later Guptas are known to have 
ruled over Eastern MMava.*^ They probably kept quiet 
during the reign of Yasodharman. But after his death, 
they began to raise their head. They must have thus 
come into conflict with Prabhakaravardhana who seems 
to have inflicted defeat and a humiliating treaty on them. 
By the terms of this treaty, two princes named Kumara- 
gupta and Madhavagupta were surrendered by the Gupta 
King of Eastern Malava as hostages and they were 

^ A word may be said with regard to the cause of enmity bet- 
ween Prabhakaravardhana aiid_ his brother-in-law Siladitya. 
Prabhakaravardhana's matrimonial alliance with Yasodharman 
must have given a stimulus to the former’s ambition, to which the 
latter’s death must have served as a fillip. Prabhakaravardhana 
waged a war against the Huns and was probably successful to a 
certain extent; that is why Bana describes him as * a lion to the 
deer in the form of Huns’ ch. lY p. 132). He also 

fought ajid vanquished the Kings of Sind, Gandhara, Gurjar and 
liata 

op. cit.). Siladitya could not look with equanimity on the 
growing power and prestige of Prabhakarvardhana. As 
he himself could not ofl'er effective resistance alone, he reversed 
tlie anti-Hiin policy of his father Yasodharman and cultivated 
friendly alliance with the foreigners. His pro-Hun tendency 
is shown by the name Bhandi-— a Hunic name — ^which he gave to 
his son. This is further proted by the fact that he was restored 
to his throne by a Hun King Pravara.sena II of Kaslnnir. The 
pursuit of a pro-Hun policy by Slladilya would exphiin, in my 
opinion, the cause of ^straiigemcnt between liim and his brollier- 
in-law Prabhakaravardhana. , 

® Hama Shankar Tripafhi: Early Posiiinn ('f linr-a, Maluviya. 
Commemoration Yolume,. j). 265. 
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appointed to attend upon the sons of Prabiiakaravaranana. 
This trend of events is indicated by the following passage 

from tJie Harshacha-rita of Bm 



•dhana) have appointed these two 
and Madhavagupta, 
been tested, who 
.s. to attend 


fTTT?:5RRT' 

“ I (Prabhakaravar( 
princes, the brothers Kumaragupta 
sons of the King of Malava, who have 
are pure, modest, spirited and goodlookin^, 
upon you.” 

Both the princes are then brought in. The scene of 
their entrance is thus described by Bana : 

JTT^q' ^ 1 

i 

— Ch. IV, p. 155. 

‘‘Having entered, they saluted from afar, — their four 
limbs and head touching the ground. They took their 
seats in a proper place indicated by a kindly glance from 
the king. After a short while, the king gave them in- 
structions, ^ Prom to-day, you should both attend on the 
princes.’ ‘ As Your Majesty commands,’ they said, and 
rising saluted Rajyavardhana and Harsha, with their 
crowns swinging on the ground ... From that day • 
they both became constant companions of the princes. ’ 

Prom this description of Bana, it is clear that 
Prabhakaravardhana must have subdued the Gupta King 
of Malava, who was compelled to surrender his two sons 
to serve as attendants on the princes. But the spirit of 
the Mdlava king was not broken. When Prabhakara- 
vardhana fell seriously ill, the Gupta king of Malava 
attacked Kannaiij, seized and slew (B-ahavarman, son-in- 
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law of Prabhakaravardhana and imprisoned his daughter 
Rajyasr!. Bana's words may again be quoted : — 

i ar^fiRqjTN 

HpT?3Tf5^ 

^Riart ^ a?STT T%5n?Tm 

5ar5TTf^uT%^% 1 ^r% srg: i 

— Ch. VI, p. 204. 

‘ Your Majesty . . . on the very day on Avhich the rumour 
that the king is dead spread about, H. M. Grahavarman 
was cut off from the world of the living along with his 
noble deeds by the wicked king of Alalava. The princess 
RajyasrI with her feet kissed by a pair of black iron 
fetters was thrown in the prison at Kanyakubja, confined 
like a common brigand’s wife. It is also said that the 
wicked king is about to invade this land as well, as he is 
desirous of seizing it and he imagines the army to be 
without a leader at the moment. This is what I have to 
report. The matter now rests with your majesty,’ ” 

On hearing the report of this dreadful calamity, 
Rajyavardhana immediately marched against the king of 
Malava and took a terrible revenge. The king of Malava 
was probably slain as nothing further is heard of him. 
His kingdom seems to have been annexed. His treasury 
and other parapharnalia were forfeited. Although 
Rajyavardhana routed the M^ava army without any 
difficulty he was treacherously slain by the king of 
Gauda, an ally of the Malava king. But the death of 
Rajyavardhana did not make any difference as far as 
Malava was concerned. Harsha later on received all the 
wealth of the Malava King through Bhandi, vho follow^ 
ed Rajyavardhana against M^ava. Bana states : 

— Ch. VJI, p. 252. 

Once he (Harsha) heard frohl messengers that Bhandi 
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who had arrived a, nd brought with him all the wealth of 
the Malava King, acquired, through the strength of 
aiaiis, by Kajyavardhaiia— was encamped not far olf.'" 

On the following day Harsha inspected the treasures 
brought by Bhandi. Among other things, there were 
(1) thousands of elephants (2) 

horses as swift as antelopes (3) wonderful 

ornaments ^^^T5CT?ITf (4) pearl necklaces 

(5) yaktail chowries (6) a white umbrella, 

(7) beautiful women (8) royal 

paraphernalia like lion-thrones, couches, etc,, 

3ET55£ftcr^?:3TjTr?r (9) all the followers of the 
Malava King with their feet restrained with iron fetters, 
(10) and chests of treasure laden with heaps of precious 
stones with their numbers recorded on documents 

Ch. YII, 

p. 254. 

Having inspected the booty, King Harsha ordered his 
officers to take charge of the property according to their 
respective functions. 

This shows that the Malava King 'was completely 
crushed. Bana nowhere mentions the name of the 
Malava King but states that he was a Gupta : 

^=fi ^rfirgr’ m t 

~Ch. VII, p. 253. 

‘‘ He spoke again, ‘ Sire, when H. M. Rajyavardhana 
had attained the state of the celestial, and Kusasthala (i.e., 
Kannauj) was captured by a person named Gupta, Queen 
Rajyasri escaped from imprisonment and entered, with 
her retinue, the Vindhya forest, Bana probably felt too 
great a contempt for the;l®ava.. King to mention his 
jiame. But his name h^s recorded in the Aladhuban 

A-, 
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Copper Plate inscription^*’ of Harslia in the following 
verse:— 

JT^TTit m 

“ By whom, all kings like Devagupta and others were 
vanquished with downcast faces in battle, like wicked 
horses with a stroke of whip, who after uprooting his 
enemies, conquering the earth and doing what was agree- 
able to his subjects, gave up his life in the mansion of his 
foe, through adherence to truth.” 

Rajyavardhana engaged, during bis life, in two 
battles only. In early youth he was sent by his father 
against the Huns. This is described by Bana -in the 
following words 

1 “"Ch. V, p. 166. 

‘‘ Now once upon a time, the king summoned Rajya- 
vardhana who wore an armour and sent him to the North 
to slay the Hunas as a lion sends his whelp to kill deer. 
He was followed by a great force and attended upon by 
experienced counsellors and devoted great feudal barons.” 

Immediately after his return from the campaign of 
the North, Rajyavardhana had to march on a , punitive 
expedition against the King of Malava. Soon after his 
conquest of Malava, he was treacherously killed by the 
Gauda King.. So Devagupta, mentioned in the Madhu- 
ban copper jplate as having been vanquished by Rajya- 
vardhana must be the King of Malava. After the 
ab.sohiio victory of Rajyavardhaim, the whole army and 
treasure of tlie Malava King wns for foiled to Harsha. 
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The line of rulers of Eastern Malava eaine to an end about 
606 A.’D. When Hiiien Tsang visited Eastern Malava 
in 641 A.D., the state was then administered by Brahmana 
olhcers of Harsha. Thus there could be no .Vikramaditya 
ill Eastern Malava in 638- A. I). • • 

If we accept the statement of Harisvamin as recorded 
in the verse quoted above, we are confronted with a 
dilemma. We are asked to believe in the existence of a 
Vikramaditya in Malava in 638 A.D. which as detailed 
above is out of question. The only solution of the diffi- 
culty is to emend the text of the verse so as to make 
Harisvamin a contemporary of Yasodharman, who can 
be the only person to be appropriately identified with the 
patron of the commentator of the Sata'patha Brahmana.. 
If Harisvamin composed his commentary in 538 A.D., 
then Skandasvamin, his teacher, can be assigned with 
justice to the end of the 5th century or the beginning of 
the 6th century A.Dd^ . 

The origmal soiiiTes of infoniiaiioii for the history of this 
])erio(] are Ihe following : — 

(1) Bana, Hanihacharltd 8kt. text Boinhay, 1892. There is 

a standard English translation by E. B. Cowell and 
F. W. Thomas, Ijoiidon, 1897, although I liave 
given niy own translation throughout, as the former 
in places is not quite literal. 

(2) Tialhaiia, Rdjdfnt’afiuijjl , »Skt. text edited by A. 

Stein, Bombay 1892. It was translated into English 
h,\' the Editor of the Skt. text and published in 2 
Yols., Westminister, 1900. 

{3) Hinen -Tsang, Ri~yu~ki, translated into English by Beal. 

(4) The Vadliuhan Copper Plate of Harsha, Ep. Ind., 

Yol. I and YII, the Banskhera Copper Plate of 
Harsha, Ep. Ind., Vol, lY ; the Aihole inscription 
of Pulikefoi, Ep. Ind., Yol. YI, p. 1; and inscrip- 
tions Aos. 83, 85, 42, and 52 in Fleet's Corpus In- 
scripfionvm Indicarum, Yol. lY. 

(5) The original sotlrces have been utilivSed by (a) A. F. 

Rudolf Hoernle, Some Problems of Avclent I'odian 
History, I.R.A.S-, 1908, pp. 545—570, (&) Y. A. 
Smithy The Early His tory of India, Oxford, 1924, 

, ( 0 ) Radhakumud .Mookerjfi, Harsha, Oxford, 1926, 

; t jCd) Riama ShaiCkar T^ripathi, Eafly Position oi Unvsn. 

L j I : clf 1 i ty. ? i. I f ^ 
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Irach J. S. Taraporewala, B.A., Pu.D., 
Pri'tLCvpal, M. F. Cama Aihoman Institute, Andheri. 

In the ancient I.E. languages the verbal conjugation is 
clearly distinguishable into two main groups known to 
Sanskrit grammarians as Parasrriaifada and Afm-anepada 
and to the western scholars as the Active and the Middle 
Voice respectively. With all the connotations implied 
from our English Grammar the term “voice” seems 
rather misleading, whereas the Sanskrit terms are quite 
clear and the meaning, too, is defined by these names 
quite exactly. The distinction between the two is rather 
subtle. Parasmaipada is “ the pada for another.” 
When the action done is reflected back upon some one 
other than the doer thereof, the verb should be pamsmai- 
pada. When it is reflected back upon the doer himself, 
then the verb is in the dtmanepada — “ the pada for one- 
self.” These are the basic senses of these two forms^ and 
in older forms of the I.E. languages we see the distinction 
between the two strictly observed. In many cases the 
pada is determined by the very meaning of the root it- 
self : thus 3[q; {‘ to sport ’), (' to gain ’), 

to extend ') ('to be master ') are obviously 

dtmanepada; so also ^ ('to die ’) and #1 ( ‘ to fly '). In 
Latin the so-called “ deponent verbs ” are relics of an 
dtmanepada conjugation. These are defined in Latin 
grammars as '' verbs with passive personal endings and 
a reflexive or active meaning,” Such are morior (‘ to 
die '), querror (' to complain % patier to suffer ■), potior 
(' to be master of imdtof (*; id Avoudei* ’V He. The 
dtmanepada endings are pr^^erved in the Latin passiv 
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alone and so the original true atmmiefada verbs that have 
survived in the language have been classified as these 
irregular “ deponents.'”' In Greek this distinction be- 
tween the two padaii is very carefully observed in the 
earlier writings and even in the later period the active 
and the middle senses are clearly indicated in Greek.- 
In the Avesta, too, the distinction between parasmaipada 
and atmanepada is very clear and in the metrical portion 
at least (he., in the (ifiOas and in the has been care- 

fully observed. 

" An extended use of the atmanepada is when there is 
some advantage accruing to the doer of the action. A 
good example is the root to worship ’) and its 

present participle which are found in all stages 

of the Sanskrit language. Instances of the use of this 
root in the parasmaipada are also common in the Vedas. 
Another noteworthy instance of this sort of “ dtmanepada 
of advantage ” is from the Bhagamd-Glta (xvi. 18)— 
wn Here the root to kill ’), 

usually iMvasmaipada, has been used deliberately in the 
dtmanepada in order to imply the advantage that would 
accrue by the slaying of the enemy." ff ('to rule’), 1 

(‘ to choose,’ Av. vdvd) are also dtmanepada for the 
same reason, ivlz., that some advantage accrues to the doer 
of the action. 

In the passive voice the verb is always dtmanepada 
in all the I.E. languages which have preserved the double 
set of endings. This is but natural, for even if the verb 
is originally parsmaipada the action is reflected back 
upon the object of the verb), in the passive construction 

1 {lenro'f M. Liine, d iMfIn (riudiunnr, $5554'^:), 798 and USl) 

-Set' I’lunr, Huinerlr Greek, § § i0h7-.lff68. 

'■ !i ( iiiiioi 1 h' foil (.uncled that the ha', huun used ini- 

iiK'lrifal lea-son.'., bt^uaiLbe it is . eqiially tiaH\ io liavt* 


the object becomes the grammatical subject of the A^erb 
and hence necessarily demands Mmarnfada endings. 

The main idea of the atmanefada seems to be to 
emphasise the doer of the action, and hence that part of 
the linite form AA^hich implies the doer is emphasised or 
stressed. In other Avords, in the dtmam^fada, the ending 
( ) gets the accent. If Ave compare some of the 

parasmaifada endings Avith the corresponding dtmane- 
pada ones, Ave find the latter have the fuller or the stronger 
grade. Thus -fn ami ami-^ (Oa^?. Av. -d and 

(Av. -mo) and -Tr| (Av. -maidc), suid-^?^; 

and in Greek nnd • n ^ind jiud [-t-uji^n] eic. 

The so-called “ strong ” and “ Aveak ” bases in certain of 
the Sanskrit conjugations in the Present system depend 
upon this fact. The difference betAveen fETjftfh and 
is just this that in the latter the actor is emphasised and 
hence the accent falling on the ending gives us the strong 
form 
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reason for ^Panini to hemantmUivau the way he did. 

In the Black Yajurveda with which he was very familiar, 
as we know from L. V. Schroeder's editions of the MS, and 
the KS.,^ .sh’sim is a neuter. It occurs as such in MS. 
IV. 9. 18 HHram fratuthunam- {yajuh)] KS. VIII, 1, 6; 
MS. 1. 8. 2 at ha MMram asrjijata tdsmdd etdd vtim. m 
dMntam kriirdm; KS. VI. 2, XXXIV. 9 {hrdhmana)\ and 
in a rc quoted by Yaska t Nir. 1. 10', sisi/mh jivandya 
kdmr Yet the dvandva is formed in all the Samhitas 
alike: hemanta-kUvrau (cf. passages given above). 

The second part of Panini’s rule ‘ ahordtre ’ is really 
an exception to the following prescription, according to 
which, rdtm- in the end of a dvandva or tatpurusa (cf. 
II. 4. 26) takes masculine endings. Ahordtre (since AV) 
and its plural ahoratrdni (since RV X. 190. 2) are cur- 
rent Vedic forms. Again we must infer from Panini’s 
rule that he did not know or recognise these forms in his 
own language, though they may occur in later writers (cf . 
BR. Pancatantra, I. v. 329, ahordtrdni). 

But he knew ahordtra as a word of the spoken langu- 
age. Although he omits to teach the form in which 
ahan appears before rdtra (cp. v.art. 1. on Pan VITI. 2. 68), 
he has taught rdtra for rdtri after aliah in V. 4. 87 and 
makes use of the stem in his work several times : II. 1. 
45 ktendhordtrdvayamh. III. 3. 137 kdlavibhdge 

cdnaJiordtrwndm, VI. 2. 33 farifratyufdfd rarjyamdndho- 
rdtrdvayares’U . 

None of these passages is characteristic as to the 
gender. But since Panini explicitly confines the neuter 
gender of the dvandva to the Veda, there can be no doubt 


^ ('f. particiilarlv L, V. Scliroeder’i 

z. i.\ M. o. xxxni, }>: 194 ■ 

- Vol** ilu-- iuM*eu(- .^Uirtun in all th 
YS. T. 8. IV. 9. 18, Nir. I. 10. min 
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that lie used ah.onitra a, a a masculine, in accordance with 
Ilia rule 11. 4. 29. 

A ho vat r (I aa a masculine occurs in Pa tan j all’s Malii- 
bliasya in the aingular : Patahjali on vart. on Pan. VI IT. 
2. 68 and on Pan. TV. 2. 4, where he defines Panini’s rule 
aakmf reria yuhtah kMah (IV. 2. 3) in the following way 
kah f unah Jmlo nakmtrena ynjyate% alioratrah. 

The plural alioratrah is easier traced. It occurs, for 
example, in mantras given in younger Vedic texts : SG, 
111. 15. 5 ahorfitras ca saihdhijdh, T. A, X. 1. 2 aho~ 
ratras ca sarvamly, VS. XXVII. 45, SB. VIIT. 1. 4. 8, 
have ahordtrfts te kalfantdm instead of KS. XXXX. 6, 
TA. IV. 19. 1, ahordtrdni te kalyantam (cp. Bloomfield s 
Concordance). Furthermore we read in AV. IV. 35. 4 

Ydsmdn mdsd nirmitds trlmmchmili snmvatsaro 
ydsmm n i rm i f o dr a dasdrah . 

ahordtrah’ yam fariydmto ndyus tmaaidanendtitardni 
mrtyum. 

Paiiini’s explanation for the gender of ahordtre, aho- 
ratidni holds good. Other examples for dvandva-com- 
pounds in the dual taking the gender of the first member 
are asraradarau (.Pan. IT. 4. 27) and Vedic ukthdrkd n-j 
ukthamaddni , ukmvasdn, dlksdtapdsl (Wackernagel, op. 
cit , §15«.). 

Alioratrah on the other hand presents difficulties. A 
dvandva in the singular is regularly a neuter. As we 
have nsoaradaram. besides aAravadaran (Pan. II. 4. 12) 
OT* classical for Vedic rarsfdarddau, classi- 
cal for Vedic kudrd/rydu (Wackernagel, op. 

cit., §69c), we expect ahordtram iov Vedic ahordtre. And 
we are not to be quite disappointed, for we find actually 
ahordtram in Manava Dharmafetra I. 64, where it is 

Whatever may he the r^adiag of >.he PaToaihr,. fniriijaro. 
shows clearly enough that i8;.,sarndhi buMi r<':' 'dnmihnh 
and not a neuter plural in & _ ; ' CyTjO? ‘ 

f, 35 , . , y; , . , . , ; > : iVf Tyl i i V 
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defined as consisting of 30 muhurtas, i.e.. as the solar 
day. In T. 05 we meet with ahoratre — but it does not 
mean ‘ day and night ’ as in the Veda, it is the dual of 
ahonitrrm signifying ‘ two (kinds of) solar days,’ namely 
the human and the divine day : aliomtve ribhajafe sTiryo 

Idle form considered correct by Paiiini (IT. 4. 29) and 
used by Patafijali, riz., ahordtrah, is obviously later than 
aJiordfrdh and fashioned on this plural. First, aJw~ 
rat rah seems to have replaced ahardtrdni. What was the 
reason? 

1 think we may guess it from the quoted AV. pas- 
sages. Here the days {ahordtrah, m.) are named together 
with the year {mmvatsarah, m.) and the months {mdsdh, 
m.). Other parts of the year often mentioned together 
with the months and days are the seasons {rtavah, m.) and 
the half-months {ardhamdsdh, ni.). They are all mascu- 
line and have apparently drawn ahordtrdni into their 
analogy. Ahordtrah means the full solar days, each 
consisting of day and night; they are the smallest of the 
regularly and continually repeating parts of the year. 
Later on ahordtrah must have caused the formation of a 
singular rihordtrah. But the process does not seem to 
have finished with this. 

The parts of the full day— -the ahordtrdvayavdh (F'an. 
n 1. 45, VT. 2. 33) — furvardtra, afarardtra, fuvrdhna, 
npardhna, madhydhna, etc., and the time-units dvyaha 
‘ time of two days,’ etc.,^ which appear in Vedic texts only 
in certain adverbial cases as purvahne, sdydhndt (Wacker- 


According to the vai-tika of the Siddliantakainniidi ‘‘ F>am- 
I'ln/d-jul rvaiii nltNim, drip/ifra, e+x*., an 

i‘V(‘i-i>ri(>ii. ILil llu' Kfisika ban rlvinlfm/i , ele. Jn Patin'iall (on 
vuru 1 on Pit.ii. I. 4. 48) only irirdtra oeeiirrt, and iliis only ouco. 
and in lh(' ancusiative, ro that a decision is not po'^sihlo. In 
IJlin:sVii Jl. p. 102, 1 . 2. f. frni^nd-rCttrnh. paficfnldtfn-nl lah , we 
find ilic niii-^culine used. 
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iiagel. op. cit. ^49/;), are all masculine. AVackeniagel 
says ‘ for unkiiowD reason ’ (15c), but I think we cannot 
be very wrong, if we believe that they have followed 
aliomirah as (ihomimh has followed jmsah, etc. The 
result was that Paiiini could teach : {dmrid'mtatpurumyoh 
11. 4. nltrahnahdh pumsi II. 4. 30. He has, however, 
to be censured : classical sudindha, Vedic piinydlui are 
neuters, as remarks vart. I on Pan. II. 4. 30 arid so is 
hJiadrdJuL AV. VI. P28. Iff. As these words did not 
designate days in their strictly temporal aspect, i.e., as 
units of time, they w-ere removed from the influence of 
ahordtmh, etc. 




OTTOROKORKHA 

Professor R. W. Thomas, 

Baden Professor of Sanskrit, University of Oxford. 

There is nothing new to be said concerning the Ut- 
taraknrns. The allusions to this people in Sanskrit 
literature were quite sufficiently examined long ago by 
T.assen in an article published in the Zeltscdirift fur die 
Kunde dies Morgenlandes (II, pp. (12 sqq.) and in his 
Indische Alterthumskiim.de (1847) I, pp. 511 sqq., 846 sqq. 
(-1861, I, pp. 612-3, 1018). The early references were 
also examined by Muir in his Sanskrit Texts, VoL II, 
pp. 332 sqq., and summaries of the information are given 
in Zimmer’s Altindisches Leben, pp. 101-2, and by Profes- 
sor Berriedale Keith in the Vedic Index (I, p. 84) and in 
the Cambridge History of India (I, pp. 118-9, 121). A 
real country being clearly contemplated in the earliest 
notices {Aitareya-Brahmana, VIII, 14 and 23), which 
speak of the people as yarena Himavantam, ‘ beyond the 
Himalaya,’ these authorities are inclined to identify their 
country with Kashmir. 

The Pali Vinaya-'pitaka (Mahavagga, I, 19, Para- 
jika, I. 2) mentions the Uttara-Kuru country, with its 
Anotatta-d.(iha ( = Sanskrit Anavatapta-hradd), as a 
region which conceivably might be visited. But generally 
in the later literature the two appear only in connection 
with the schematistic geographical system which places 
the Uttara-Kurus, as the northern continent, to the north 
of Himavat and south of Gandhamadana. Concerning 
this geographical system, which in its main features was 
common to Brahmanical, and Buddhist beliefs and 

which rules exclusively iHTh^' Pilranic and later (includ- 
ing Tibetan, eted) liter^tufe, it is sufficient lo refer to 



According to this system the Anavatapta lake n 
with Mmuim-mro-cara ; and from its northern 
the river Sita or 8ita, which flows out into i 
eavstern ocean. The identification of this rivei 
named in the Maha-Bhdrata (see Sorensen’s In 
the Tarim of Chinese Turkestan (including, no 
affluent, the Zarafshan or Yarkand river), ap 
plainly in Huian-tsang'a account (see Beal. 
Records of the Westetm World, I, PP- 12-3 and 
Stein, Ancient Khotan, pp. 27, 35). This may 
not have been the original association, since tf 
the river was attached at one period to the Ja 
Syr-darya, which still retains it (J.R. A.S. 190 
The Sita (in Ktesias Side, in the later Gre( 
Silias or Sillas) was a legendary stream, ha’ 
water whereon all objects (according to the Mah< 
XII, 82, 3099, even boats) refused to float. T1 
iacal conception of the IJttara-Kuru realm, in 
one notable feature a marked freedom of women 
expounded in the Mahd-Bhdrata (VI, 6, XIIl 
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Moreover, he places in the mountains of the Ottorokorrha 
country one of the sources of the river Bautisos, i.e,, the 
Cer-cen river. Ptolemy’s date was about 180 A.D., and 
his information goes back to about 100 A.D., being derived 
from the work of Marinus of Tyre, who used the reports 
of the trade-agents of a merchant Maes travelling in 
Chinese Turkestan (A. Herrmann, Die alien Seidenstras- 
sen zwischen China und Syrien^ 1910, pp. 18-19). Since, 
however, the name Ottorohori'Tia is certainly the reflexion 
of the Indian Uttara-kuru, which is many centuries older, 
it is evident, as was remarked by Vivien de Saint-Martin, 
p. 414, that among the agents or informants of Maes there 
had been an Indian intermediary. 

Now that more is known of the Himalayan countries 
and of Chinese Turkestan it would no longer be absurd to 
suppose that even the Vedic Indians had received, say 
through the Bactrians or through the Dards, some vague 
reports of peoples in Chinese Turkestan. But evidently it 
was in the course of a first real acquaintance with the 
country, at the time of the Buddhist propaganda in the 
first century A.D., that Indians found there a region to 
which they applied the old familiar designation Uttam- 
Kuru. What circumstance led to this identification? 
And why have we no hint of it in at least the Buddhist 
literature of later times, when the country had become 
familiarly known to pilgrims and resident communities? 
As has been observed by M. Sylvain Levi {Bulletin de 
riicoh Frangaise d' Extreme-Orient, IV, pp. 558- sqq,, 
V, pp. 253 sqq.), some of that literature is acquainted 
with cities and peoples in Chinese TurkestaTi and centres 
in that region. Perhaps the penchant, nowhere stronger 
than among Indians and Central- Asia ns. for etymologiz- 
ing names may supply an answer to these questions. In 
the eastern part of Chinese Turkestan, between the 
Cei’-cen river and Lop-nor on the north and the mountains 
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on tlie south, lav tlie kingdom originally known to the 
Chinese as Loii-lan, which name has been shown (Stein 
Ser India, pp. 415-6) to represent a form Krora or Korara, 
applied in the Kharosthi documents to people of the Shan- 
shan kiiigdoni ; the district in which lay their capital 
town Yli-ni was called Kromyina. It seems quite likely 
that this name, possibly in connection with some social 
feature, such as the relatively notable freedom of women 
in the country, may have suggested the application of 
tlie name Uttam-Kuru. 

Why is it, then, that no trace of such Central-Asian 
rttam-Kurus transpires in the Sanskrit literature, 
whether Brahmanical or Buddhist? Perhaps this was a 
result of increased knowledge of Central Asia, which 
must have resulted from the travels of pilgrims and traders 
during the period of Kushan rule in India and from the 
establishment of an Indian administrative system and 
language in Shan-shan itself. In the course of the second 
century A.D. the old kingdom of Lou-lan became finally 
merged in the enlarged state known to the Chinese as 
Shan-shan (the name of Lou-lan, indeed was changed by 
the Chinese at an earlier date in the first century B.C.) : 
in the Kharosthi documents the Korara people and the 
town Krorayina appear only as elements in the enlarged 
state. Accordingly the original idea of a people identical 
with the legendary Uttara-Kurus may have lapsed for 
want of a basis : just as the old fable (onnecting Britain 
with the Eoman Brutus failed to maintain itself in the 
country known as England. 

The certainty (for such it is) of an Indian inter- 
mediary for one item of Ptolemy’s information suggests a 
question concerning the name of the Cer-cen river, which 
he gives as Bautisos (elsewhere it is Bautes) and which the 
Chinese give as (Stein, Serindia, p. 297). Else- 
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have suggested that the Greek form was origin- 
ally Nahautfis^ and identical with both the Gliinesc 
and a name Navote occurring in the Khai’osthT documents 
from Chinese Turkestan. Now the same Chinese chaT'- 
acters are used (Rosenberg, A Study of Buddhism., p. 484, 
Col. 3) to represent the name of the great Naga-king of 
Indian mythology, Sanskrit Anaimta^da, Pali Anotatta: 
and this suggests that in the native name of the river the 
etymologizing Indians had found a reflex of that old 
Naga designation. Upon reflection indeed the thing will 
seem to have been inevitable, once the Korara country had 
been identified with the realm of the IJttara-Kurus, 
associated from time immemorial with the Anavatapta, 
or Anotatta, lake and its Naga divinity : that the latter 
was known to the Buddhists of Central Asia might have 
been confidently assumed, even if he were not several times 
mentioned in the local records of Khotan. 






EVOLUTION OF THE MYTH OF AHALYA 
MAITREYI 


Hhirendra Varma, M.A., D.Litt., 

Reader in Hindi, University of Allahabad. 

The earliest reference to the story of Ahalya occurs 
in the Brahmanas^ At one place in the Satapatha Brah- 
mana, Indra has been given the epithet ‘ the paramour 
of Ahalya ’ (^4 halydyai jdrali, iii. 3, 4, 18), While explain- 
ing the above epithet, the Sadviihsa Brahmaiia (i, 1) 
clearly says that Indra was the paramour of Ahalya- 
Maitreyi. A similar reference is found in the Jaiminlya 
Brahmana also (ii, 79), but no details about this well- 
known story have been given in any of the Brahmanas nor 
do we come across any reference to the curse of Gautama 
and the deliverance from it by Rama. 

The first detailed version of the story of Ahalya is 
found in the Ramayana of Valmiki (Balakanda, Sargas 
48-49).^ The story as it is related in this first Sanskrit 
Kavya by Visvamitra to Rama has been summarised 
below 

“ This asylum formerly belonged to Gautama, and 
here in days of yore Gautama in company with xYhalya 
carried on austerities. Perceiving occasion, SaohTs 
Lord, assuming the form of that ascetic approached 
Ahalya. Out of curiosity that one of perverse under- 
standing consented to the proposals of the chief of celes- 
tials. When after the meeting, Indra was about to leave 

1 Maedoneli arid Keith; Vedic Index, ‘ Ahalya lliiiireyT,’ 

- In lii.- widl-kmuvii .Hindi book Slid Ho'^vaniT Tnl>Tdas jT kii 
.livuinduiritn (Jhinkipiii', 1910, pp. 404-40d), .Habu Shiv Yaiidnn 
Saliai lici^ drawn attcniion to the I'eferencus lo llif ^i()l■y ot Alialya 
found iji tlio ])osl-Yodi(’ Sain^krit irleratnrc. 

The simiiuaiy is ha-'ed -on- the Eiipdish tnuislal ion oE the 
epic l)\ 3L X. Dult. (’iilcnUa. 1892. 
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the cottage he saw Llautama returning. Seeing tlie 
wicked thousand-eyed deity in the guise of an ascetic, the 
anchorite, fired with I’age, said — ‘ And since assuming 
my form thou hast done this foul deed, thou shalt lose thy 
scrotum.' Gautama cursed his wife also — ‘ For a thou- 
sand years thou shalt live here feeding upon air, without 
food, tormented with repentance (ind thon shaft remain in 
this liermitacfe unseen a] any {adrsyd sarrabhlitanam). 


And wlien the son of Dasai'aflia, Eiima, sliad come to this 
wood, thou shalt lie cleansed of thy sin and shall in thy 
own form regain my side.’ Having said this Gautama 
forsaking this hermitage, began to carry on penances on 
the summit of the Himavat (Sarga 48).” 

In the next Sarga, after describing in detail how 
Indra was given the scrotum of a ram by the gods, Visva- 
mitra addressed Kama — ‘ Therefore do tliou enter the 
hermitage and deliver the divine Ahalya.’ “ On hearing 
this Eiima along with Laksmaini and Visvamitra, entered 
the asylum, and they beheld that magnificent dame flam- 
ing in ascetic energy, and incapable of being gazed at too 
near even by the celestials and the Asuras . . . And by 
virtue of Gautama’s word, she had been mcapabJe of being 
seen by any in the three worlds, tlil the sight of Rama 
And now the curse having come to an end, she could be 
perceived by them. And the two descendants of Ragb 
then took bold of her feet; but remembering Gautama’s 
words she on her part took hold of theirs. And with a 
collected mind she extended unto them the rites of hospita 
lity. Gautama also, happy on his union with Ahalya, 
honored Kama highly. And having duly receiveil signal 
honors from the ascetic, Kama set out for Mithila 

The next detailed but slightly evolved version of the 
story occurs in the Adhyatma Kamayana which is said 
be a jmrt of the Brahmanda Purana. Here are the re 
vant portions of the story as pu;t in the mouth of 
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Jiiitra in the Balakanda, Sarga 5 of this RamayanaA^ 
“ There was a Rishi named Gautama who worshipped 
Hari through austerities. Unto him Brahma gave in 
marriage his daughter Ahalya. With her that great 
ascetic lived in this AsTama. The god Indra was ever 
seeking for opportunity to overpower her. Once upon a 
time as Gautama had gone out he approached her in the 
guise of the Muni. Having visited her he forthwith came 
out. In the meantime the Muni also retuimed home. 
Seeing Indra coining out of his house disguised as him- 
self the Muni got very angry and cursed the king of gods 
thus — ‘ Attached as thou art to lust, o sinful wretch, do 
thou take thousand lustful forms.’ He also cursed Ahalya 
— ‘ 0 vile wretch, do thou remain in my Adrama fixed on 
a slab of stone iSildydm . . . tistha,) meditating with a 
single heart upon the supreme Lord Rama. On the expiry 
of many thousands of years when the auspicious Rama, 
the son of Dasaratha, shall visit this AsTama with hi,s 
brother and shall ride the stone upon which thou art fixed, 
thou shalt be purified from sin and worshipping Rama 
with faith ... be freed from this curse and shalt serve 
me happily as before.’ Saying so Gautama went to the 
Himalaya, Since that time Ahalya is sitting in this 
auspicious AsTaina, unseen by all creatures subsisting 
upon air and waiting for the touch of the dust of thy feet.” 
After this is described the deliverance of Ahalya which 
is followed by a long stuti of Rama by Ahalya in which she 
describes the efficacy of the dust of the feet of Rama and 
in which she ultimately identifies him with the ancient 
Purusa. ‘ Having thus hymned Rama, who was standing 
in front of her, having bowed and circumambulated him, 
Ahalya went to her husband with Rama’s permission.” 


^ Tlie summary is based; on ibe Eiio-lisli i ranslalioji ol tlu' 
Adliyatma Ramayaua by'f'Lalbr Baij Naili, .Mlnliiihad lOlo. 
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Erief references to tlie story of Ahalya are scattered 
tlii’oughoiit the Sanskrit literature dealing with Rama. 
For iiistaiice Kalidasa in the Raghiivamski briefly refers 
to the story in two verses/" The story is referred to in 
so]ne of the Piiranas also. For instance the version found 
in the Padma Purana'" is similar to that found in the 
Kavya of Kalidasa'^. 

The latest evolved form of the legend of Ahalya occurs in 
the Ramaite literature written in the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages. The description found in the Rama-carita- 
manasa (Balakanda, Dohas 242-43 in the Sabha edition) 
written by Gosvaini Tulsidas (1575 A.D.) is representa- 
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’> I nil] idebted to my learned colleague Ft. K. C. (Jbatto- 
padliyaya for drawing iny attention towards the mention of the 
.story of Ahalya in the Kathasaritaagara. The stoiy occurs in 
Jkxdc III, Chapter XVII (For English translation see ‘ The Ccean 
of Story ’ by Tawney and Penzer, Vol. IT, pp. 46, 46). Accord- 
ing to this version of the story the curae of Gautama was as 
follow.s:— f^rni^rc^^ ‘Harlot, 

take for a Icnig time the pature. of ^ stone until thou behold llama 
wandering in 1he forest/ , ■ ; 
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live of this comparatively modern outlook. Here is the 
English version of the text as given by Growse.^ '' On tlie 
way he (Rama) spied a hermitage without bird, deer or 
any living creature near it, and observing a remarkable 
stone inquired of the saint about it, who in reply gave 
him the whole history — ' Gautama’s wife was by a curse 
turned into a hard rock, and is now longing for the dust 
of your lotus feet, 0 Raghubir, show mercy upon her 
Then follows the deliverance of Ahalya in whose mouth 
is put a long stuti in praise of the greatness of Rama. 

‘‘ Thus full of jubilation, with oft-renewed prostration, 
did Gautama’s long lost bride, 

With the boon she most had craved, thus graciously 
return to her husband’s side,” 

Here are a few conclusions drawn from the important 
references to the story metioned above. 

(1) The earliest references, as found in the 
Brahmanas, clearly show that the story of Ahalya is based 
on mythology or religious allegory and not on any histori- 
cal or even legendary account. The commentators have 
variously interpreted the original version of the allegory . 
Kumarila Bhatta in the Sistacara Prakarana of the 
Tantra-vartika suggests that the sun, because of its great 
splendour, is called Indra, while night is called Ahalya 
because it disappears during the daytime. Now because 
Indra in the form of the sun makes the night (Ahalya) 
disappear hence he has been given the epithet A halya-jara 
and not because of any illicit connection with another’s 
wife®. 


^ Growse, F. S. : The Ramayana of Tiibidas, Vol. 1, Cawti- 
pore, 1891, pp. 132, 133. ^ 
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(2) Anotlier remarkable feature of tlie earliest 
version of the story is that references to the curse of (4aii- 
tama a, mi the deliverance of Ahalya by Rama do not occur 
here. The story was most probably modified later on by 
the devotees of Visnu to show his greatness, particularly 
in contrast to the still popular Vedic god Indra. 

(3) Valmiki has given prominence to the misbehavi- 
our of Indra but Ahalya’s conversion into a stone-slab on 
account of the ciu’se of Gautama and her taking the 
original form by the touch of the dust of the feet of Rama 
are not mentioned in the great epic. According to 
Vrilinlki's version she was ‘ incapable of being seen by 
any in the three worlds till the sight of Rama.' Further 
it is Rama and Laksinana who first touch the feet of 
Ahalya. It is clear that the ejiic version of the story 
belongs to a period when the efficacy of the name or the 
dust of the feet of Rama had mot been established. 

(4) The version of the Adhyatma Ramayana 
represents an intermediate stage with reference to the curse 
of Gautama. Here Ahalya is not changed into a stone 
but performs penance fixed on a stone-slab and when Rama 
touches this stone-slab with his feet she is released from the 
effect of the curse. In this version we, for the first time, 
find a long eulogy of Narayana who has taken the form 
of Rama. The misdemeanour of Indra and the deliverance 
by the Rama form of Visnu both occur side by side. 

(5) The modern version of the story as found in the 
Rama-carita-manasa is further modified to suit the tastes 
of a perfect devotee of Rama. The pious-hearted Tulsi- 
das could not brook the narration of the fall of Ahalya, 
even though by mistake. He merely makes a guarded 
reference to her earlier life. From Tulsidas’s point of 
view, the deliverance of the fallen lady by Rama is of 
greater significance and he - consequently narrates ' the 
story from this place. The conversion of Ahalya into a 
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stone-slab and her resuming the original form through 
touch of the feet of Eaina’s feet have, however, been 



clea,rly inentioned by Tulsidas. The praise of Eama by 
Ahalya is the most prominent portion of the story in the 
Manasa and here the influence of the Adhyatma Eania- 
yaiia is clearly traceable. 

Thus we find that this famous legend of Ahalya 
begins with Indra, the paramour of Ahalya, and ultimately 
merges into the greatness of Eama, the saviour of the 
fallen lady. The story is a fine specimen of the gradual 
evolution of a Brahmanic legend or allegory and its 
gradual adaptation by the devotees of Visiiii to serve their 
own purpose. It has a peculiar importance from both 
these points of view. 




SYNTAX OF THE DATIVE CASE IN THE RGVEDA 


Dr. Stddheshwar Varma, M.A., D.Litt., 
Professor of Sanskrit ^ Prince of Wales College, Jammu, 

Speyer in his Vedische und Sanskrit Syntax (p. 13) 
points out that the Indo-germanic dative was from the 
very beginning a '' To-and-for Case.” 
o r^t h Rgvldk-. This observation, although generally 
dative to the verb, jg incomplete, for it ignores an- 

other indispensable and dominating fact involved in the 
ancient conception of the dative — the part played by the 
mrh in regulating its central notion. We are so accus- 
tomed to such phrases as “ A box for the journey,” “ A 
book for study,” that we cannot conceive that the dative 
of the ancient Indo-Germanic people was dominated by 
some action on the part of an Agent, an action (in the 
widest sense, including being) referring to a person in 
most cases, but also to things. 

To consider this point let us consult the most ancient 
literary record of the Indo-Germanic people, riz., the 
Egveda. Thus ‘ agndye ’ the dative form of the word 
agni- (which, in certain respects, is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant word in the Rgveda) occurs 45 times in the 
Egveda. In connection with these 45 forms not a single 
substantive occurs; with all these forms distinct verbs (a 
participle only in one case) have been used. 

Again, ‘ jdnaya ’ the dative form of the word jdna- 
occurs 30 times in the Rgveda. In connection with 26 of 
these dative forms distinct Verbs have been used; while in 
connection with only four o| tfiese forms substantives and 
adjectives have been employe#,. That even these four 
substantives and adjectives ar4 either dim verbal or predi- 
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cative forms or are connected therewith will be evident 
from a notice of all these four forms which T give as 
follows ; — 

(1) m 7 h jdnaya — “ Happiness to mankind ” : (Rg. 
JX, 11. 3.). Evidently here the word hharatn- “maybe” is 
nuderstood and “ happiness ” is virtually connected with 
the verb. 

(2) jd7idya justah (Eg. 9. 9. 2.) : “ Pleased with the 
person (offering praise).”’ 

(3) jdnmja jiistcmi (Eg. 1 . 44. 4). 

(4) jdm.dye dam sutdjndndm (Eg. 7. 104. 12) : “ (It is) 
easy for a knowing person.” The last three are evidently 
predicative forms . 

Again, take asmdhhyam, the dative plural form of 
asTfidd-. This form occurs 94 times in the Egveda of 
which 89 forms are distinctly connected with verbs, and 
only on five occasions is the form connected with substan- 
tives and adjectives. That the same remark holds good 
of these latter will be evident from a notice of these forms 
as given below : — 

(1) Mm nsmdhliyam a^Pu (Eg. 5. 47. 7) : “May 
happiness be to ns.” 

(2) asmdhhyam soma gdtuvit (Eg. 9. (55. 13) : “ Soma 
(be) a guide to us.” 

(3) asmdhhyam iymrtih) ydtam (Eg. T. 117. 2): 
“ Come to our house.” 

(4) asmdbhyam dymPishhutah (Eg. 1, 7. 6) ; “ Not 

di.sapjDointing us.” 

(5) asmdhhyam gatumUamah, . . ydhi (Eg. 9. 106. 

6) ; “ Come, O our best guide.” 

Except in (6) and (3) the dative though directly con- 
nected with substantives and adjectives ' is indirectly 
dominated by the verb, . ' • ' ^ ■ ' ; ' ' . r . ' 
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The above mentioned forms of the dative are all 
illustrations of the dative of persons, and it remains to be 
seen whether the verb equally holds the position of a 
dominating factor of the dative of things in the Rgveda. 
Let me mention an example. The word utdye (dative 
of uti-, “ protection ”) occurs 83 times in the Egveda; on 
82 occasions it is entirely connected with verbs; it is con- 
nected with a substantive in a single case (Rg. 9. 66, 4). 

Even in the above exceptional case where utdye is 
directly connected with a substantive, in the sentence 
'' 'pdvasva sdhliihhya utdye ” (9. 66. 4.), “Come for 
protection to (your) friends,” the indirect connection with 
a verb is apparent. The dative in the Egveda, then, in- 
dicates that some action is performed for a person or 
a thing. 

In this connection the observation of D. B. Monro^ 
(A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect, 143) is of some 
interest. “ The true dative expresses the person to or 
for whom some thing is done, or who is regarded as chiefly 
affected or interested.” That some thing is done, or some 
one is affected, is apparent from the data of the Egveda. 
But that the entity for which the action is done should be 
necessarily a person is contradicted by the material 
afforded by the Egveda, where side by side with persons 
we find (as shown in utdye above) abstract things equally 
and copiously connected with verbal action. There are, 
then, no historical literary records in the Egveda for 
Mr. Monro’s view, though ethnologically his view may be 
sound and may refer to pre-historic times. 

These data amply substantiate the traditional view, 
upheld by ancient Indian Grammarians, and propounded 
by Panini in 1. 4. 32 {karmaTid yam abhiymiti sa samyra- 
ddnam) “ that which is intended by means of action is flic 

1 Quoted by Prof. Q-fles iu bis;Maaual of Cinit])nrntive Philo- 
logy, second edition, p, 32^.- ' ■ / '• r 
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dative,” that some action is a necessary and governing ele- 
ment in the conception at least of the Egvedic dative. 

The further observation of Speyer (Ibid., p. 13) that 
the dative of purpose and. the dative of persons 
(“ Receiver ”) were a later development out of the To- 
and-for-Case ” is merely conjectural and he does not 
adduce facts or data to suppoih his view. On the other 
hand, from the material given above and to follow, it 
would be evident that there is copious evidence of both 
these so-called developed forms of the dative in all the 



chronological strata of the Rgveda. According to Speyer, 
who follows Roth, the dative signifying the objective of 
movement, the Wohincasus,” forms an earlier stage in 
the Rgveda, and the dative signifying the person as a 
receiver, or the dative of purpose is a later development. 
Tacts, however, show that quite the reverse is the case. 
Let us take two typical cases. If we take two verbs, say 
gam- to go and dd- to give, the Rgveda ought to show 
copious evidence of the dative “ Wohincasus ” and com- 
paratively scanty material for the dative of persons (the 
Receiver), But what are the facts? M.y calculation shows 
that the verb gam- in the Itgveda is connected with 54 
case-forms, out of which only one (1. 106. 2 dgata sand- 
tcitaye, “ come to the battle ”) is dative and that too 
belongs to a portion which pertains to a later chronological 
stratum of the Rgveda. This is the only dative “ Wohin- 
casus ” which the verb gam- gives to us in the later chrono- 
logical strata of the Rgveda. Of the other 53 forms, 6 
are locative and 47 are accusative. On the other hand, 
the verb da- ‘ to give ’ in the Rgveda is connected with 115 
case-forms out of which as many as 110 are dative, and of 
course signify without exception, the dative of persons. 
These data, then, amply show that the dative of persons 
is neither a rare occurrence in the R,gveda uor a later 
development, for ft' met Vjth in al! chroiio- 
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logical strata of the Rgveda. It is the dative WoJiin- 
casus ” which is, comparatively speaking, so rare in the 
Rgveda. 

That the verb holds a dominating position in rela- 
tion to the dative, that the dative of persons is quite 

Wohincasus ” dative is 
be established from 


in the Rgveda and the 
itively rare in our Veda can 
group of data which I give below 
The accusative form agnim occurs 246 times in 
^eda and is of course exclusively connected with 
Of these 246 verbs only 2 imply ‘‘to give." I 
ly, for even they do not directly signify “ to give." 

them jagroa^sah (6. 1. 3.) literally means 
med," the other jnprtam (6. 60. 12) literally means 
The dative form agndye, however, as already 
3 d above, occurs 45 times in the Rgveda, and is 
rely connected with verbs. Of these 45 verbs as 
.s 10 mean “ to give " and only two mean “ to go, 
ove, etc." So it is the dative (of persons of course) 
■. the accusative which has monopolized the verb to 
’ wTnlp the “ Wohincasus " dative occurs only 
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or “create” are connected with it. This further sub- 
stantiates our view of the dominating position of action 
as expressed by the verb in relation to the dative case in 
tbe Rgveda. 

The above facts will be clear from the following 
tables. 

Number and meaning of verbs connected with the 
wo]‘d in the Rgveda :~ 

To give ... 2 To increase ... 6 

To praise ... 46 To urge ... S 

To worship, etc. ... 24 To reveal ... 1 

To choose ... 12 To send ... 1 

To tell ... 8 To bear ... 5 

To call, invoke ... 28 To obtain ... 1 

To beg ... 17 To shake ... 1 

To set, establish ... 14 To refer ... 1 

To kindle ... 17 To please ... 1 

To produce ... ^0 To abandon ... 1 

To know ... 6 To sprinkle ... 1 

To come ... 8 To bring ... 9 

To remove ... 1 To protect ... 2 

Total ... 246, 

Number and meaning of verbs connected with the 
word agndye in the Rgveda 
To speak 
To convey 
To give 
To go 

Total 


To make 
To praise 
To worship 
To be able to 
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Number and meanings of verbs connected with the 
word jdnaya in the Rgveda ; 

To speak 1 To bring ••• ^ 

To give ••• 5 To shine ^ 

To make ••• To fill ^ 

To go 2 

Total 

Substantives (already men- 
tioned) • •• ^ 

Geand Total 


The vast variety 
of verbs used .in 
connection with the 
dative. 


rerb to which the c 
:idd-na) -owes its n. 
jrnmmarians in g( 
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essence of the dative to be an “ intended object ” (animate 
or inanimate), there have been Indian authorities accord- 
ing to whom the Dative essentially signifies ‘‘ to give.’' 
This was the opinion of the vrttikara of Panini (as men- 
tioned by Bhattoji Dikshita in his Sabdakaustubha, 
p. 534), but the opinion was rejected by Patafljali who 
urged that in a sentence as khaiidikofddhyayah tasmai 
cajoetdm daddti, “ The angry teacher gives him a slap on 
the face,” we cannot reasonably assume that an actual 
giving is meant, and yet the dative {tasmai) is used 
here. The material offered by the Bgveda shows that 
although this use of the dative, as established above, 
belongs to the very oldest chronological strata of 
the Rgveda, it is by no means the decisively pre- 
dominant meaning. Other verbs, as “to worship, 
praise, etc'' equally hold their own against this 
use in the Rgveda. The name dative or sampraddna was 
only symbolic or representative and did not cover the full 
import of the case. Of the various examples of the dative 
used in connection with the verb dd~ “ to give,” a couple 
of examples will suffice here ; — 

(a) sundm asmdhliyam utdye 'i‘>dntno mitro {d)Tyamd 
yacchatu. — Rg. X. 126. 7. 

“ May Varuna, Mitra and Aryaman give us happiness 
for (our) protection.” 

Note the impersonal dative {utdye) in the sense of 
purpose and the dative of person {asmdhliyam) in the same 
sentence. 

(&) yds tuhhyam ague {a)mrtdya ddkat. — 4. 2. 9. 

“ He, O Agni, who offers Thee, the Immortal One.” 

(2) To give up, abandon : — 

{a) aydm agni rahhUastd ye no nd yard ddt, — 5. 3. 12. 
“ May not this Agni abandoq us to the (false) accuser,” 
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(b) ma no {a)cgne {a)vasrjo {a )gMyar ~^- 189. 5. 

‘‘ Do not, 0 Agni, abandon us to evil.” 

(3) To subject or bring under subjection 

(a) ma no nide ca -mkta-oe randhlh.—7. 31. 5. 

“ Do not subject us to the accuser and the false speaker.” 

(b) via no {a)gne {a) mataye ma {a) vi ratdyai nradhah. 
3. 16. 5. 

‘‘ Do not expose us to folly or to cowardice. 

(4) To beg : — 

{a) imahe (a)gnim sumtaya, —^. 2. 13. 

“ We beg wealth of Agni.” 

Note the impersonal dative used here. The thing begg- 
ed is put in the dative, but the person begged of is put in 
the accusative. This is the general rule with this verb 
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(7) To report : — 

(а) katha ha tad mrundya tmm agne . . . garhase.— 

47 3. '5. V 

‘‘ How would you report this, 0 Agni, to Varuna ^ 

( б ) pro. no initraya mrunaya noeo {d)nagasah.- 
7. 62. 2. 

“ Report to Mitra and Varuna our innocence. 


(8) To praise, to sing 

{a) devhya sastim amrtdya samsa.—^. 3. 3 
Praise immortal God.” 



the great bright lioine 
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(c) Agniraydve iusoca. — 7. 4. 3. 

Agni shines unto man.” 

(11) To sell 

7 nahe pdm sulkaya deydm. nd sahdsrdya nayutaya. — 
6. 1. 5. . 

‘‘ I would not sell it even at a very high price, not for a 
thousand, not even for ten thousand.” 

(12) To send :— 

(a) sdm asmdbJiyam purudhd gd ishanya. — 3. 50. 3. 

“ Send us cows, 0 great giver! ” 

(b) tdsmd indrdya . . . prdhinotanafah—10. 30. 7. 
“ Send the waters to that Indra.” 

(13) To convey, carry, bring : — 

(a) agndye stutim prdbharadhvam.—7 . 5. 1. 

Convey praise to Agni.” 

(b) ushastdccitrdmdbhard smdbhyam.- A . . 92. 13. 

“ Bring us, O dawn, that beautiful one. 

(14) To hurl, throw 

{a) sd druhmne mdnushe . . . dsmishat . . . sdrum. 
—10. 99. 7. 

“ He hurled the thunderbolt on the man who opposed 
him.” 

ib) dsmai prabhara . . . wi^dya vdjram.—'i. 61. 12. 
“ Hurl the thunderbolt on this Vrtra.” 

B. Ff'dings. 

Next in importance to verbs of communication, verbs 
signifying various shades of feeling (in the widest sense, 
including cognition in general) are copiously met with m 
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the Rgveda. Like the verbs of communication they 
generally refer to the dative of persons, 

(1) To be kind : — 
avasaya 'padvdte mrda. — 10. 165. 1. 

Be kind, 0 Rudra, to the quadruped (the cow) that gives 
us food.” 


(2) To please, to make happy ; — 

(a) amkirdsmai pdvammio rusat. — 9. 91. 3, 
Soma, while, flowing, pleases him.” 

(b) indrdya vishmih . . . ajinvat. — 1. 156. 5. 
‘‘ Vishnu rendered Indra happy.” 


(3) To appreciate or recognise : — 
(agnih) ciketat dsmai. — 1. 69, 5, 
“ Agni appreciates him.” 

(4:) To trust ; — 


{a) hdddadhati tuislilmata indrdya. — 1. 55. 5. 
“ They trust in glorious Indra.” 

(/;) srdt te asma adhdyi. — 1, 104. 7. 


‘‘We have reposed our confidence in this, thy (power).” 
(5) To wish, pray: — 

(a) t'vdm ague vcighdte ydd reknah pararndm vanoshi. 
1. 31. 14. 

“ 0 Agni, the supreme wealth which you wish (for) the 
yajamana.” 

(5) tdthd krnu ydthd ta u&mdslshtdye. — 1. 30. 12. 

“ Do so as we pray.thee for our desired object.” 

‘('c) 11. 

. Wishing ^veal1 


has, 'the -son of Kavi.” 
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(6) To be angry, hear malice :r- 

(a) kirn asmdbhyam jdtmedo hrinishe. — 7. 100, 14. 
‘ ‘ Why are you angry with us, 0 Agni 1 ” 

(b) gunt civesho drarushe dadfianti—7. 56. 19. 

“ They entertain great animosity against him who 
does not offer oblations.” 


C. Action {for the sake of). 

Verbs signifying action (as distinguished from ‘ feel- 
ing ’ and ‘ communication ’ specified above) represent a 
vast range and include anything that is produced, done, 
created, effected or merely exists for the sake of a person 
or a thing. While the verbs of feeling and communica- 
tion generally refer to the dative of persons, verbs of 
action in this restricted sense are equally connected with 
persons or things. It is here that the dative of purpose 
and of things becomes prominent in the Rgveda, but even 
then it does by no means replace or drive out the dative 
of persons. It should, however, be also clearly understood 
that while the verbs of ‘ communication ’ and ‘ feeling ’ 
directly govern the dative, as if it were accusative, the 
verbs of ' action,’ though connected with the dative and 
dominating its central notion in the Rgveda, do not 
grammatically affect it. It seems as if the dative of pur- 
pose was the original dative far excellence and Indian 
tradition, according to which the dative signified purpose 
or intention (cf. Vaiyakarana Bhushana, Benares, page 
112), favours it. There is no doul)t that this use of the 
dative as connected with verbs of action, but gram- 
matically not governed by them, is in the Egveda incom- 
parably larger than the dative grammatically governed by 
verbs, but a development on ieilher mde within the field of 
the Egveda is hard to trace, ; : 
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(1) To spread ; — 

strnlta havhir adKwraya sadhu. — 7. 43, 2. 

“ Properly spread the grass for the Yajila,” 

(2) To attempt, take measures:— 

(a) cAMtsantl mdnushdya ksMydya.~l . 123. 1. 

“ Taking measures for human habitatiom” 

(h) a ye krnmndso {d )mrtat'Ddya gdtum. — 1. 72. 9. 

“ Those who have been trying (taking steps) for immor- 
tality.” 

(3) To create, make, produce, accomplish : — 

[a) jyotir andh dya cahrathur vicakshe. — 1. 117, 7, 
“ They created light {i.e., sight) for the blind man to see.” 

(For the use of this infinitive see the section on the 
infinitive.) 

(b) jinm g dmshtaye dliiyah. — 9. 108. 10. 

“ Accomplish the task of the Yajamana.” 

(4) To render fit or eligible: — 

(a) itthd ydthd te utdye rdyd rtdya . . . sydma , — 
5.20.4. ~ ^ ^ ^ 

“ Grant that we may be fit for thy protection, wealth and 
truth.” 

(6) ffd me nd mishe bhuje bhut, — 10. 48. 9. 

“ My devotee is fit for food and enjoyment.” 

(5) To fix, place, appoint, direct ; — 

(a) ymdmnardstu'oatepajriydya kakshivate aradatam 
pnrdmdJiiyam. — 1. 116. 7, 

“ 0 Asvins, you ordained a vigorous mind for Ahgiras 
Kakshivat.” 
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sva'patya ishe dhdh. — 1. 54. 11. 

T^ead (lit. tix) us to wealth, and food accompanied by 
good progeny.” 

(6) To destroy:-— 

tirydya mso {a)mtdrlT cla^slh.—iS. 25. 2. 

‘‘ Thou hast destroyed the dasyu people for the sake (if 
the Ary a.” 

(7) To win : — 

asmdhhyam sdmjayntam dhdnani.-—^ . 108. 13. 

" Win wealth for us.” 


D, Movement. 

Verbs signifying “ to move, to come, to approach, to 
reach,” refer to the object of movement, the ‘ Wohin- 
casus.’ I give below some examples of the dative as 
‘ Wohincasus.’ It will be noticed that several examples 
of the object of movement are datives of '' the Receiver.” 
This further reduces the importance of the ‘ Wohincasus ’ 
dative in the Rgveda. 

(1) so {n)dhva7^dya pdrimyate havih.—Z. 2. 7. 

“ The wise one is led to the Yajna.” 

(2) indrdgm avasdgatam asmdhhyam.- — 7. 94, 7. 

‘‘ Come to us, 0 Indra and Agni, with your protection.” 

(3) tasthnr mamtushlh pi'd ydv^^ — 1> 140. 8. 

“ The flames set out to meet Agni who was coming to 
them.” 

(4) a.^md bhyam pam.sra dhurdy/d.‘-^'^. 2. 9. 

“ Flow unto us, 0 Some, in a shower.” 

In this connection Speyer points out (page 11) that 
the ‘ Wohincasus ’ may refer to a person, and his theory 
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is (p. 13) that the dative of the receiver (the object of giv- 
ing) is a later development of the ' Wohincasus/ But if 
the object of movement is a person, there is no reason why 
a hard and fast line should be drawn between that dative 
of person which is a ‘ Wohincasus ’ (the object of move- 
ment) and that dative of person who is the receiver . The 
difference between these two datives of persons may be a 
difference of degree, but it cannot be a difference of kind. 
For instance, in the above two examples nos. 2 and 4, 
when it is said, “ come to us flow unto us,” there is 
no reason to suppose that the dative of persons in these 
sentences being a ‘ Wohincasus ’ is fundamentally and 
essentially different from the dative which Speyer calls the 
‘ Receiver.’ Is there absolutely no nuance of the “ Re- 
ceiver ” in these two examples ? Is not a faint glimpse of 
giving or receiving involved in the coming and the flow- 
ing asked for in these two sentences? Is not the person 
who wants the coming and flowing interested in or affected 
by the action concerned? In my opinion the central and 
controlling element in all these so-called stages in the 
development of the dative, mz., predicative action, is 
present in both the cases, only with this difference that 
the verb like all verbs of action as specified above, does 
not grammatically govern the ‘ Wohincasus ’ dative, while 
it does govern Speyer’s “ Receiver-dative.” 

The dative connected with substantives and adjectives 
is comparatively rare in the Rgveda; and in many cases, 

Datives connected showii above, the so-called substantives 
with substantives and adjectivcs are dim verbal forms. 

and adjectives, mi • i 

ihis dative may be classified into six 

kinds : — 

1. The Dative of Advantage. 

2. The! Dative of Disadvantage. 
i,Qf. Relation. 

I p:| Possession. _ ^ ^ 


4. The Dative 
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5. The Dative of Capacity, 
t). The Dative of Representation. 

'J. The Dative of Advantage. 

Adjectives signifying ‘ kind,’ ‘ amiable,’ ‘ useful, 
etc., and substantives signifying ‘guide’ ‘benefactor, 
etc., can be brought under this heading. 


A. Kind: 

'prdmatU ca kdmve. — 1. 31. 9. 

And (0 Agni) be kind to the Yajamana, 


B. Amiable: 

rdjd vis am dtithU cdru r dydve . — 2. 2. 8. 

“ The Lord of his people, a guest amiable to the Yaja- 
mana.” 


■ C.' Easy : 

■pathdh sugdm no (a)sydi devdvltaye krdhi. — 2. 23. 7. 
“ Make our path easy for this Yajiia.” 

D. Well-wishing : 

kdrdve jaranyur viprah preshthah. — 10. 61. 23. 

“ The Brahman wishing distinction to the Yajamana 
became their favourite.” 


E. Guide : 

asmdbhyam gdtuvittamah . . * ydhi. 
Come to us as our best guide.” 


E. Benefactor 
d.s77id urucdki 
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G'. Useful 


dsma hliava supavanccma- 
.Be useful to him.” 


2. The Daiir.e of Disadvantage. 

Tshulvishe marutah . . . svfata dvishain . — .1 . 39. 10. 

“ 0 Maruts.t Create a Destroyer of the enemy of Rshis, 


S. The Dative of Relation. 

(a) gamhhlre cid hhavati gcidhdm dsmai . — 6 . 24. 8. 
Bor him deep places become shallow.” 

(h) sdibandhu uhM {d)smai . — ^3. 1. 10. 

“ Heaven and earti are his friends.” 

(c) dhdny asmai sudind hhavanti . — 7. 11. 2. 

“For him (the sacrificer) all days become good days.” 

(d) visvdhd {a)smai hrandh santvdtm . — 10. 18. 12. 

“ May the dust of the earth be a home every day to him.” 

((’) vihhw vUva smai hhuvanuya . — 1. 31. 2. 

“ (He) who has all forms in the whole universe.” 

(/) kiyuh hatidhd ciddydve . — 1. 31, 2. 

“In how many ways present with every man! ” 

(g) tv dm ague 'prathamdm dyum dydve devd akrnva^n 
ndhushasya vispdtim . — 1. 31. 12. 

“ The Gods appointed thee, O Agni, as a general under 
the human king, ISTahusha.” 
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There is no doubt that the infinitive in the very kernel 
of the Rgvecla has a tendency to develop the essential sense 
of the verb, viz., action (cf. m4M karma 

The infinitive JAini . . 

its relation to the kartdve to do great actions 2. 22. 1, 
also cf, 3. 35. 7„ 3. 43. 29), but its close 
relation and even occasional identity Avith the dative can 
be illuvstrated by the folloviring examples:— 

1. The infinitive used strictly as a noun in the dative 
case r— 

(«) m-tt no nide ca vdktme (a)‘ry6 imidlilh. — 7. 31. 5. 

“ Do not expose us, 0 Lord, to the (false) accuser and the 
(harsh) speaker.” 

Here the infinitive vdktave (‘ speaker ’) is used as a 
Noun in the dative case. 

(h) Infinitive used as abstract noun. 
yam yudhyamdm> dvase Mvante . — 2.12. 9. 

“ Whom they, while fighting, call for protection.” 

2. The infinitive has not only been used as a noun 
in the dative case; but reverse examples can also be shown, 
i.e., the noun in the dative case has been used in the 
sense of the infinitive. Here are a few examples : — 

{a) vidam mdnave gdtum ishtdye. — 10. 49. 9. 

‘‘ I gave the man the way to traverse.” 

(h) (dgnim, mitrdm no) jardyai dcchd vada. — 1. 38. 13. 

‘‘ Tell also Agni, the friend, to praise.” 

Here the dative noun jardyai is used in the infinitive 
sense. 

(c) muncdmi tvd havishd jivaTidya kdm ajndtayaksh- 
mat- — 1. 161. 1. 

‘‘ By means of hom^} jE ouife ybiiof this mysterious disease, 
in orden ^l^atiyph i ^ ^ ^ . 4 '^ ’ 
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These examples show the frequent syntactical identity 
of the dative and the infinitive. 

3. The infinitive, connected with another word in 
the genitive cavse, becomes a dative noun in the following 
examples 

(a) sft vtrdhah sisratho jlvclw nah.— -2. 28. 7. 
Thoroughly oppress injurious beings for our life. 
(Also cf. 6. 69. 5., 7. 62. 5.) 

(5) (nidhdyi) . • . agnii' mdnusha Irayddhyai . — 4.2. .1 
“ Agni was set up for man’s access to Heaven.” 

(6*) isliyann drndmsy afejh carddliyai. — 1. 61. 12. 

“ Bringing down showers for the movement of waters. 

The above examples further confirm the frequent 
syntactical identity of the dative and the infinitive. 

4. Association of both the dative and the infinitive 
in the sense of purpose. 

{a) hrdhina itrdhvdn cardthaya jwdse . 1. 36. 14. 

“ Raise us for movement and for life.” 

{b) d ta etu mdnah 'p'dnah krdtve ddkshdya jwdse. 

10. 57. 4. 

“ May your mind come to us again for action, tor power 
and for life! ” 

Note the unity and continuity of the same strain in 
these different grammatical forms. 

Dr. Giles in his Manual of Comfamtite Philology 
(p. 328) suggests that the frequent use in Latin of the 
dative (in the sense of the accusative) 
atwioifir ft” when another infinitive is used in the 
infinitive. Sentence ,(e.g., hoc mUii hmid lahorist 

laborem hunc potiri) could have been developed througJi 
attraction to the infinitive,. ' The example quoted from 
Delbriick could be reinforced' by several more examples. 
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But the further interesting point is that in the Rgveda, 
this attraction has affected not only the accusative ease. 
}jut all other cases as well. Here are some examples :~ 

(1) Nominative 

fdvitarah 'punUdna ^omam indniyn pdtam. — 9. 4. 4. 

“ 0 pressers of Soma I press the soma, so that Indra may 
drink it (lit. for Indra to drink).” 

(2) Genitive : — 

uUnyo {d)rhhdya jwdf^p. — 1. 140. 5. 

“ He is praised for the longevity of tlie Yajainana.” 

(3) Locative : — 

ihd kshdydya jwdse. — 10. 58. 1. 

“ To live in this world.” 

(4) Accusative : — 

Here is a striking example in which the accusative 
seems to have been affected, not only by the attraction of 
the infinitive, but also of phonetic analogy : — 
rAhmsmai mhase sdhadhyni. — 0. 1.1. 

“ To subdue every powerful foe.” 


SELF AND NON-SELF IN EAELY BUDDHISM 
Late Prof. Dr. M. Winternitz. 

Unless we assume that the whole Tipitaka is a grand 
falsification of the monks who have entirely misunderstood 
the teaching of their Master/ Gotama Buddha must have 
taught a doctrine of sahation. “ Salvation ” meant to 
him — as to other teachers of his time— release from 
Samsara, from the 111 (dukkha, Unrest, Suffering) caused 
by the ever returning round of birth, old age, death and 
rebirth. The deeper cause of all this 111 is ignorance, 
hence salvation can only be attained by true knowledge. 
Therefore the Buddha was, as all teachers of salvation in 
India have been since the times of the oldest Upanisads, 
also a philosophical thinker. 

To talk of Buddhism as “ mere ethics ’'or ” merely 
a doctrine of salvation ” is no less wrong than talking of 
it as if it had been only a system of philosophy. Religion 
and philosophy have never been separated in India, least 
of all in Buddhism. 

Now in India, as elsewhere, new philosophical ideas 
are always based on earlier thoughts, whether they be ac- 
cepted or modified or contradicted. It is true, the 
philosophical ideas of the oldest' Upanisads probably caiiic 
to Gotama Buddha only as a faint echo from past centu- 
ries.^ It is characteristic that Brahman in Buddhist texts 
is only known as a masculine, as a personal god, while the 

1 This is what Mrs. Rhys wants ns to lielievo,^! hough sho 

does not express it as bluntlv gis Georg' Gmniii iDic AV hsensoliaft 
des Jkiddhisiinis, I.oipdg, 1028, 2 noio), wlio .-.peaks oi the 

“ killing of ihv Buddha idea hy its proiessed guardians, iho 
learned monks. 

2 Cf. BT. Oldenberg, Die Lehre dyr ^ Upaiiishaden und die 
Anffiuge des Buddlii-'inus, 101«5, p. 285 ff. 
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Upanisadic neuter Brahman is entirely unknown. On the 
other hand, there cannot be the least doubt that Buddha 
was familiar with Saihkhya and Yoga ideas, such as we 
first meet with in the second stratum of the Upanisad 
literature. The tradition that Gotama went to two 
teachers of Samkhya and Yoga, has all the appearance of 
being based on historical facts. 

Neither the mythological aspect of the soul as a kind 
of homunculus in the heart of man, or as being identical 
with Prana, or as wandering about in dreams, leaving 
the body for a time and returning to it again, nor the 
metaphysical idea of the unity of the inner Atman and 
the universal Paramatman are ever discussed in the 
numerous passages dealing with the Anattavada. It is 
the doctrine of a permanent eternal soul, taught by the 
Samkhya and by the Jainas, against which the Anatta- 
vada is directed. 

There has been much discussion about the real mean- 
ing of this Anattamda, both among the followers of the 
different sects of Buddhism, and among European 
, scholars. Years ago Prof. F. Otto Schrader"^ expressed 
it as his opinion that Buddha did not deny a soul, but 
that his views about the soul were so very different from 
the traditional views, that he must needs appear to his 
contemporaries as a denier of the soul. More recently 
' Prof. 0. Strauss said : “ The majority of scholars who 

know Buddhism from the original documents, today 
, incline to the opinion, that the assertion that earliest 
: Buddhism denied the soul and held Nirvana to be Nought, 
cannot be upheld. Georg Grimm calls the denial of a 
soul a '' monstrosity invented in degenerated Buddhism 
by men of weak intellects v^ho misunderstood Buddha’s 

® Ueher don Stand clef indischen RhilosopTn'e znr Zeit Maha- 
Yu-as njul IJiicldIjas, Strassburg, 1902, p. 5. 

DouUcho Literaturzeitang, 1929, col. 214. 
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teaching that the self was unknowable, for a denial of the 
self.^ Similarly, Mrs. Rhys Davids tells us in her latest 
book^ that to imagine that a man like Gotama of the 
Sakyans was '' trampling upon the Upanisadio idea of 
Atman as the Divine in man, “ is to libel him unspeak- 
ably.” Dr. Karl Seidenstiicker’^ says that the very 
Anatta doctrine, if rightly understood, presupposes the 
reality of the Atman as a matter of course. Professor J. 
W. Hauer^ declares : “If there is anything certain, it 
seems to me to be this, that Buddha stuck to a last reality 
in man, only he did not identify it with anything that is 
in any way to be grasped by ordinary experience.” 
Professor A. B. Keith^ again says : “ We cannot doubt 

that the Buddha held the doctrine of retribution and, 
this being admitted, it becomes impossible logically to 
believe that he held the doctrine of the denial of the Atman 
as it is presented in the P^i texts.” Oh the other hand, 
Professor Th. Stcherhatsky^^ says with regard to the 
Anatmavada : “ Whosoever wishes to understand Bud- 

dhism must fully realize the decision and the vigour with 
which this doctrine is professed and defended. In this 
respect Buddhism stands alone among the great philoso- 
phies and religions of mankind.’ Prof. Stcherhatsky^^ 
relies chiefly on the scientific representation of the Anatma- 
vada by Vasubandhu. His strongest argument seems to 
me to be that the later phases of Buddhist philosophy all 
presuppose the denial of a permanent Ego. 


*^.Die Wissenscliaft des Buddhismus, p. 1 f. and 27. 

® A Manual of Buddhism (1^32), p. 154. 

Zeitschrift fur Buddhism'ds’IS, 1931, p. 242. 
s Der Yoga als Heilsweg, Sfuttgmt 1932, p. 90 f. 

9 Bulletin of the School oiOrxoftal Siudi'c^ VI, 11)31, 

10 Bulletin of the School of Oxientul Studies VI, 1931, 
1’ See al^o his paper- Tho Soul- Theory ni the Bud 
llei.in do V Aoademie des Sdteuohs dc liu>sio 19191. p 
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Though we cannot, as Prof. Stcherhatsky rightly 
points out, expect to find in the Pali Canon anything like 
the scientific precision found in a Bastra like that of 
Vasubandhu, it is after all the Pali Canon in which — in 
spite of all scepticism as to its being the genuine word of 
Buddha which I share with Mrs. Rhys Davids, Professor 
Keith and others — ^we can hope to find the most visible 
traces of the original teaching of Gotama the Buddha. 

It may, therefore, be of some use, to survey once 
more the most important passages on Anatta and Atta in 
the Pali Canon. 


The most authoritative passage on the Anatta doctrine, 



at least according to the canon of the Theravadins, is the 
Anattalakkhana-Sutta^^ which was preached by the 
Buddha to the first five Bhikkhus immediately after the 
Dhammacakkappavattana-Sutta. Here it is said : 

Neither the body (rupa), nor any one of the psychical 
factors of individual existence, feelings, ideas, volitions, 
consciousness (vedana, safina, sankhara, vififiana), can be 
said to be attd, the Self. For they are all subject to 111, 
and we are not able to say with regard to them : " Let 

my body, my feelings, etc., be such and such.’' Moreover, 
these five Khandhas or factors of individual existence, 
are perishable (anicca) and therefore represent 111 or Un- 
rest (dukkha). Of anything that is perishable, subject 
to change, representing 111, it cannot be said : ‘‘ This is 

mine, this am I, this is my self.” Having gained this 
knowledge, the monk turns away from body, feelings, 
ideas, volitions and consciousness with disgust, gets rid 
of passions, and realises his emancipation, knowing that 
destroyed is rebirth, accomplished the holy life, done is 
the task, there is no further .return to this condition.” 
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What is emphasized here and repeated over and over 
again in the Pali Suttas, is this : Our physical being as 
well as our feeling, perceiving and thinking, volitions and 
activities, and even our very consciousness are ever chang- 
ing and impermanent, causing Unrest or 111 (dukkha), 
hence they cannot be an eternal, permanent self (atta), 
and it is mere conceit to say : '' I am this,” " this is 

mine,” this is myself ” or even I am.” This conceit 
of I ” and “ mine ” must be got rid of by him who 
would reach the goal of Nirvana. This is the very essence 
of the Buddha-Dhamma.'-^ The SakkayadittU,^^ i.e., 
the belief that individual existence is an absolute reality 
involving the existence of an eternal soul, is often denounc- 
ed as heresy. ' To speak of an individual called by such 
and such a name, is mere convention.^® The doctrine of 
an individiiaTs eternal soul {attavdda) is a doctrine of 
fools. Denounced is also the Sassatavada, “the doctrine 
of the Eternal,” as it is taught f . i. in the Katha-Upanisad, 
in the Bhagavadgita, and in the Samkhya system. But 
the Ucchedamda, “ the doctrine of Annihilation,” also 
is denounced as heretical.^® It is true that of the Tatha- 
gata who has got rid of the conceit of “ I " and “ mine, 
no consciousness can be pointed out anywhere either in this 
life, or when he has passed away. But this does not 
mean that he does not exist, but only that he is untraceable, 
unknowable, not to be described in any way whatsoe\er. 

In none of the numerous passages in which the Anatta 
theory is discussed, do we find any positive statement 
about an atta. Mrs. Rhys Davids and Dr. K. Seiden- 
stacker, indeed, tell us that, all the passages on the Anatta 

Roo o'speoially Aiig’attai'4, Yol. I,^ p. 133 1. 
iM do not iliiuk llial. mkkafjadilthi caTi bp separated from 
T.lio Saiiikliya sai-hlrya-vadu, S- S. N. Dasyupla, History of Indiau 
Pliilosopky I, p. 257 f. 

Of. 4-L Sarhyritta V, 10. 

yiajiliimu 22, Tol. I. p. 136 ff. 
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imfly that there is an eternal permanent self, difierent 
from our physical and psychical being, the Atman of the 
Upanisads, the real man, the " Man in Man/’ If this 
were so, it would indeed be strange that our texts or the 
Buddha himself should have so carefully avoided saying 
this directly. On the contrary, all kinds of speculations 
and erroneous views about an eternal self are even declared 
to be a hindrance on the way to Nirvana. Questions re- 
garding the nature of such a self are not answered by the 
Buddha, because such knowledge can never lead to the 
end of 111.^^ 

On the other hand, the self or ego in the conventional 
meaning of the word is never denied. It is not denied 
that there is a self which thinks, speaks, feels, acts and 
experiences the results of harman in the course of rebirths, 
j Only to believe that this self is an absolute reality, eternal 
'and everlasting, is declared to be an utterly erroneous 
view. Hence it is possible to speak, in this sense of the 
word, of seeking or knowing one’s self, of controlling and 
restraining one’s self, and of man being responsible for 
his own deeds. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids has often quoted the little story in 
the Vinaya Pi taka (Mahavagga 1, 14), in which the 
Buddha tells the young men who are in search of a run- 
away woman ; Were it not better that you were seeking 
the self ? ” There may be in these words a faint echo of 
Chandogya-Upanisad VIII, 1, 1 and similar Upanisadic 
sayings, but this certainly does not mean that what 
Buddha understood by self ” is the “ God who is the 
self of you,” as Mrs. Rhys Davids thinks, but the whole 
context shows, and the whole Tipitaka proves, that seek 
the self ” means here; Bearn the truth about the self, 
as it is taught in the AnaMalakkhana Sutta and ever so 
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many other Suttas, mz., that the five Khandhas are not an 
eternal self.” In the Anguttara Nikaya (Vol. IV, p. 114) 
it is said that a monk is called ‘ ‘ self -knowing ” (attannii) 
when he knows : ''So far am I advanced in faith, virtue, 
learning, renunciation, wisdom, and illumination.” 

It is true that the conversation between King Pase- 
nadi of Kosala and his consort Queen Mallika^® does 
remind us of the famous Upanisad dialogue between 
Yajnavalkya and his wife Maitreyi.^® But we know that 
the Buddha liked to make use of Brahmanical phrases 
and reminiscences, though putting quite a different 
meaning into them. What the dialogue in question means 
is clearly expressed in the gatha : " Wandering through 
all the quarters of the world in his thought, one never 
finds anywhere one dearer than the seif. Thus it is also 
with others : the self is dear to every one. Therefore he 
who loves the self should not do harm to another.” Mrs, 
Rhys Davids^^ thinks that this conclusion with its teach- 
ing of "pseudoethics” is not' original, but that the 
" self ” in the dialogue must not be understood as mean- 
ing " my own self ” in the ordinary sense, but that it 
must be taken as meaning the " Divine Kinsman, the 
immanently Divine in every man,” for " the :assertion 
that a man is supremely dear to himself sticks in the 
gullet.” I do not see why the Buddhist saying should 
" stick in the gullet ” any more than the " Love thy 
neighbour as thyself ” of the Old and the New Testament, 
or the " golden rule ” (so little followed) ; " Do by others 
as you would be done by.” 

The whole chapter in which the dialogue of King 
Pasenadi and Mallika occurs, is concerned with moral 
teaching, and has nothing to do with metaphysics. The 

iSaiijyutia 1 LI, i. 8, Vol. I. p. To. 

ErliiiJar. Pj). II. 4: iY, 5, 

-0 Snkya, p, 188, 
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same King Pasenadi says a few pages earlier : " For 

whom, now, is the self a dear friend, and for whom is the 
self a hateful enemy ^ . . . They whose conduct in deed, 
word, and thought is evil, for them the self is a hateful 
enemy. Even though they were to say : ' Dear to us 

is the self,’ nevertheless the self is for them a hateful 
enemy. Why is this? Because that which an enemy 
would do to an enemy, even that are they themselves doing 
to the self. Therefore for them is the self a hateful enemy. 
And they whose conduct in deed, word, and thought is 
virtuous, for them is the self a dear friend,” etc.-^ 

Numerous are the passages in the Nikayas in which 
atta, ‘‘ self,” is used merely as “ a conventional label for 
the totality of any living individual, in order to impress 
some moral teaching, f . i. in the Attavagga of the Dham- 
mapada (vss. 157 — 166). In such sayings as “ Rouse 
thyself by thyself, restrain thyself by thyself,” etc., or 
“ For the self is the guardian of the self, the self is the 
refuge of the self, therefore curb thyself as a merchant 
curbs a good horse, the “ self ” certainly has nothing 
to do with an eternal soul. 

In Ahguttara III, 40, 4 (Vol. I, p. 149) also atta, 
self ” comes very near our ‘‘ conscience ” : ‘‘ There is 

no secret place in the world where thou couldst conceal 
thy wicked deed, thy self (atta), 0 man, knows whether 
it is true or false. Thou slightest, indeed, O my friend, 
thy noble self, if thou wouldst conceal from thy self the 
wickedness that is in thy self.” 

That the individual is responsible for his deeds, is 
'/ clearly brought out, in a mythological manner in the 

lir, 1, 4 in tlie Iranslatiori of Mrs. Davids 

(Tviiidrod SnyinK'S 1. l>. 98 f.) who (in 1917) says in lier nnro that 
slie assii^'ns “ no m eta physical import to this drainalization of 
c(-ns('i()usn(ss into a dual subject.’^ 

-- Mrs. R/ii/s Davids in Encyclopedia of Reliaion and Ethics 
XE 851. 

23 Dhamniapada 879 f. 
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Devadfita-Butta (Majjhima 130), when King Yama tells 
the- evil-doer, before he hands him over to the tortures of 
hells ‘‘Your deeds were not committed by your 
parents or by your brothers and sisters, or by your friends 
and kinsfolk, or by recluses and brahmins, or by the gods, 
they were committed by none but yourself, and it is you 
yourself who will reap the fruits thereof.”^’'' 

This responsibility for one’s deeds is also emphasized 
in the Dhammapada verse (165) : “ By one’s self the 

wicked deed has been done, by one’s self one becomes 
impure, by one’s self the wicked deed remains undone, by 
one’s self one becomes pure. Purity and impurity belong 
to one’s self, it is impossible that one should purify 
another,” 

In all these and many other Suttas dealing with the 
Anatta theory, nowhere the question of any contradiction 
between this theory and the doctrine of transmigration 
and Karman is raised. Such discussions are found 
in the Milindapafiha, where the difficulty is solved by the 
theory of Samtana,^^ that is, of “a living continuous 
fluid complex, which does not remain quite the same for 
two consecutive moments, but which continues for an end- 
less number of existences, bridging an endless number of 
deaths, without becoming completely different from it- 
self. The Milindapafiha (II, 2, 6) explains this by 
such similes as that of the man who steals mango fruits 


' 24 These tortures are described with siich a Sadistic gasto 
that I cannot bring myself to helie-ve that this description of hells 
could ever have come from the mouth of the Buddha or any of his 
early disciples. - ■ , 

25 Majjhima, Yol, III, p. f-, tyanslation l)y Lord 

Further Dialogues of the iBuddha. \'ol. il, p. 256. See 
also Ahguttara III, 35 (Yol. J, p. 140). 

26 The word .samtaua occurs' only in Smiiyulia, VM. Ill, 
p. 143, but not in the technical mfeanb^g. 

27 T de Way \o NYrvana, Canduldge 

1917, p. 36. ' • '■ 
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and is punished as a thief in spite of his saying that the 
mango fruits he has stolen are not the same which the man 
had planted. 

In the Nikayas it seems that the Paticcasaniuppada 
doctrine was sufficient to show in which way one existence 
is connected with former and with future existences, and 
that the real connecting link between the existences of one 
individual is his Karman. As it is said in the Saihyutta 
XII, 37: '' This, ye monks, is not your body, nor that 

of others. You have rather to see in it, ye monks, the 
old deed (kammaih), the result of actions, volitions and 
feelings (in former existences).” 

The warning, so often repeated in the Pali Suttas, 
against the conceit of “ I ” and “ mine,” against think- 
ing that one's individual existence is an absolute reality, 
has also an ethical character. For the ordinary follower 
of Buddha, who does not and cannot aspire to final eman- 
cipation, the religion of non-self-ism ” is practically 
a religion of unselfishness. In this sense it is understood 
by modern Buddhists.^® But the Anattata doctrine in its 
I proper meaning also, as the belief that the notion of in- 
Jdividuality has to be entirely got rid of in order to reach 
'Nirvana, has at least an ethical import. This is proved 
by the fact that U'pdddna, the cause of craving (tanha) 
which is at the root of 111 (dukkha), is not only the cling- 
ing to sensuality (kama), but also the clinging to the 
Attavada.^® 

It is not a psychological or logical error to say : “ I 
am,” “ this is mine,” ‘‘ this is my self,” but a moral 
defect, Mrs. Rhys Davids^^ has already compared with 
this the Saihkhya aphorism (Saihkhya Karika 64) : nasmi 

28 See S. Taohibana^ The Ethics of .Buddhism, London 1926, 
p. 180 ff., and T. Matsumoto in Europaische Eevue, 1931, p. 569 &. 

29 Digha Nikaya, XV,. Vol^ tl, p, 58. ■ f , 

-^9 8akya, p.' 196. 
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na me naham, I am not, not of me, not I ”, which is said 
to follow from a study of the Samkhya Principles (tattva) . 
In the Yogasutra (II, 3), too, the “ conceit of I am ” 
(asmita) appears in the list of the moral defects (kles'a) 
together with ignorance, lust, hatred, and attachment. 

Almost in literal agreement with the Buddhist 
Suttas we read in the Markandeya Parana (38, 6) : ‘‘ The 
idea of ‘ mine ’ is the root of 111, the idea ‘ this is not 
mine’ is final beatitude.” Or: '‘He who wishes to 
become free, must give up attachment with all his might ; 
where there is no attachment, there is an end of the talk 
‘ That is mine.’ Having abandoned the idea of ‘ mine’ 
(nirmamatvam) leads to bliss ” (ib. 39, 3f.). Subahu tells 
the King of Kasi : In order to reach final emancipation, 

“ thou shalt form no notion of ‘ mine,’ nor of ‘ I,’ O 
King ” (ib. 44, 22). The section of the Markandeya 
Purana in which these sentences occur is mainly a treatise 
on Yoga. But what is said about the duties and charac- 
teristics of the Yogin differs little from the Arhat ideal 
found in the Buddhist texts. 

As the Anatta doctrine is both psychology and ethics, 
so the final goal of Buddhist teaching, the Nirvana, is 
both metaphysics and ethics, and the fundamental truth 
on which all Buddhist teaching is based — the fact of 
dukkha or 111 — is not only philosophy but ethics as well. 

Whatever may be understood by Buddhists or Brah- 
mans by Nirvana or Moksa, whether it be joining the 
infinite Nought which is as real to the Indian way of 
thinking as is the Aka^a, the Void, or union with the 
Deity, the Absolute, the Brahman, or the All in which 
the individual is merged, — it always means the abandon- | 
ment of the notion of individustlity, and with this it I 
implies the truth (whether ih is expressly stated or not) 
that man cannot be freed from Til and suffering, unless 
he forgets his own self, unless he realizes that he is a 
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mere particle of the All, and that bliss can only be reach- 
ed by him who gives himself up to the greater All, which 
if viewed from an ethical point of view, results in the 
Mahayana ideal of the Bodhisattva who says : “ What 

right have I to make any differenee between my self and 
that of my neighbour, between my own welfare and his V 
And finally, the truth of 111 or lAdden (suffering), the 
first of the Four Noble Truths of the Buddha,— is not its 
deepest meaning that of MitleideM (suffering with others), 
resulting in Mitleid (compassion) 1 It is, after all, not 
Buddhist philosophy— whether we value it as low^ as 
Professor Keith does, or as highly as Professor Stcher- 
batsky values it — which has won the hearts of the un- 
numbered millions, but the Religion of Love and Com])as- 
sion, w’'hich the teaching of the Buddha has been from the 
beginning, and has remained during ail its phases. 
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